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SERVICES CREDIT SCHEME 


This scheme provides specially reduced Hire 
Purchase Terms for Serving and Retired 
Officers wishing to buy Motor Vehicles 
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Life Assurance 


ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the 
protection of present or prospective dependants against hardship 
resulting from your premature death and provision for yourself and 
them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, 
is however also the best possible long-term investment, because the 
money is invested wisely, and partly in ‘‘ growth equities,” by the Life 
Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of investment 
subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax 
Allowance on two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 
7s. 9d. in the £ this means 15.5%. Thus, a net outlay of £84 10s. a year 
provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 18.34% increase. 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and 
between various types of Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal directly 
with any Company or its representatives. You need the unbiased 
advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice 
without fee or obligation. I am not tied to any Company, and select 
the most favourable for each type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should let me 
know your date of birth, whether married or single, dates of birth and 
sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, and how much you 
can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies 
in force, I recommend you to let me inspect them and tell you whether 
they are good value. In any case they may affect the type of new 
Policy you should consider. With this information, I can give you 
recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the 
net cost is NOT greatly increased, because a large part of the extra 
cost is refunded by Air Ministry (or Admiralty or War Office for 
Royal Navy and Army). I always give full figures and explanations. 


RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in 
regard to House Purchase, Investment of Capital, and the advantages of 
commuting half Retired Pay. 


PARENTS are invited to enquire about a new Child’s Deferred Policy, 
With Profits from the outset. 


GENERAL INSURANCES. We also arrange Kit, Motor, Winter 
Sports and all other Insurances in the best markets, 


NOTE.—A few of our 1960 calendars are still available if 
anyone would like one. 


Brigadier R. T. Williams (R. T. Williams Ltd.) 


2, Duke Street, Brighton 
Telephone Brighton 24081/2 











My In the last five years, more people 


yy have changed to Senior Service than to 


any other brand. There must be a reason. 
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VIRGINIA TOBACCO AT ITS BEST 
WELL MADE * WELL PACKED 





H.F. Transmitter C.11 suitable for use as 
a fixed or mobile station with facilities for 
speech, c.w. or ¢.f.s. keying. 





Military transmitters and receivers by Mullard Equip- 
ment Ltd. are specially designed to meet the exacting 


conditions of modern mobile warfare. 
The current range provides a wide choice of equip- 
ments that are as compact and robust in construction 
as they are reliable and consistent in use. 
Detailed illustrated literature is available on request. 





MULLARD EQUIPMENT LIMITED 


A COMPANY OF THE MULLARD GROUP 


MULLARD HOUSE Torrington Place - London W.C.1 - Tel: LANgham 6633 
@ME 654 


























THE ARMY, NAVY & GENERAL 
Assurance Association Ltd. 

has, since 1900, specialised in the insurance requirements of Officers in 
H.M. Services. It transacts all forms of insurance, except life, and has 
a well-deserved reputation for prompt and generous claims settlements. 

‘ts Directors know, from personal experience, of the insurance problems 
peculiar to Service life, and the Association therefore conducts its business 
with a special understanding of the requirements of Serving and Retired 
Officers. 

Directors : 
Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney Raw, K.B.E., C.B., Chairman. 
R. F. Hayward, M.C., Q.C.; Captain W. H. Coombs, C.B.E., R.N.R. ; 
A. R. Johnson, A.C.LI.; P. F. Faunch. 


Head Office : 
Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : WHitehall 9917. 
City Office : 
Loyalty House, 7, Ship Tavern Passage, Lime Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : MANsion House 8681. 
Branches : 
Aldershot. Ballymena, Northern Ireland. Colchester. 
Officers’ Kit, Comprehensive Householders, Personal Accident, Motor, Fire, Burglary, Marine, etc. 














LIVES IN DANGER 


The  life-boat service 
depends entirely on 
voluntary contributions. 
Your donation may help 
to save someone’s life. 
Send it to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Treasurer: Secretary: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland .K.G Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


A Scottish 
Coxswain 





























MARCONI 


Telecommunications 


The post and telegraph authorities of more than 
80 countries use Marconi equipment 


Electronics for Aviation 


More than §0 Civil Airlines and 30 Air Forces 
use Marconi radio, radar and navigational aids 


Television 


18 countries rely on Marconi Television 
Transmitting or Studio Equipment 


Broadcasting 


80 countries rely on Marconi 
broadcasting equipment 


Radar 


29 countries use Marconi Radar 


MARCONI 


COMPLETE SYSTEM PLANNERS 
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MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
M8 














GLENDINING & CO., LTD. 


Specialists in the 


SALE BY AUCTION 


of 
NAVAL & MILITARY MEDALS & DECORATIONS, 
ARMS, ARMOUR, ETC. 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate at recognised rates 


Expert advice immediately available for intending 
sellers and buyers without charge or obligation 


Subscription rate for Sale Catalogues — 5s. Od. per annum 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Auctioneers at their Offices and Galleries 


at 
7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0416) 



















Worry and upsets between husbands and wives are 


family planning. This useful book deals frankly with 
many of the questions which too often have to go 


way, ‘Planned Families are Happy Families’ can 

help to resolve one of the commonest problems in-married 
life. Every married couple should have a copy. 

You can get yours now, absolutely free. 


All applications are strictly confidential. 


To: Planned Families Publications Ltd., 








12 Oval Road, London N.W.1. 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a free copy of ‘ Planned 
Families are Happy Families’. I am an adult. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
2/RU 








G@@P@ BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE Gan aw 


so frequently caused because they lack knowledge of modern 


unanswered. Written in an understanding and straightforward 


FREE! POST THIS COUPON NOW 
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SURVIVAL 
DEPENDS ON 


VERSATILITY 


IN DEFENCE 
AGAINST AIR ATTACK 


AS IN NATURE 


The story of evolution is the story of success, or failure, 
in versatility. Those animals that could adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions of life multiplied, flour- 
ished and survived. Those that were too set in their 
ways died out. 

It is not only in Natural History that versatility - the 
ability to perform more than one function — is of 
critical importance. It is equally important in the field 
of defence against air attack. If we ever again have to 
defend ourselves against attack from the air, the one 
certain thing is that the pattern of attack would be 
chosen so as to make things as difficult as possible for 
the defence. The less flexible our methods of defence, 
the more easily they could be baffled. 


VERSATILITY IN DEPLOYMENT 

A vital weapon for defence against air attack is the 
guided missile. Missile systems can either be perma- 
nently sited on fixed concrete emplacements, or, 
like the English Electric Thunderbird, be made fully 
mobile, moved across country in standard military 
vehicles, and redeployed in a few hours. 

The important thing is that the second category — and 
this means Thunderbird — can also be used in a static 
role. It can stay put on a chosen site for as long as that 
site continues to be the most suitable one. It doesn’t 
have to be concreted in: and this saves money and 
man hours. 

But if the unexpected happens — and in war it always 
does — Thunderbird can be away and in action again 
to meet a new threat overnight. It is operationally 
flexible. Now in service with the Army, its inherent 
mobility allows for quick changes in plan, easy resiting 
of defence and provides the versatility which is of 
ever increasing importance to present and future 
air defence. 


EVOLUTION CONTINUES 


An even more advanced version has been under 
development for some time and is well under 
way. Amongst other improvements, Thunder- 
bird’s successor will provide longer range and 
increased low-level capability whilst still re- 
taining its full mobility and air-transportabilit-. 
Evolution, in fact, is still goi s¢ on - an evolution 
which, as in nature, will still further increase the 
versatility of the Thunderbird Weapon system, 
upon which our survival may depend. 





“ENGLISH ELECTRIC tHUNDERBIRD 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION LIMITED - GUIDED WEAPONS DIVISION - LUTON - STEVENAGE - WOOMERA 
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A MEMBER OF THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC AVIATION GROUP 




















THE OFFICERS’ PENSIONS SOCIETY 


President: GENERAL THE LORD JeFFrreys, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G. 
Chairman ; LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SiR Ernest Down, K.B.E., C.B. 


Vice-Chairman : 
Vice-ADMIRAL H. T. BaiLiie-GROHMAN, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


The Society’s activities influenced the grant of: Increases in Officers’ Widows’ 
Pensions from December, 1952, and in the pepe pay of some 8,250 officers from Ist 
April, 1954; the 1956 and 1959 Increases for all retired Officers over 60 and for widows. 

This was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the improvement 
and increase of — retired pay, and other benefits of officers of the three Armed 
Services, and of their widows and dependants ; and to promote in every way their 
interest and welfare. Also to assist and advisc ‘members of the Society in connection 
with pensions and retired pay, and to represent their individual problems. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services whose policy 
is controlled solely by its members. It is not in competition with the Association of 
Retired Naval Officers, the Officers’ Association or other Service associations, but is 
complementary to them and works in co-operation with them. 

Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or retired officers, 
and to widows and dependants of deceased officers of the Armed Forces. Member- 
ship now exceeds 15,500, which number is increasing every day. 

The annua! subscription is £1 for all, except widows and dependants of deceased 
officers, for whom it is 5s. 


Full particulars and forms of application can be obtained from :— 


The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd., 171, Victoria St., 
London. S.W.1. Telephone : ViCtoria 0853. 

















Specialists ia Old Prints, 


Painting, Motes, Were! ( SGQVES 


CATALOGUES FREE FROM 





Service and 





Civilian 


THE PARKER GALLERY Tailors and 


FOUNDED 1750 Outfitters 


LIiMiTtTeo 


and Military History. 


2, Albemarle Street, London WI 
London, W.1 


Phone : GRO 5906-7 Tel. HYDe Park 2276 





27 Old Bond Street 
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For rapid earthmoving .. . 


Earthmoving Equipment is only 
one aspect of the organisation 
which supplies the world with 
printing machines, cement plant, 
power station plant and capital 
equipment of many kinds... 
great liners and tankers, aircraft 
carriers and submarines... out- 
standing passenger aircraft like 
the VISCOUNT and military air- 
craft like the four-jet VALIANT. 


Development in civil and highway 
engineering calls for faster methods of 
earthmoving, and the Vickers Vigor Tractor 
is designed for this purpose. Together with 
a range of matched equipment it provides 
the greater earthmoving efficiency essential 
for profitable operation. Distributed by 
Jack Olding & Co. Ltd., the Vigor is the 
answer to the urgent need for improved 
performance on development projects 
everywhere. 
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VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW! 
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and with precise control, 
navigation and 


weapon delivery 
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BLACKBURN AIRCRAFT LIMITED - BROUGH - YORKSHIRE 
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The Westland Whirlwind 


no | other vehicle... 


In assessing the capabilities of the 
present-day conventional helicopter 
one fact is clear—the WHIRLWIND 
can do a worthwhile job with speed and 
efficiency and with considerable saving 
to an operator in time, money and 
manpower. Its capabilities are unique. 
It can pick up bulky and awkward 
loads from confined areas, transport 
them at high speed to the exact 
location on land or water and place 
them within inches of a predetermined 
point. In short, its capabilities are 
without parallel—they are possessed 
by no other vehicle. 


WESTLAND 


a great name in 


Helicopters 
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THE INSTITUTION 


The Institution is situated opposite the Horse Guards in Whitehall. It provides 
members with a comfortable reading room containing the leading papers, periodicals, and 
principal Service (including foreign) Journals. 


There is a lecture theatre where lectures are given followed by discussions in which 
officers of every rank are encouraged to take part. 


Members can obtain on loan four volumes at a time from the best professional library 
in the Country. They are provided with a free copy of the JouRNAL. 


There is a private entrance to the celebrated R.U.S. Museum in the former Banqueting 
House of old Whitehall Palace. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Commissioned officers on the active and retired lists of all H.M. Services, including 
those of the Dominions and Colonies, also midshipmen of the Royal and Dominion Navies, 
the R.N.R., R.N.V.R., and R.N.V.S.R. are eligible for membership without formality. 


Retired officers of the Regular and Auxiliary forces, including the Home Guard, 
who-e names no longer appear in the official lists, are eligible for membership by ballot. 


Ladies whose names appear or have appeared in the official lists as serving or having 
served as officers in any of the three Services are eligible as above. 


Naval, military, and air force cadets at the Service colleges are eligible on the 
recommendation of their commanding officers. 


Officers’ messes are not eligible for membership, but may subscribe to the JouRNAL. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
The rates of subscription are :— £s. 4. 
(i) Annual ... ‘le 3 00 
(ii) Covenanted Annual 2 2  o for seven years 
(iii) Life ue Sas 4° © oin one payment, 


or four yearly 
instalments of 
£10 10s. each 

Full particulars of membership with alternative forms for bankers’ orders, and for 
deeds of covenant enabling the Institution to recover income tax, can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, S.W.1. 

The JouRNAL is published in February, May, August, and November. Copies may 
be purchased by non-members, price 10s. od. each (10s. 6d. by post), or {2 yearly 
(£2 2s. od. by post). Orders should be sent to the Secretary, Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall), S.W.1. 


MUSEUM 


The R.U.S. Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., except on Sundays, 
Christmas Day, and Good Friday. Members may obtain free passes for their friends on 
application to the Secretary. 


Members of the Services in uniform are admitted free. 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 3rd May, 1960. 
The Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts for 1959, and there will be 
an election to fill vacancies on the Council. Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts 
can be obtained on application to the Secretary after 19th April, 1960. 


February, 1960 


COUNCIL 
Vice-President 


Admiral Sir Henry Moore, G.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., has been elected a Vice-President 
of the Institution. 


The following have accepted the invitation of the Council to serve as Members of the 
Council on taking up the appointments shown :— 
Representative Member (War Office) 

Lieut.-General J. D’A. Anderson, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.—Director-General of Military 
Training. 
Ex Officio Members 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Thomas Pike, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C.—Chief of the Air Staff. 


Sir Robert H. Scott, G.C.M.G., C.B.E.—Commandant of the Imperial Defence 
College. 


Air Vice-Marshal M. L. Heath, C.B., O.B.E.—Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff 
College, Bracknell. 


NEW MEMBERS 


The following officers joined the Institution between 14th October and 31st December, 
1959. 


NAVY 
Captain D. G. Huntingford, R.M. 


ARMY 


Captain F. D. Owen, The Cheshire Regiment, T.A. 
Mr. H. A. Will, late 59th H.A.A. Regiment. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. L. V. ffrench Blake, 17th/z1st Lancers, R.A.R.O. 
Captain A. J. B. Anghie, Ceylon Artillery. 
Captain C. F. Birkinshaw, Royal Army Educational Corps. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. E. Worsley, The Rifle Brigade. 
*w/s Lieutenant A. W. J. Hawkey, Royal Army Ordnance Corps. 
Lieutenant P. G. Silverman, 1st Royal Canadian Horse Artillery. 
*Captain R. H. Lowry, The Royal Irish Fusuiers. 
*Lieut.-Colonel R. E. L. Corbyn, The Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Lieutenant The Hon. M. H. Richards, The Rifle Brigade. 
*Captain J. C. O’Leary, Royal Artillery. 


AIR FORCE 


*Squadron Leader K. Fry, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
*Flying Officer T. G. Leask, R.C.A.F. 
Flight Lieutenant A. B. Musgrave, R.A.F. 
*Flight Lieutenant D. E. Hobday. 


* Life member. 








il SECRETARY'S NOTES 


LIAISON OFFICERS 


With the object of making the facilities afforded by membership of the Institution 
better known to the Services, the Council have invited the principal Commands at home 
and overseas to nominate Liaison Officers. 


It is hoped that the Liaison Officers will be able to suggest, from time to time, ways 
in which the Institution can be of greater value to the serving officer. Liaison Officers 
are provided with particulars of the Institution and forms to enable them to enrol members 
without further formality. 


The following is a list of officers who have been nominated as Liaison Officers, and 
the Commands or Establishments they represent :— 
Establishment or Command Name 
Amphibious Warfare Headquarters Lieut.-Colonel J. C. d’E. Coke, D.S.C., R.M. 
Joint Services Staff College Major P. E. C. Tuckey, M.B.E. 


ROYAL NAVY 


Home Fleet 


Flag Officer Air (Home) ... 


Flag Officer, Scotland 
H.M.S. Excellent ... 
H.M.S. Dryad 

H.M.S. Vernon 
Reserve Fleet 


Devonport ... 
Portsmouth 


Portsmouth Group, R.M. 


Plymouth Group, R.M. 


Eastern Command 
Northern Command 
Southern Command 
Western Command 
Far East Land Forces 
B.A.O.R. 


Staff College, Camberley ... 


Bomber Command 


Fighter Command... 
Coastal Command... 


Flying Training Command 


Technical Training Command 


Transport Command 


Commander R. D. Henderson, R.N. 
Lieut.-Commander M. L. Y. Ainsworth, R.N. 
Commander G. B. L. Smith, R.N. 
Lieut.-Commander Sir Michael J. Nall, Bt., R.N. 
Lieut.-Commander C. H. Griffiths, R.N. 
Lieut.-Commander M. L. Stacey, R.N. 
Instructor Lieut.-Commander W. E. J. Golding, 
R.N, y 
Commander L. E. S. H. Le Bailly, R.N. 
Lieut.-Commander V. Harcourt-Smith, R.N. 
Barracks. 
Captain L. E. Beaton, R.M. 
Captain H. S. S. Poyntz, R.M. 


ARMY 


Lieut.-Colonel J. S. S. Gratton. 
Colonel G. S. Fillingham, M.C. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. A. Styles. 

Major M. R. C. Brightman. 

Major G. E. M. Slater 
Lieut.-Colonel P. R. H. Turner. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Young, M.B.E. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Wing Commander P. A. C. McDermott, D.F.C., 
D.F.M. 

Wing Commander W. D. Smith. 

Wing Commander A. M. J. Kent. 

Wing Commander S. R. Hyland, O.B.E., D.F.C., 
A.F.C. 

Squadron Leader A. F. Carvosso. 

Group Captain A. K. Hunter, O.B.E., R.A.F. 

Wing Commander N. S. C. Chapman. 

Squadron Leader R. W. James, D.F.C. 

Wing Commander W. L. Farquharson, D.F.C. 

Wing Commander R. S. Perry, D.F.C. 

Wing Commander F. G. Carrol. 

Group Captain A. D. Jackson. 

Squadron Leader E. D. Mackay. 
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GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 
COMPETITION, 1959 
The following entries were received :— 
** Bonzo.” 
“ Je suis prest.”’ 
“‘ Strength and Security through Sea Power.” 
“‘ Chiltern Blue.” 
“‘ Nil desperandum.”’ 
‘* Permitte diris cetera.” 
“‘ No peace for the wicked.” 
“* Water is best.” 


GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 
COMPETITION, 1960 


Particulars of the current competition will be found in the leaflet in this JouRNAL. 


MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 


The uniforms of Captain James Cunningham Grant Duff, 1st Bombay Grenadiers, 
c. 1850, also of Lieut.-Colonel Adrian Grant Duff, The Black Watch (Royal Highland 
Regiment), c. 1914 (9768-9770). Given by J. A. Grant Duff, Esq. 

The uniforms of Colonel Sir William Acland, Bart., M.C., A.F.C., T.D., Royal 1st 


Devon Yeomanry, c. 1914, and the Royal Devon Yeomanry Artillery, c. 1922 (9771- 
9772). Given by Sir William Acland, Bart. 


JOURNAL 


Offers of suitable contributions to the JouRNAL are invited. Confidential matter 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of recent wars ; also contributions of a general Service character, such as strategic 
principles, command and leadership, morale, staff work, and naval, military, and air force 
history, customs and traditions. 


The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and, if found 
suitable, to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 


Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s commanding officer. 


LECTURE 


It has not yet been possible to fix a date for the proposed lecture by Field Marshal 
Sir William Slim. If this is arranged for the current session, a notification will be published 
in The Times on Tuesday, 8th March. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


IEUT.-GENERAL Sir John Cowley’s lecture, which is printed in this issue 

: of the JoURNAL, has caused some repercussions both in Parliament and Press. 
It is not the first time that a lecture delivered in our theatre has been singled 

out for questions in Parliament ; we sincerely hope also that it will not be the last. 


Service thought can only flourish and develop under the stimulus of discussion 
and criticism. To try to prohibit it by censorship or official prohibition inevitably 
leads to gradual stagnation, for constructive thought cannot flourish in a vacuum. 
That General Cowley might be thought to have criticized official policy as laid down 
in the Defence White Papers—in fact his lecture, if read intelligently, is not criticism 
so much as a sane and balanced appreciation of the logical consequences of the 
deterrent theory—is neither jhere nor there. If all serving officers are to be auto- 
matically debarred from the discussion of policy in open court, so to speak; from 
where is progressive thought in the Services to come? Indeed, it is wholly right 
‘that sensible discussion should from time to time be brought out into the open, 
not only as intellectual exercise (which in itself is wholly good) but also so that 
alternative theories and ideas may be aired. 


To those of us who were privileged to listen to General Cowley, the questions 
and answers in Parliament just did aot make sense. The questions were no doubt 
engendered by a desire to embarrass the Government; the answers, with their hint 
of a stricter censorship on the military utterances of senior officers, were profoundly 
disquieting. A physical strait-jacket is uncomfortable enough ; a verbal one means 
the negation of all constructive thought. 


It is one of the tragedies of our modern times that the speed of technological 
advance is so great that no officer who has left the Services can hope to keep abreast 
of new invention. One of the results of this is to deny to the Services the benefit of 
the advice and counsel of their senior retired officers. They are all out of touch 
within six months or a year of retiring, and thereby the Services lose a great fund 
of wisdom and experience which, in older days, was always available to them. It 
is, therefore, to the senior serving officers, who have this technological knowledge, 
that the Services must look for their present-day guidance and for the necessary 
stimulus to thought and action. If they are in future to be discouraged from tossing 
into the arena of Service discussion their knowledge and ideas, the prospect is indeed 
bleak. We do not ask to be told military secrets, but we do ask for freedom of 
discussion and thought on matters that intimately concern every single one of us. 


Two interesting points emerge from a study of General Cowley’s lecture. The 
first is the effect the deterrent has, not in preventing major war but in encouraging 
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acts of aggression which must be condoned for fear of triggering off a nuclear war. 
The existence of the deterrent, and the knowledge that both East and West will 
lean over backwards to prevent its use, has opened the door to a host of minor 
aggressions which now go unpunished. The fear of the big conventional stick which, 
in earlier days, was the reward of unprovoked aggression, has evaporated in the 
atomic cloud. Where does the answer lie? A year or two ago, it was fashionable 
to think that ‘ brinkmanship ’ could be called in to redress the balance ; fortunately 
for our peace of mind that unhappy and sterile policy has now largely disappeared 
from the political armoury. Yet aggression remains, and even flourishes, under the 
* blank cheque ’ provided by the great deterrent. Possibly the new vistas revealed 
by the forthcoming climb to the summit, or summits, will provide a happier view. 
The very least that can be said is that it is a more hopeful policy than ‘ brinkman- 
ship,’ though there must be many who regret the passing of the conventional stick, 
with its inherent urge towards good behaviour. 


The second point arises out of General Cowley’s remarks about the need for 
swiftness in getting even a few troops to trouble spots. We have heard a great 
deal during the past couple of years about the strategic reserve, but rather less about 
the provision of modern long-distance air transport for it, and less still about the 
means of transport of its heavy equipment. This, as General Cowley says, must 
obviously be seaborne. It all sounds rather cumbersome, particularly now that the 
Suez Canal is no longer controlled by an Anglo-French Company. But was not 
the conception of the Commando carrier designed specifically for this purpose, to 
put a few well-trained and equipped troops down in the trouble spots in the quickest 
possible time ? It would seem that in this conception lies the answer, both from the 
point of view of economy and speed. The number of airfields suitable for the opera- 
tion of modern long-distance transport planes, suitably adjacent to possible trouble 
spots, is probably minute, and there is still the onward transport of troops by heli- 
copter or vertical take-off machines to be arranged, and quite possibly against 
opposition from the national owners of the airfields. A carrier, however, is a movable 
airfield in international waters, immune from national vetoes on its use. Being 
already seaborne, it carries its heavy equipment with it. It can be within range 
of trouble spots within a matter of a few days at most, and more quickly still pro- 
viding the Intelligence services are doing their job properly. A small Commando 
unit on the spot is surely worth quite a sizable force of the strategic reserve standing 
by in Britain or in Cyprus. And who can say with confidence how much longer it 
will be able to stand by in Cyprus ? 


* * * 


Also in this issue of the JouRNAL will be found Colonel David Smiley’s own 
account of the recent operations in Muscat and Oman. He was in command of 
the Sultan’s Armed Forces, and was thus responsible for the planning and the execu- 
tion of this remarkable little operation. One or two short summaries have appeared 
in the Press, but this is the first time that a detailed account has been made available 
to the public. Coming as it does from the pen of the man in command, it carries 
with it an authority and exactness that no observer at second-hand could bring. 

We print also an article by Admiral Sir Reginald Ernle-Erle-Drax, putting 
forward some views on the possibilities of prophecy over a ten-year period in an 
attempt to give prior warning of acts and behaviour which could lead to a drift 
into war. It should not be an impossibil:ty, learning from the experiences of the 
years preceding 1914 and 1939, to list fairly accurately those aspects of national 
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policy and behaviour which are conducive either to peace or to war, but to carry 
these lists further and to portray them graphically on a system of international 
marking, as the author suggests, sounds an exercise of such complexity that would 
daunt even the bravest among us. One immediate difficulty that can be foreseen 
is the absence of any internationally agreed basis for judgment ; for national codes 
of morality and behaviour differ from nation to nation. It is noticed, for example, 
that Admiral Drax mentions the absence or otherwise of industrial strife and discord 
as one of the criteria on which to judge a nation’s performance in the international 
morality rating, but it could be argued that the more the discord, the more enlight- 
ened must be the national viewpoint vis-a-vis industrial relations. Strikes and lock- 
outs are virtually unknown east of the Oder-Niesse line, but it would probably be 
generally agreed that the Western pattern, with its freedom of association, freedom 
of bargaining, and recognition of the inherent dignity of labour, is a more advanced 
concept than the Eastern in this respect. The whole problem obviously bristles 
with difficulties, though on the other hand there are so many attractions about it 
that, could those difficulties be resolved, the end products might well lead the world 


into the paths of peace. 
» * * 


We hope, in the May issue of the JoURNAL, to publish an article describing the 
inter-Service expedition to Rakaposhi, in the Himalayas, in 1958, which ended in 
the successful climbing of the peak. Professor Hahlweg’s article on Lenin and the 
teachings of Clausewitz, held over because of the pressure on our pages, and also 
an article on Trotsky, by Colonel Phipps, give some account, and some reasons for, 
the successful outcome of the Bolshevik revolution in 1918 and 1919, when the 
earlier precarious victories were consolidated. The third and final article on Russo- 
Chinese relations in the Far East, by John Erickson, will also be printed, as also 
will the lectures given to the institution by Mr. Shenfield, on ‘‘ Britain’s Economic 
Situation,” and by Air Vice-Marshal M. L. Heath, on “ Stability in the Arabian 
Peninsula.” 


It was with a feeling of real sorrow that we learned of the death of Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Arthur Power on 28th January, 1960. Sir Arthur had for many years 
been a tower of strength on the Council of the Institution, of which he had been 
Chairman in 1954-55, and his wise counsel and boundless enthusiasm will be sadly 
missed. The Institution owes him a deep debt of gratitude for all the selfless work 
he put in and all the trouble he took to make sure that the work of the Institution 
should prosper. We would also like to convey our deep sympathy to Lady Power 
in her great loss. 











FUTURE TRENDS IN WARFARE 
By LievutT.-GENERAL SIR JoHN G. CowLey, K.B.E., C.B., A.M. 
On Wednesday, 4th November, 1959, at 3 p.m. 
ADMIRAL SIR J. PETER L. Rem, K.C.B., C.V.O., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : It gives me great pleasure to introduce our speaker today, Lieut.- 
General Sir John Cowley. He is to speak to us on a subject which I know is of great 
interest to everyone. General Cowley has been the Controller of Munitions for the last 
two years in the Ministry of Supply. As that Ministry has recently evaporated, he has 
found himself, anyhow momentarily, soaring up in the Ministry of Aviation, but I believe 
he will come back to earth again in a few days. 

In spite of his preoccupations, I am glad that he has been able to be with us this 
afternoon, and I will now ask him to address us. 


LECTURE 


OU will see that I have chosen to talk to you about one of the most difficult 
y and controversial subjects that I could have chosen. Many of you may be 
wondering what right or qualification I have to undertake this task. The 
reason is that I have given lectures on this type of subject for some years to various 
military audiences, and someone must have suggested my name as a possible 
lecturer to the Royal United Service Institution. I find that my lectures at these 
places create an element of spirited disagreement and promote an interesting 
discussion. I hope that they will have the same effect here. I will state my own 
personal opinion and I do not ask you to agree with me. In fact I will be disappointed 
if you do. 


I am a Regular serving officer, at the moment employed in the armaments 
business, and I have had the advantage, during the last two years, of being able to 
see the Service ministries from a vantage point slightly outside any of them. Early 
this year I spent six weeks travelling round America and Canada and seeing the 
various military weapons and equipments which they are developing and equipping 
for future wars. I believe it is not possible to get a true perspective of the whole 
problem of warfare without making such a visit. The American scale of effort on 
defence is so vast compared with ours that it is an experience worth having to look 
at it from close quarters. 


There is little point in quoting figures to demonstrate the comparative effort of 
our two countries, but there is one figure that sticks in my mind. It was given to me 
by a major-general in the American Army Ordnance Corps, who is now employed at 
Ordnance Missile Command. His responsibility covers the development and 
production of guided weapons for the American Army, a very specialized field which 
at the moment does not play a big part in the British Army weapons development 
programme. I asked him how much money he was allotted by the American 
Government for this work, and he replied that his annual budget was $2,000 million. 
This figure he repeated in a public speech to a number of American business- 
men, so there is nothing secret about it. He then told me rather sadly that the 
American Air Force was given far more money than he was for their guided weapons 
programme. $2,000 million at the present rate of exchange is some {£700 million, 
which you will recognize as nearly half as much again as the total British Army 
annual Vote. It is easy to draw conclusions from this type of information that our 
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effort is so small compared with the American effort that it tends to be insignificant. 
I am convinced that such a conclusion is completely wrong. I will come back to this 
subject later, but anybody who argues about the measure of defence effort entirely 
in terms of money and effort is basing his argument on a faulty premise. There are’ 
many other factors which come into it. 


There are certain other general points which I would like to deal with before 
getting down to the various forms which future war may take. The first is that I 
find the point of view of a serving officer on the whole subject of defence is inclined 
to be shaded by the colour of the uniform he is wearing. For instance, when talking 
about the deterrent, officers dressed in dark blue have a distinct leaning towards a 
missile of the Polaris type fired from a submarine, while officers dressed in light blue 
have a leaning towards another generation of V bombers carrying an improved 
stand-off guided bomb. Officers dressed in khaki are inclined to doubt whether the 
deterrent has any real value at all. This colouring of one’s outlook may be very 
natural, but I am sure that senior officers should try to develop an inter-Service 
outlook and should not be prejudiced too much by thinking of the future of theie 
own particular branch of the Service. 


The last general observation I will make is the danger of jumping to conclusions: 
It is easy to read a well-written article or book and to be convinced that the author 
is right. . Not long ago in a famous London newspaper I saw these headlines : “ After 
40 years of study, the greatest living expert in the art of war has come to this 
conclusion : ‘ All military knowledge is now useless ’.”” When I went down to the 
Staff College recently I offered that to the Commandant as a text tobe displayed 
over the entrance to the Rawlinson Hall. ‘ All military knowledge is now useless." 
My offer was not accepted. Nor was it accepted at Latimer, which is the home of 
the Joint Services Staff College. The trouble is that this sweeping conclusion has an 
element of truth in it, so that although it clearly must not be accepted at its face value, 
do not dismiss it as pure nonsense. ‘od 


To summarize, then, the general points. Do not be misled by the tremendous 
effort the United States is making into thinking the British effort is insignificant. 
Do not have too much prejudice connected with the colour of the uniform you are 
wearing, and do not jump to conclusions too quickly. 


As I have been trained as a soldier, my talk is going to be confined mainly to the 
problems of fighting on land, rather than fighting in the air or on the sea. I make 
no apologies for this, as I regard land fighting as more varied and more difficult than 
fighting in either of the other two elements. One of the main reasons for this 
complication and difficulty is the problem of logistics. A ship at sea is self-contained 
for a number of months. An aeroplane returns to its main base to be re-supplied, 
but soldiers remain isolated and scattered in inaccessible parts of the world without 
being able to carry with them more than a few days’ food or ammunition. The 
problem of land warfare is mainly a problem of logistics, and the introduction of 


. Modern weapons has made this problem even more difficult. The easiest way to kill 


an army is not to attack its teeth and claws in front, but to cut off its tail ; and modern 
weapons have made the means of cutting off the tail much more speedy and effective. 
This is a theme which will run through the whole of my talk. 


I will now get down to the various forms which warfare may take in future. It 
is conventional to describe these as the cold war, limited war, and total war. I 
dislike the terms ‘ cold war’ and ‘limited war,’ as nobody knows exactly what 
they mean. 
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Cold war is a state of political tension and has no direct connection with warfare 
in the true sense of the word, but during this period of tension there will be a 
continuing series of incidents calling for the use of force. There is also a need to 
define more closely the term ‘ limited war.’ To some people it means a war fought 
anywhere in the world, including Western Europe, but without the use of large 
nuclear weapons. Other people think it means a war fought anywhere except in 
Western Europe. In this talk I am going to define it as any international armed 
conflict other than total war, and when I talk about total war I mean a war between 
the U.S.A. and her allies on the one side and Russia and her satellites on the other, 
_ Whatever weapons may be used. I am not implying, by defining it, that this type of 
war is inevitable. In fact I sincerely believe that it will not happen, but I will deal 
with this subject in more detail later. 


I will start at the easy end, military force in aid of the civil power. I call it the 
easy end because we in Great Britain know all about this type of fighting, as we have 
been doing it for many generations and there is very little doubt that we will continue 
to do it for many more. It used to be called imperial policing, and this is probably 
still the best description of it although the term itself is no longer fashionable. It is 
the kind of job we were doing recently in Malaya, Cyprus, and Kenya. There have 
been in the past, and are bound to be in the future, situations where the local police 
are unable to maintain law and order and as a result call on military help. In the 
British colonies the military is normally the British Army, and it is their duty to 
help the police when asked to do so. I am sure everybody will agree that the British 
Army is not only very experienced but very expert at doing this type of job. They 
have had plenty of practice at it. 


In addition to imperial policing, there is also the frontier defence of the 
territories for which Great Britain is responsible. A good example is the recent 
disturbance on the frontiers of Aden—something more than helping out the police 
but well short of a limited war. 


The main requirement for both policing and frontier defence is the infantryman 
armed with his personal weapons. He is the basic necessity, and the other arms, such 
as gunners and armoured car units, are required to help the infantryman to do his 
job. The force must be transported to the trouble spot quickly and be equipped so 
as to take ‘action immediately on arrival. An incident which can be dealt with by a 
company of infantrymen today may need a battalion tomorrow or two brigade groups 
next week. 


The best and sometimes the only way to arrive quickly is by air, and this means 
we should have sufficient aircraft to lift both men and their essential equipment from 
the nearest centre where British troops are stationed to the place where they are 
wanted. The aircraft must be able to land on improvised airstrips or, better still, be 
able to land or take off vertically without an airstrip at all. There is, therefore, a 
need in both this type of war, and even more in the limited wars which I will mention 
shortly, for two types of aircraft, one heavier type to do the longer distances between 
main airfields, and one lighter type to do the short trips from main airfields to points 
as near as possible to where the troops are wanted. Supply by light aircraft or 
helicopter is not difficult to arrange for these petty equipped forces, as was 
demonstrated in a recent exercise on Salisbury Plain 


The only other observation I will make in connection with police actions is the 
need for improved equipment for night fighting. When I was visiting Malaya I 
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was impressed by the ease with which terrorists escaped under the noses of the troops 
during the hours of darkness. There is scope here for improvement in night fighting 
equipment. 


I will now turn to limited war, and immediately the problems become more 
difficult. The kind of wars I am referring to now are represented by the fighting in 
Korea, the Israel versus Egypt campaign, the French wars in Indo-China and in 
North Africa, and our short and ill-fated operation at Port Said. Such campaigns 
are clearly more than police actions or frontier defence, but equally clearly they fall 
short of the total war of East versus West. 


There are two questions which must be asked about this type of war. The 
first is can we go it alone? The second is, will nuclear weapons be used? I will 
deal with these two questions separately, and in dealing with them I am prepared 
for a large measure of disagreement. 


Could we go it alone? Could Great Britain alone and unaided launch a force of 
several brigade groups in a limited war? My personal belief is that we are unlikely 
to engage in anything more than a police or frontier defence action except with the 
knowledge and support of our friends, even though they make no direct military 
contribution. Clearly we must retain the ability to go to the aid of a friendly country 
which asks for our help. A good example is the help we recently gave to Jordan. In 
a larger scale limited war of the Korean type, the British contribution can only be 
as part of a large Allied force of which the main partner is likely to be the United 
States. 


Whether we are sending a British force to help a friendly country, or contributing 
to a larger Allied force in a Korean-type war, we must have the ability to arrive 
quickly. Once again it is better to send a small force tomorrow than a larger force 
in a month’s time. This again comes down to the use of transport aircraft of all 
types. I realize that a force which is entirely moved and supplied by air cannot have 
such powerful weapons as a force which is supplied by sea or overland. The man who 
gets out of an aeroplane is bound to feel a bit naked if he is confronted with a weil- 
equipped enemy, so the sea tail must not be long in catching him up. It is possible, 
however, to carry around in modern aircraft some extremely effective and hard- 
hitting weapons capable of dealing with enemy tanks, and also capable of projecting 
missiles many miles. Such weapons are an essential part of any British Army of the 
future. Our own tanks and guns, which will be wanted if the fighting becomes heavy, 
will have to come along by sea, but the emphasis in limited war should once more be 
on rapid arrival rather than on heavy armament. 


The second question is whether or not nuclear weapons will be used in this kind 
of war. Here again, opinion is sharply divided between the people who answer ‘ yes’ 
and the people who answer ‘no.’ I will try to put both cases as fairly as I can. 


First, the people who answer ‘ yes.’ They argue that a nuclear weapon is just a 
development of a high-explosive weapon, and nuclear weapons of various sizes have 
already been introduced into some armies and will inevitably be introduced into many 
others in the next Io or 20 years. They say that people who try to prevent the use of 
these weapons are exactly the same people who in the 14th century tried to prevent 
the use of gunpowder. Here is a natural development of military weapons and it is 
quite unrealistic to believe that wars in future will be fought without them. 


They argue also that if we are to confine ourselves to conventional weapons, the 
first-class Powers will find themselves with little or no advantage over second-class 
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Powers, who are already in possession of the best types of conventional weapons. 
The improvements in conventional guns and tanks and armoured vehicles in future 
are marginal, and there will be little difference in performance in a few years’ time in 
such weapons possessed by the less-developed countries than those possessed by the 
British Army. Our only real advantage will be that we can have in our armoury an 
assortment of nuclear weapons which the other side may not possess, and if we do 
not use these weapons we will fight with one hand behind our back. 


I will now try to present the case of the people who say nuclear weapons will not 
be used in a limited war. There are three arguments against their use ; the first one 
is morality, the second is one of expediency, and the third is the danger of extending, 
by the use of such weapons, the scope of limited war until we slide quickly into total 
war. I will deal with these three arguments separately. 


First, the moral argument. Can we, who claim to have morality on our side, who 
claim to be fighting for right against the forces of evil, can we afford to be the first to 
use these weapons of mass destruction ? Even the tactical nuclear weapons, which in 
military exercises are thrown freely about the battlefield, can have warheads of far 
greater power than the bombs that destroyed Hiroshima or Nagasaki. These are the 
only two atomic bombs which have ever been dropped on human targets and one has 
only to think of what happened in those places to realize what a tremendous impact 
even small bombs would have on the people in or near the target area. The change 
from high explosives to atomic weapons is not of the same order as the change from 
bows and arrows to gunpowder ; for more than a century the longbow remained a 
better weapon than the musket. The point is that the change then was gradual, while 
the change today is violent and sudden, and alters the whole aspect of warfare. It 
can be argued with conviction that for us to be the first to use these weapons against 
an enemy who does not possess them is unthinkable on moral grounds. You will all 
remember the world-wide indignation that was stirred up when poison gas was used 
agairst the Abyssinians. It is perhaps easier for a military audience to play down 
this moral issue, but I believe it to be an extremely powerful one. If nuclear weapons 
are used by the enemy first, then of course we must be prepared to use them back, 
but if he has not got them or does not choose to use them against us, then I can see a 
strong moral objection to using them against him in a limited war. 


The néxt argument is not one of morality but one of expediency. If, indeed, the 
enemy has nuclear weapons or has a big brother who is willing to lend him some, then 
should we gain by their use by both sides? The answer clearly is ‘no.’ Wherever 
we fight a limited war, it is certain that our Army will be in a foreign country, main- 
tained from an overseas base by a line of communication which will run through a 
port, or over beaches, or through a series of airfields and landing grounds; or more 
likely a combination of all of these. There is no target which is more ideally suitable 
for destruction by a nuclear weapon than a port, and it is almost as easy to knock out 
a beach or an airfield. The enemy will normally be supplied overland and will 
therefore not be so dependent on points of concentration on his lines of communication. 
In other words, whatever logistic system we may employ to maintain our Army in a 
limited war, we are bound to be more dependent than the enemy on targets which can 
be knocked out by enemy nuclear weapons. It is unrealistic to think that we shall 
have 100 per cent. air protection of these targets. I believe we must face the 
unpleasant fact that the logistic system of a limited war force fighting overseas can 
be destroyed once nuclear weapons are used by the enemy. To take cases from recent 
campaigns ; suppose that during the Korean campaign Pusan had received a hit 
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from an atomic bomb, there can be no doubt that the maintenance of the Allied forces 
in Korea would have been impossible. Had the Mulberry Harbour received a direct 
hit from a nuclear bomb during the Normandy landings and the subsequent operations 
in Northern France, the British Army could not have been maintained. And later 
on, had Antwerp been hit by a nuclear bomb, it would have made the logistic support 
of 2t Army Group impossible. Our Suez campaign three years ago would have come 
to an even more sudden stop if the harbour in Port Said had been put out of action 
by a nuclear bomb. 


I am not saying it is absolutely impossible to maintain a force overseas in the 
face of a nuclear attack. Such a force could be maintained by making use of every 
available beach, helicopter, vertical take-off and landing aircraft, and by having the 
organization and equipment to disperse the logistic system over wide areas. At great 
expense I think it might be possible to maintain a small force even if nuclear weapons 
were used against the lines of communication, but I also believe that the logistic 
effort involved would be out of all proportion to the military value of such a force. If 
we intend to fight limited wars with nuclear weapons, and we expect to have them 
used back at us by the enemy, then the type and size of force that we can maintain 
under these conditions is a small number of commando and parachute troops only. 
Even the supply of this small force would be dependent on an overseas base at which 
the landing craft and aeroplanes would have to load. Could we be sure that this 
base itself would not become a nuclear target ? 


And this brings me to my third point. Is it possible to limit the size and the range 
of nuclear weapons once they are used by both sides ? My answer to this is that it is 
easy for the side that is winning to make some voluntary limitation of the size and 
range of weapons, but it is not nearly so easy for the side that is losing to draw an 
arbitrary line beyond which they will not go. One side or the other has to be willing 
to lose the war rather than to extend it. It is easy to be meticulous about obeying 
the rules if you are winning the match, but it is much more difficult if you are being 
soundly beaten, especially when you are fighting for your life. I personally do not 
believe that any arbitrary limitation of range and size of nuclear weapons can be 
imposed once these weapons are used at all. It is no good us having a book of rules 
on how these weapons should be limited in warfare unless we are quite certain that 
the other side is working to the same rules as we are. 


There used to be military exercises in which the number of nuclear weapons 
allotted to each side was limited and the range of these weapons was also limited. You 
will remember the kind of thing; both the enemy and our side had 20 such weapons, 
each with a yield of ten kilotons and each with a range of 100 miles. The first day of 
the exercise was employed in siting all our vulnerable installations just over 100 miles 
from the enemy launching sites. The second day was spent deciding how best to use 
our 20 bombs so as to destroy the enemy. I am glad to say that these exercises are 
now out of fashion, as I believe they are totally unrealistic. 


There, then, you have the arguments for both sides. One side says that we cannot 
stop these weapons, which are a natural development, and the other side says that 
both on grounds of morality and expediency, and with the difficulty of limiting the 
use of the weapons once they start, we must on no account be the first to use them ‘in 
a limited war. My personal opinion is that the second school, the school that says 
‘no,’ is the right one from the British point of view. I realize that if the enemy uses 
them on us, we must reply with them and reply quickly, but directly this starts we 
must also realize that our logistic system is bound to be so vulnerable to nuclear 
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weapons that we may well be unable to maintain our Army. In other words, we must 
start such a war with no intention of using nuclear weapons unless they are used on 
us, but we must have the ability to use such weapons in retaliation the moment the 
other side starts. We must realize that directly they are used by both sides, the whole 
character of the fighting will change and the logistic supply of both armies, especially 
our own, may well become impossible. I believe we would be wrong to spend a vast 
quantity of money in trying to make our logistic system impervious to nuclear attack, 
as the money spent trying to do that would be out of all proportion to the money 
available for the fighting end of the Army. 


If we accept this idea, then we must be careful not to become involved in parts 
of the world wnere our small Army could be overwhelmed by masses of enemy 
«quipped with conventional weapons. There are places in the world where the forces 
the enemy could bring up against us are bound to be limited owing to their own 
Jogistic problems, and I can see us fighting limited wars in such places. What we 
must avoid is any place where we may be confronted with masses of enemy who 
could overwhelm us with conventional weapons and where the only alternatives might 
be to pull out or +> start the use of nuclear weapons in order to hold them off. 


To sum up my opinion about limited wars, I suggest that we should be able to 
send a force quickly to the aid of a friendly Power who invites our help. I believe 
that normally the British force would be a part of an Allied force. In any case, we 
must have the strategic mobility to arrive quickly. We should not become involved 
in a limited war where masses of enemy can be deployed against us. Our force should 
be equipped with conventional weapons, but also it should have available to it 
nuclear weapons, but with no intention of using them first. We should, however, 
have the ability to retaliate immediately with nuclear weapons once these had been 
used against us, realizing that from the moment these weapons were used, the whole 
nature of the fighting would change and our logistic system might be rapidly put 
out of action. 

I come now to the most difficult war of all, the ultimate war between the United 
States and her allies on the one side and Russia and her satellites on the other. The 
prospect of such a war is so hideous that it must be clear to everybody that the main 
object is to prevent it ever happening. This leads me to the theory of the deterrent. 
The idea is that the Western Powers can deliver such a tremendous and immediate 
knock-out blow to any potential aggressor that such an aggressor is deterred from 
ever starting a major war. It is the old theory of the fear of the policeman deterring 
the criminal from committing a crime. 

When considering the deterrent, one thing must be remembered. It is effective 
because of its existence and it ceases to be of any use to anybody once it is used ; 
this is a paradox worthy, I think, of Lewis Carroll. You will remember a delightful 
character represented by an old man sitting on a gate who had several provocative 
theories of life and who kept on being asked, “ Come tell me how you live and what 
it is you do?” He answered one of these questions by saying : 

“ I am thinking of a plan to turn my whiskers green, 
and then to use so large a fan that they should not be seen.” 
Another verse could be added : 


“ I also have a plan to spend a thousand million pounds, 
To buy some guided missiles and to hide them in the ground, 
And then to clearly paint on each ‘ these things must not be used,’ 
No wonder that our citizens are getting so confused.” 
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Whatever we may think about the deterrent, there is no doubt that, since 1945, 
minor incidents have not blown up into major wars, and the advocates of the deterrent 
can argue with justification that this has been owing to the presence of the American 
Strategic Air Command, which has clearly been able, for the last 14 years, to deliver 
a crushing blow on any aggressor without the fear of an equally crushing blow being 
delivered back on the United States. But this situation has now changed, and both 
East and West are equally capable of devastating the opposite side. The deterrent 
theory has therefore become complicated by the argument of credibility. It is 
comparatively easy to say to a burglar, “‘ If you move one pace forward I will shoot 
you and kill you,” but it is not so convincing to say to him, ‘‘ If you move one pace 
forward we will shoot and kill each other simultaneously.” 


The great deterrent, now that it is accompanied by the certainty of equally 
devastating retaliation, is only effective as an ultimate weapon to be used in the 
ultimate circumstances where the vital interests of the country possessing the 
deterrent are threatened. The objectives which can be seized by either side short 
of provoking mutual annihilation have grown more substantial. The range of 
conditions with which the deterrent can deal has narrowed until all sorts of unpleasant 
things can happen without the deterrent being used, or even being threatened with 
conviction. 


This poses a vital question to Great Britain. Is an immediate and mortal threat 
to this country alone going to trigger off anyone else’s deterrent? If not, then we 
must in such circumstances either do without a deterrent at all, or provide one of 
our own. If, therefore, you subscribe to the deterrent theory, I think there is a case 
for Great Britain to have an independent deterrent of her own, if only to retain 
some independence in the terrifying game of international poker. 


It is clear that we cannot afford a deterrent force of a size to be compared to 
the deterrent forces possessed by Russia and the United States, but it could have 
an influence out of all proportion to its size. Could Russia afford to be considerably 
weakened by British nuclear attack while the U.S.A. was still unharmed, even if this 
country were knocked out in the process? But if we are right to have our own 
independent deterrent in this country, we must realize that other Western Powers 
have an equal right to have their own independent deterrents, and the prospect of 
large destructive nuclear weapons in the hands of a number of independent countries 
is very frightening. 


If we are to have a British independent deterrent at all, there is a minimum size 
below which it ceases to impose any real threat. To work out exactly what that size 
should be is not an exact mathematical calculation. It is an exercise in the game of 
bluff, but we have to take a view in order to plan the shape and size of our deterrent. 
Moreover, just as the deterrent to be credible must be of a certain size, it must also 
be up to date. It is no use for instance relying on manned aircraft with free-falling 
bombs once the enemy defences are so effective that they could bring down practically 
all the aircraft before they reach their target. 


I must point out certain consequences of these two factors. To maintain a 
deterrent sufficiently large and sufficiently modern to meet its purpose is an extremely 
expensive business. Our deterrent now costs something like 20 per cent. of the total 
defence budget, or more than ha!f as much as the whole Army Vote. Assuming that 
we must maintain an effective independent deterrent, I do not see how we can avoid 
its being a fixed claimant on the defence budget because it cannot be reduced either 
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in size or in cost below the minimum credible size, whatever that may be, without 
invalidating the whole object of the exercise. It is therefore necessary to assess the 
minimum credible size of the deterrent necessary to maintain an unacceptable threat, 
and to resist any temptation to increase it above this minimum. If, having done this 
exercise, there should still be a direct conflict within the total Defence Vote between, 
on the one hand, the minimum credible deterrent and, on the other, the minimum 
necessary forces to give timely military aid to friendly countries who ask for military 
help, then my choice would be the latter. I believe that the British contribution to 
the peace of the world can be far more useful in other directions than in producing 
weapons which are only useful because of their threat, and which can only be 
threatened in very exceptional circumstances. In saying this I realize I may be 
accused of colouring my point of view by the colour of the uniform I wear. 


Having dealt at some length on the business of the deterrent, I must now say 
something about what might happen if fighting should break out in Western Europe 
in spite of the existence of the deterrent. I find here three schools of thought, which 
I can best describe as, first, the ‘big bombs from the beginning’ school; second, the 
“delay in pulling the plug’ school; and third, the ‘ gas in the last war’ school. I 
find there are plenty of advocates of each of these three schools. 


The ‘ big bombs from the beginning’ school is still the official school in this 
country. I will read out a quotation from a recent White Paper on Defence: ‘“‘A 
full-scale Soviet attack could not be repelled without resource to massive nuclear 
bombardment of the sources of power in Russia.” There is no doubt that this would 
lead to equivalent massive nuclear bombardment of the sources of power in this 
country and, indeed, in Western Europe and America. Whether this results in the 
end of the human race is debatable, but there is little doubt that it would result in 
the destruction of Great Britain. The official school then argues that a full-scale 
Soviet attack could not be repelled except at the cost of the destruction of this 
country. Here, then, is the dilemma. Unless we bring the nuclear deterrent into play 
we are bound to be beaten, and if we do bring it into play we are bound to commit 
suicide. Either of these alternatives is so drastic that perhaps there is a method of 
avoiding or at least postponing the issue, and that leads me to the second school, 
which I called the ‘ delay in pulling the plug’ school. This school, I find, is becoming 
more and more popular. Its adherents maintain that Soviet attack in Western 
Europe, should one happen, must be halted so as to give time to the statesmen on 
both sides to realize that unless the fighting stopped, both East and West would be 
annihilated. In other words, we must have sufficient forces in Western Europe to 
check the Russian advance for a few days, or even weeks, before the deterrent is put 
into use. The only way to check the advance of an enemy who is numerically far 
stronger is to use defensive weapons which counteract the weight of numbers. How 
can this be done? Assuming both sides have tactical nuclear weapons, it is clear 
that a large army equipped with tactical nuclear weapons will beat a small one 
similarly equipped. But I believe that the existence of these weapons would impose 
so great a threat to any large concentrations of troops necessary before a major attack, 
that the advantages of possessing a superiority in numbers might be counter-balanced. 
These weapons would act as a form of deterrent on a tactical level. I believe, 
therefore, that to arm the Western Powers in Germany with tactical nuclear weapons 
is a wise thing todo. The threat of these weapons might give a breathing space so 
that the Governments of both sides, East and West, could come to their senses before 
the ultimate weapons were used. 
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There are many people who go farther along the road and compare nuclear 
weapons, even in total war, to gas in the last war. They argue that gas existed on 
both sides but was never used, so we may well fight the next world war with nuclear 
weapons on both sides never being used. This would mean another long-term 
slogging match similar to the wars of 1914 and 1939, during which both sides would 
resist the temptation to use nuclear weapons. I cannot believe that this makes 
much sense. 


To sum up my belief about total war, I believe that it is unlikely that it will ev«r 
start, and if it does start we must be able to hold up the advance of land forces in 
Europe for a few days, or even weeks, until statesmen on both sides realize that the 
alternatives are to stop fighting or to destroy the world. If they decide on the second 
alternative, then there is nothing we can do about it, except come to the conclusion 
that the world has gone mad and the human race deserves to be arnihilated. I am 
still optimistic that this situation will not arise. 


From this talk you will have realized that the problem of military operations in 
future is full of dilemmas. In limited war we can either choose to be lightly armed and 
quick, or strongly armed and slow. In total war we can either choose immediate 
suicide by using large nuclear weapons or gradual defeat by overwhelming numbers 
by using conventional weapons only. At first sight it would seem that we have to 
make one hideous choice or another, but I do not believe the situation is nearly as 
bad as it looks. For the limited war, I would choose mobility and light equipment 
in preference to slowness and powerful equipment. As regards total war, in the first 
place I am optimistic enough to think that it will never happen, and if it should do 
so, I am sure we should not release our massive deterrent in its early stages. 


Nobody in the Army, nor indeed either of the other two Services, has any 
ambition to play a prominent part in the battle of Armageddon. Our job is to keep 
peace in the world by rapidly extinguishing any sparks which might, if left 
unattended, lead to this battle. 


Before finishing this lecture, I must say a word about the ethical problems which 
are raised by weapons of mass destruction, as I believe these to be extremely 
important and relevant to the whole business of future warfare. The choice between 
death and dishonour is the classic choice which faced the heroine of Victorian 
melodrama, and she was expected by tradition to give the virtuous reply. This 
reply would not perhaps be given so readily by the heroine of a modern play. Against 
a more serious and realistic background, the choice of death or dishonour is one which 
has always faced the professional fighting man, and there must be no doubt in his 
mind what his answer must be. He chooses death for himself so that his country 
may survive, or on a grander scale so that the principles for which he is fighting may 
survive. Now we are facing a somewhat different situation, when the reply is not to 
be given by individuals but by countries as a whole. Is it right for the Government 
of a country to choose complete destruction of the population rather than some other 
alternative, however unpleasant that other alternative may be? Should we in any 
circumstances be morally right to choose not only the termination of our own existence 
as a nation, but also the existence of future generations of our own countrymen and 
even of the whole civilized world? To take an example from history, it might well 
have been that the inhabitants of the Roman Empire, threatened with inevitable 
conquest by the barbarian hordes, might have considered that the total destruction 
of humanity would be preferable than the immediate prospects that ‘faced them. 
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How wrong they would have been. The human race can in time recover from almost 
anything, but it cannot recover from universal death. 


I believe that in 100 years people will look back on the middle of the 2oth century 
as a nightmare period when mankind suddenly discovered the means to destroy 
itself, and was seriously considering using this as a preferable alternative to 
reconciling differing political views. The Arthur Bryant of 100 years hence will, 
I hope, record in his book The Age of Insanity that this period of madness did not last 
long, and in the early 1960s these weapons of mass destruction were outlawed and 
destroyed for ever. 

DISCUSSION 


CoLoneL N. DE P. MacRoserts: The lecturer in his intensely interesting and 
thoughtful address posed the question, is it possible to limit the size of a nuclear weapon ? 
He never answered that question and I shall ask it again. It is 14 years since the last 
nuclear weapon was used, and I should like to know whether, in the meantime, the 
scientists have been able to reduce its power so that it can be used in conventional 
weapons ? For instance, is it possible to reduce the power of a nuclear weapon to a 25- 
pounder gun ? 

Tue LecturER: Yes, it is possible to make atomic weapons considerably smaller 
than a few years ago. It is not possible to reduce them to the size of hand grenades yet, 
but we can reduce them to the size of mortar bombs. A nuclear weapon makes a 
tremendous bang at the other end, whatever kind of projector you project it from. My 
point was whether it was possible to use nuclear weapons of a limited size without some- 
body replying with a weapon which is slightly bigger. Then, if he replied with a weapon 
slightly bigger, would not you reply in turn with a weapon which is bigger still? It is 
possible to make small nuclear weapons, but can you see either side which possesses the 
whole range of these weapons limiting theraselves to the use of small ones if they are 
beiug beaten ? Will not the temptation to use the bigger weapons be too great, and the 
whole business become rapidly out of control ? 

CotonEt N. vE P. MacRoserts: Have British troops ever been exposed to the 
blast of atomic weapons ? I know the Americans have put their troops within two miles 
of it, but have we put car troops in ? 

Tue Lecturer: Yes, British troops have been exposed to these things on Christmas 
Island. 

CoLonEL MacRoserts: They are experimental troops. Have the infantry been 
exposed to the blast ? 

Tue Lecturer: Infantry battalions have gone to these places and have been 
exposed to blast. Whether it is better to expose them to an experimental one than any 
other kind I do not know. 

Lieut.-Cotonex L. V. S. BLacKER: May I suggest that there is another way out 
of the impasse, and that is the use of the weapons described in the issue of Engineering 
of 16th October. 

Tue Lecturer: Is it the same as that mentioned in the second leading article in 
The Times a short time ago ? 

Lrevut.-CoLonELt BLacKER: No. It consists of a series of long-range multi-stage 
rockets which are non-atomic. There is a whole-page article in that journal in the Reading 
Room upstairs. 

Tue Lecturer: There is a great deal of talk about using weapons of mass destruction, 
other than atomic or nuclear, of a type which are forbidden by the Geneva Convention. 
You are not thinking of those ? 

Lrevut.-CoLonEet BLacKER: No, this is a system which does not afford excuse for 
nuclear iation, but is equally as effective as a nuclear weapon and offers a complet= 
tactical deterrent. 
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SECOND-LIEUTENANT N. T. P. Murpuy: There is, I believe, an American gas now 
which produces a form of paralysis of the nerves and does not take life. The Americans 
have been experimenting with this and are very proud of it, since it is not covered by the 
League Convention. Its effect is to paralyse the nerve system for a length of time which 
can be decided beforehand. They also have the D22 chemical which can destroy vegeta- 
tion throughout the world in a matter of weeks. Can the lecturer think of any weapon 
produced in the past which was not at some time or other outlawed ? 


Tue LEcTURER: There are a number of experiments going on in the United States 
on the particular weapon which you mention. I think it is in its very early stages, and 
it produces tremendous logistic problems. If it should prove possible to disable on a 
large scale without killing, this might be a good answer. What I am trying to avoid all 
the time is the inevitable slide into weapons which are bound to destroy the human race. 
If you really believe that there is no possibility of preventing the use of weapons of mass 
destruction, then you must subscribe to the theory that we have not got long to live. I 
am hoping there is a way round it. 


SECOND-LIEUTENANT Murpuy: I was hoping that the paralysis gas might be the 
only way round it. 


THE LECTURER: I agree, it could be one way round it. 


BRIGADIER F. R. WEBSTER : The iecturer mentioned the possibility of only employing 
limited tactical nuclear weapons for a period of days or possibly weeks. Is it possible 
for that theory to be put into practice ? Surely the Power which decides to break the 
truce is going to have overwhelming advantages ? 


THE LEcTURER: I was only trying to find a way out of a terrible dilemma. The 
existing situation seems to be that once they decide to attack in force, you are faced with 
two alternatives. One is to be defeated slowly by conventional weapons or destroyed 
rapidly by nuclear weapons. Is there nothing one can do? Is not it possible to hold an 
attack up for a little time until the Governments of the world see some sense ? Is there 
a fate which hangs over us all that we are bound to be destroyed ? It is a terrible thing 
to think. 

With regard to tactical nuclear weapons, if they know we have these weapons and 
can destroy concentrations of troops, for instance, at bridgeheads, they may not be quite 
so willing to form these concentrations. 


Mr. A. P. Benson : Is it not possible that in the event of total war being entered 
upon, retaliation would be difficult because it was in the hands possibly of a subordinate 
commander ratuer than a statesman ? Might not the need for instantaneous retaliation 
be in dangerous hands in the chain of command ? 


THE LEcTURER: I take it this concerns the possibility of sudden surprise attack 
out of the blue with hydrogen bombs on Western cities. 


Mr. BENSON : If we do not all die, there may be some need for immediate retaliation, 
and I envisage this being in the hands of some irresponsible person who might act without 
sufficient provocation—an error of judgment. 


THE LecturER: I do not think that these nuclear weapons are ever to be put into 
operation without the highest in the land giving the word ‘go’. There is no question 
at present of their use being decentralized. There is no question of arming the British 
soldier with these weapons to fire off when he thinks fit. 


COMMANDER V. N. Graves: You referred to the need to take drastic action if vital 
British interests are threatened. How are vital interests now defined ? If retaliation is to 
be automatic and annihilating, one would think that the only interest of importance is 
our continuing existence. Further, if our interests are eroded very gradually, how 
is it possible to choose the moment at which to cry halt ? 


Tue LectTurER: It is a matter of opinion, and your opinion corresponds with mine, 
that is, that the ultimate British interest is that the British nation should remain alive. 
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I cannot believe that the old lady living in Bristol would consider that it was better to 
be dead than that the Russian army should cross the Elbe. At what stage does she say, 
“IT would rather die than this should happen to me’”’ ? At what stage do you say, ‘“‘ The 
situation is so terrible that I prefer to destroy my country than let it go on any further ”’ ? 


Major G. ANDREWS-SPEED : It would seem that Mr. Khrushchev has made the same 
appreciation, and that the future possibly lies in an economic and subversive struggle 
rather than in open warfare. Is that the lecturer’s view ? 


Tue LecturRER: Yes, I quite agree. This lecture was on the future trends of war- 
fare, but there is something going on which is much more sinister than that. If we spend 
more money than we can afford in preparing for the war which will never happen, and 
the Americans do the same, we may lose in the other race which is going on all the time. 


Mr. F. H. Harrison: Will it be necessary to go on spending all this money on a 
deterrent, or will there be a time when we can say that we have enough of these weapons 
to form an effective deterrent ? 


Tue LectTuRER: This is the question of how effective a deterrent we should have. 
The problem is that the deterrent gets out of date rather quickly. At no stage can you 
say we have enough and shall not spend any more on it. It has to remain not only big 
enough—and that may be fairly small—but modern enough. The V bomber with a free- 
falling bomb is going out of date already. Would you say that is all we want, or would 
you have something more up to date? If you subscribe to the deterrent theory at all, 
you must keep it up to date. I would say, keep it up to date, but do not have it bigger 
than is required. After all, it is only a threat. If you can have a small one and pretend 
it is big, then so much the better ! 


Captain A. F. CAMPBELL: If that is so, does the lecturer think that, as one type 
of weapon becomes obsolete, we might borrow the American’s ‘ last year’s number’ ? 
In that case we shall not have as much to pay in the Defence budget. 


THE LECTURER: The Americans may give us last year’s number but with a string 
attached. They have the key of the cupboard and they alone can unlock it. Even if they 
let you have the key, it will still be attached to a string. 


Major-GENERAL G. G. WATERHOUSE : It seems from the lecture which we have had 
that, from the materialistic standpoint, we have come to the end of the corridor. There is 
no way out of the impasse, and unless we can raise the whole question to a higher level, 
it seems that the problem is insoluble. 


Tue Lecturer: I agree. It is more a problem for the Archbishop of Canterbury 
than the C.I:G.S. ! 


THE CHAIRMAN : It remains for me to thank General Cowley for his most penetrating, 
arresting, and interesting lecture on this most important subject. I think he has laid out 
the changing situation as he sees it in a way which I am sure you all found as interesting 
asI did. (Applause.) 

GENERAL Str CAMPBELL Harpy: I am sure you would like me on your behalf to 
thank our Chairman for having presided over this meeting this afternoon. (Applause.) 


THE FOUNDATION OF PUBLIC OPINION 


By Sir WituiaAM Hatey, K.C.M.G. 
On Wednesday, 25th November, 1959, at 3 p.m. 


Arr CHIEF MARSHAL StR NORMAN BoTToMLEY, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN ; It is my privilege to introduce to you Sir William Haley, who is 
to address us on the subject of ‘‘ The Foundation of Public Opinion.’’ ‘ Public opinion ’ 
is a term which I personally find difficult to define and certainly difficult to measure. 
It is a term, of course, which is very closely related to the activities of the Press and of 
broadcasting organizations, and, of course, they both reflect and influence public opinion. 
Sir William has for part of his working life been connected with both those activities, 
with all forms of mass communication, news, and information. He has held a great 
many important posts in these fields. He was at one time a managing director of The 
Manchester Guardian and Manchester Evening News. He has been a director of the 
Press Association, a director of Reuters, and editor-in-chief of the B.B.C. and later its 
Director-General. I know of no one who is better qualified either by experience or by 
intellect to address us on this subject today. It gives me great pleasure to invite my good 
friend and former chief to address us. 


LECTURE 


HERE is the story of the retired colonel who, having come to live in the 

f village, was asked for the first time in his life to read the Lesson at Sunday 

morning service. He was handed a slip of paper saying, “ The Book of the 

Prophet Isaiah, Chapter 1, verse 10, to end.” When he and the congregation 
were flagging in the middle of the eighteenth chapter, the vicar led him away. 


Nothing like that is going to happen today. But the story is a good warning 
of the truth of the modern military axiom that for the success of any operation it is 
essential to be clear and precise about objectives. In civilian affairs that is often 
translated into, “‘ define your terms of reference.” It is good advice. Indeed, 
although I am no linguistic philosopher—and when I have read some of the letters 
recently printed in The Times I have thanked Heaven that I am not—all my life 
I have found that there are few things more interesting than the history of the 
changing definition of words. 


Take the five words of the title of this talk: ‘The Foundation of Public 
Opinion.” Only two of them can you accept at face value. ‘The’ and ‘of’ are 
such common tools that they can be handled without being looked at. But 
‘Foundation,’ and ‘ Public,’ and ‘ Opinion’ cannot. Each one of them may mean 
a number of different things, and together they can be construed in a number of 
different ways. We know broadly what the subject is. It is the way in which the 
attitude of the community at large, if there is such a thing, is made up. How it is 
influenced. The forces, such as Parliament, the Press, sound broadcasting, 
television, group discussion, environment, and habit, which continually play upon 
it. And the outcome of general assent being given or denied to any particular 
action or proposition at any given moment of time. 


The foundation of public opinion. It is a vital and fascinating subject, and one 
about which we all have views. But by opinion, do we mean emotion or reason ? 
By foundation, do we mean the solid substructure, if any, on which public attitudes 
erect themselves, or do we mean the actual process of building ? And by public ? 
Well, does anyone really know what the public is ? 
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I propose therefore—and I do not think that it need be dull or pedantic—that 
we examine together each of these three words in turn. In the course of doing so 
we may be able to decide whether together they add up to anything substantial, 
and if so what it is. 


II 
Let us take the word public first. At once, it is interesting, and significant, to 
notice that, in the sense in which we are going to’ _., it is the youngest of these 


three words. According to that Aladdin’s ca« odd information, the large 
Oxford English Dictionary, the first recorded use of the word ‘ foundation ’ is 1385. 
“Opinion ’ comes along in 1387. But there is no record of the use of the word 
* public ’ in the meaning of the community, the people as a whole, before 1513. 


It can be argued that even that is very early for the appearance of such an 
entity. Certainly, as one having any opinion. In the 13th and 14th centuries the 
only public whose ideas had to be watched by the King were the barons. Towards 
the end of the 15th came the awakening of the universities and the new learning. 
It was not till the middle of the 16th century, with Wyatt’s rebellion and other 
expressions of popular will, that broad national feeling really became manifest. 


I am not going to weary you with the story of how, in the centuries after that, 
the idea of the people as . whole as a decisive factor in national affairs has grown 
and waned. I want only to suggest that it is an idea whose meaning is always 
Auctuating. 


A thing constantly to bear in mind is geography. Britain is an island, a small 
island. That should make a common will and purpose much easier to achieve than 
it is, say, in America. It may be argued that this geographical fact is age-old and 
therefore can have no strong contemporary significance. I wish to suggest, on the 
contrary, that it has. 


Precisely because this is a small island, and because this is the age of mass 
communications, the new inventions allow the people as a whole to be addressed 
as never before. Nowadays, thanks to sound broadcasting, to the Press, to television, 
we achieve on great occasions a national unity which amazes the foreigner. I 
remember-a Frenchman, well versed in these matters, who came here for the 
Coronation. It was a revelation to him. There was nothing he could think of that 
could so unite France. You might say it was the occasion rather than the com- 
munications which did this. But it has not happened throughout our history. 
The power of the B.B.C. and the Press to unify the nation is, so long as it is not 
misused, a great asset. 


Take another example of the effect of geography, the effect of economic pressures 
on newspapers in Britain and America. The United States is so large that national 
newspapers are unknown. Even newspapers circulating throughout the whole of a 
State are rare. Newspapers in the United States are predominantly the organs of 
local communities, the town or the city. Out of 1,450 cities in the United States 
today, over 1,250 have only one newspaper of any kind. The competitors have gone 
to the wall. A whole army of local monopolies has come into being. 


In Britain the same economic forces have been at work. The result is that 
over 50 per cent. of all the morning and evening newspaper sales of Britain are in 
three hands. The tendency is here also towards monopoly, but on quite a different 
pattern. 
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Yet while geography helps mass communications in this small island, the peopie 
themselves stay intensely diversified. At one extreme there is the vigour with which 
the Scots, the Welsh, and, I hope, the English, fight to preserve their national 
characteristics. At the other, there is the fantastic plethora of classes, associations, 
unions, societies, clubs, and bodies into which the British organize themselves. Each 
one, in either great or small measure, takes some part of each individual member’s 
stock of loyalty. 


So when we talk of the public we are talking of a most inextricably interwoven 
and generally undelineated pattern. It is also a constantly changing pattern. We 
are hearing a great deal now, as an aftermath of the general election, of the broad 
sweep of the nation now being middle class. But already, I would suggest, there are 
classes even within this so-called middle class. And if anyone thinks this is a typically 
British point of view, I would refer you to an American observer. He is Mr. Drew 
Middleton, London correspondent of The New York Times, one of the most experienced 
and shrewdest students of our country. In his book The British, published two 
years ago, he had a chapter headed ‘“‘ A Society in Motion: New Classes and New 
Horizons,”’ which could have foretold the outcome of the recent election to anyone 
who read it aright. 


III 


Has this criss-crossed pattern of humanity, continually pulled this way and that 
by its passion for institutions, increasingly played upon by all-pervading systems of 
information and propaganda, anything that can be called an opinion? Is there, in 
fact, such a thing in Britain as public opinion ? 


Well, back we go to the study of words. What do we mean by ‘ opinion’? 


Good, honest British scepticism—which one is sometimes tempted to believe 
was even more healthily alive six centuries ago than it is today—long ago stressed 
its uncertainty. “‘ Opinion,” said a writer in 1387, “ is while a thing is in non certaine, 
hidde from men’s very knowleginge, and by no parfite reason fully declared.” It 
would pay us all if we remembered that caution more often today. To their credit 
(although their motives are not always unmixed) the politicians are constantly 
aware of it. How easy it is for publicists and propagandists to declare that “ public 
opinion demands so-and-so,” when it has never been declared, and would probably 
be quite different if it were. 


But granting that opinion implies uncertainty, does it none the less exist? If 
so, how does it manifest itself ? What is its nature ? 


To the first question, ‘‘ Does it exist ?”’, I would give an unhesitating “ Yes.” 
One has only to think back to Britain in the summer and autumn of 1938 and the 
summer and autumn of 1939 to realize that the nation can be broadly divided on 
some great issue, that it can come together in a truly national view, and that once 
settled this can be inflexible. 


It may be said that war and the threat of war is an extreme case. Let us, then, 
take three post-war issues. They have, moreover, the merit of showing public 
opinion acting in three different ways. 


The first is Suez. Few things in our lifetime can have split the nation so 
completely and so evenly. I will risk saying that little change of attitude has taken 
place. The nation has stayed split. Neither side has converted the other. 
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The second is German rearmament. In 1946 it must have seemed unthinkable 
to anyone in Britain that we should ever seek to rearm Germany. The whole of 
public opinion was against it. Six years ago there was a broad national controversy, 
which certainly was not confined to party lines (and, where its vestiges remain, still 
is not) but which can be said to have come to an end with the conversion of the 
majority of the Labour Party. I am not pretending that the opponents of German 
rearmament do not still exist. They do. And in many cases where it has been 
accepted, it has been done with resignation and misgiving. But it was not an issue 
at the recent general election, and whatever the official party lines, it would have 
been if there had been any ground in public opinion to work on. There was not. 
When we consider the short space of time since we were fighting for our lives against 
Germany, and when we add to that the magnitude of the decision, the change in 
public opinion is remarkable. Few things in this whole field would yield a richer 
harvest if it were carefully dug into and studied. 


I know that most distizguished French writer, M. Raymond Aron, has persua- 
sively shown that in modern power politics, the reversal of alliances comes near to 
being inevitable. But public opinion does not always so quickly bow to reason. And 
in this case the conviction, I believe, came from the inside out rather than being due 
to the pressure of any campaign or propaganda. 


The third case is the present Betting Bill. Again I am not going to assert that 
the nation is anywhere near united. But there is no doubt which way the 
preponderance of public opinion lies. The lines of argument seem likely to establish 
themselves as between the respective advantages and disadvantages of legalized 
street betting or legalized betting shops. Think of what an uproar either of these 
proposals would have made in 1909, I919, or even 1939. 


Even as recently as 1951, when the Royal Commission reported, neither party 
judged that the nation was ready to accept its proposals. The subject was deliber- 
ately stalled through two successive Parliaments. The politicians still judged that 
the gradual shift of opinion through the years had not yet gone far enough for them 
to act. Yet within the first month of this new Parliament’s active life, the Bill has 
already had its second reading and gone upstairs to Committee. The fight there 
is likely to be hard and long. But it will be over means, not ends. Unless the 
advocates of change become so split into different fragments of advocacy, and so 
irreconcilable, as to give the root and branch opponents of gambling new courage, 
the Bill is home. 


And now, having given three examples of what may be called decided issues—in 
one of which there was no change of opinion, in another of which there was quick 
change, and in the last of which there was slow change—I would like to add a fourth. 
One still very much alive. The atom bomb. 


So far five distinct moral crises can be seen in British public opinion over the 
atom. bomb :— 


(x) When it was first dropped on Japan to end the war. 

(2) When America decided to continue to make it in peacetime. 

(3) When Britain decided to do the same. 

(4) When it became the hydrogen bomb. 

(5) Now that mankind wants to get rid of it, or at least to stop its spread. 


We are in the middle of this fifth phase and no one can see the outcome. Not 
even what the final British pubic attitude will be, because we do not know what 
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new sets of circumstances may arise. The instinctive and emotional pull is all one way. 
No sensible man or woman can view the bomb—even as a shield or deterrent— 
with anything but horror. Yet reason counsels us first this way, then that. Fifty 
years ago Graham Wallas, in his Human Nature in Politics, warned us against 
believing that any substantial popular political opinions could be based on reason. 
They were, he said, much more likely to be the outcome of prejudice, of habit, of 
unconscious inference. Here is a case where some kind of reason is governing 
opinion. And governing it so far against its instincts. If anyone doubts that there 
is such a thing as public opinion, and that it can be a rational as well as an emotional 
expression, I would let the case rest on the atom bomb. 


IV 


This lecture is not, however, upon public opinion as such but upon the 
foundation of public opinion. Now, the word ‘ foundation,’ even in this limited 
context, has two meanings. We can consider the actual process of forming public 
opinion, and the means and processes by which this is done. We can, in other words, 
try to see what goes into the building of what comes to be recognized. as a definite 
majority public attitude on any particular matter. Or we can go below this 
superstructure to the foundation itself. Exactly on what does everything ; policies, 
prejudices, attitudes; stand. On what that is perpetual and lasting is public opinion 
built ? 

I propose that we should consider both. 


Let us take a look at the building that goes on above ground-level before we 
go into the basement. 


At the outset I listed as among the forces influencing public opinion Parliament, 
the Press, sound broadcasting, television, group discussion, environment, and habits. 
I would not like to have to assess which was the most important of these. In fact, 
I think it is impossible. It would vary from subject to subject. In some, all would 
certainly interact. In others, perhaps, only one would be effective. Moreover, one 
has only to mention sound broadcasting to realize how coraparative influence varies 
from time to time. 


It is no criticism of the B.B.C. to say that in Britain the power of sound 
broadcasting is not what it once was. There was a period of years when the B.B.C.’s 
news bulletins dominated one’s day. Even a summer evening’s walk in the country 
was arranged so that we could be safely home in time for the nine o’clock news. 
During that period, authority passed from the printed to the spoken word. 
“T haven’t heard it on the B.B.C.” was the equivalent of an expression of doubt 
whether the reported event had happened at all. 


Nor was it only a matter of news. The power of the spoken word showed itself 
in other ways. Sir Winston Churchill has said of his immortal speeches and 
broadcasts that he was only the British lion’s roar. But one of the most powerful 
factors in keeping the British lion lion-hearted was that every man, woman, and child 
in these islands—and their kin serving far overseas—could hear that uplifting, 
ennobling, imperishable utterance. There were, too, the postscripts. The very 
word still quickens the senses. The talks of J. B. Priestley, of Norman Birkett, 
of Leonard Brockington, and others. 


After the war, the influence of sound broadcasting remained. But it was 
vitally changed. Controversy, particularly political controversy, was absent from 
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broadcasting from 1939 to 1945. With the fall of Hitler it returned. It became 
freer, broader in scope, more intense than ever it had been before. Religious 
controversy was added. From 1945 to 1955 there were few issues that were not 
fought over and threshed out on the air. From the man-to-man tussles on the 
Light Programme, through an astonishing variety of talks and discussions in 
the Home Service, to the Reith lectures and learned disquisitions on the Third 
Programme, there was an out-pouring of fact, opinion, prejudice, and rebuttal that 
has had no equal in our history. 


And all this did not occur in a vacuum. It happened while one of the greatest 
social revolutions in our history was taking place. There was therefore nothing 
academic about it. Members of Parliament and other publicists got angry with 
each other over things which were happening then and there. (Occasionally they 
would get together—and they were almost the only occasions they did so—to be 
angry with the B.B.C.) Those were the years of bitter political disillusion and 
division. The whole nation was the arena for a Midlothian campaign, or a 
Lincoln v. Douglas tourney, on the biggest possible scale. 


The B.B.C.’s part in all this was clear. It provided the arena. It had no policy 
of its own on any of these issues. All it had to do was to be impartial. Nevertheless, 
the way it exercised this trust, the reasonable, balanced programmes of other 
kinds, such as the Brains Trust, Any Questions, The Anvil, which it had also 
promoted through the years, were not without influence. 


For one thing, a greater proportion of the British nation than had ever been 
possible in the past was shown there was such a thing as reasoned argument. For 
another, although the revolution went inexorably forward, the debate was kept 
alive. It was not only actually, but was also seen to be, a democratic process. 
Tribute has often been paid to the B.B.C. in the years from 1939 to 1945. I have 
often thought, since, that the years 1945 to 1951 saw an equally valuable, and 
certainly a far more stretching, process. 


I would not for a moment suggest that any of the will or desire of the B.B.C. 
to carry on this work in sound broadcasting has weakened. But clearly its power to 
do so has. The reason is that something even more powerful has arisen—television. 


When we talk of the power of television it is necessary to be precise. At this 
point I am talking of its power to capture, and hold prisoner, large audiences. The 
spread of television has been phenomenal. In 1948 the best and most optimistic 
estimate that could be made was that there would be 3,500,000 television licences 
in 1958. When this month’s figures come out it will probably be found that the 
ten millionth television licence has been sold. There are only 5,000,000 sound-only 
licence holders left. 


Now, as an article in a special number of this month’s Twentieth Century devoted 
to television showed, one of the most marked characteristics of the television licence 
holders is their refusal to listen to sound broadcasting during the main television 
broadcasting hours. Television has claimed many victims, but no casualties have 
been so severe as that of sound broadcasting. In effect, in two-thirds of all Britain’s. 
homes, there is now no listening to radio in the evening. 

How long will it be before the process of elimination is virtually complete ? 
And what is then going to happen to the great edifice of experience and resources 
which the B.B.C. has so magnificently built up for sound broadcasting through 
close on 40 years? 
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It can rightly be said that all this is merely sentiment, that it does not matter. 
Television will take over all the responsibilities of sound broadcasting—and more 
—and by the addition of seeing to hearing will do an even better job. But will it ? 
Can it? 


There are at least legitimate doubts. Television has great possibilities and 
has already shown great powers. But so far the dissemination of ideas is not high 
among them. Vision is not always an aid. It can be a distraction. Surely it is 
significant how at a time of national crisis audiences both here and in America go 
back in great numbers to the sound news bulletins and show a greater demand for, 
and a greater reliance on, the newspapers. 


No television discussion programmes have yet made the national impact of 
the original Brains Trust. (For that matter, television has still to produce its 
Walford Davies, its Mr. Middleton, and its A. J. Alan.) Even if such programmes 
are devised, they will be fighting for time in a much more crowded and much less 
sympathetic arena. Television is show business far more than radio ever was. 
It is likely to reme*n so. 


It will be some time before we can have any firm idea of the role of television 
in last month’s general election. The suspicion is that it was not great. At any 
rate, the side that was generally acclaimed as putting on the better show most 
resoundingly lost. Maybe the key—not to the election result, but to television’s 
part in it—can be found in those words, ‘the better show.’ Shows can gather, 
hold, and interest or entertain people. They co not necessarily persuade them. 
One wonders if television is a persuasive medium. If it is, no one has yet discovered 
how to use it effectively. 


Of course, I—and most of us here—are of the generation that was brought up 
to read and listen. We tend to envisage things going on exactly as we have known 
them. A generation may possibly grow up for whom writing and speech will no 
longer be influential. Looking may become everything. But this is so far ahead—if 
it ever comes about at all—that it does not affect present affairs or politics. 


If sound broadcasting is losing its power to influence public opinion and 
television is not geared to take the job over, what is left ? 


We come -o the Press. Admittedly, here I am producing my King Charles’s 
Head. I have :nore than once expressed my conviction that the rise of television 
to predominance in broadcasting gives the Press the chance to regain its old 
influence. I think there are signs that this is happening. I believe that newspapers 
have far more influence today than they had ten years ago. I believe that influence 
will go on increasing. 


A number of factors held the Press back in the heyday of sound broadcasting. 
Partly it was due to the tendency of some newspapers to abandon the field of affairs 
to the radio, and to seek to compensate for the loss by trying to be a form of enter- 
tainment. In the case of the serious papers, the rationing of sizes due to newsprint 
shortage prevented a proper job being done through ten of the most politically 
vigorous and formative years of our social history. Happily, not only is rationing 
a thing of the past, but increasing prosperity has brought more advertising and 
therefore larger newspapers. In any properly balanced paper more advertising 
means, automatically, more editorial and news columns. So at a time when life is 
ever broadening out in interest, when the arts are proliferating, when science has 
its monthly miracle, and when the world is in a most interesting state of flux, there 
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has been a conjunction of factors favourable to the newspapers covering, reporting, 
explaining, and discussing this exciting half-century on which we are now well 
launched. Many of them have risen to the occasion. They have taken their 
‘second chance.’ I think there are many reasons to be more optimistic about the 
Press than was possible five years ago. Its part in founding, that is building, 
public opinion is likely to increase. 

I do not think we should leave this aspect of the foundation of public opinion 
without some reference to Parliament. Again, geography comes into the picture. 
Because Britain is small, Westminster is not remote from any part of it. We have 
no need for a federal system or for state legislatures. Parliament has a significance 
in our national life that Congress can never hope to have in America’s. Not only 
every club, but also every pub in the kingdom takes some interest in the great 
gladiatorial combats when they take place under Big Ben. The interaction between 
Parliament and public opinion is, I think, profound. 


A long drawn-out war of attrition is being fought at Westminster between the 
back-benchers and the caucuses and the Executive. That the House of Commons 
as a whole should win is vital to Parliament’s continuing influence on public opinion. 


V 


If I deal with the second meaning cf the word ‘ foundation ’ much more briefly 
it is not because it is less important than the superstructure, or because there is less 
tosay. Large volumes have been written about the British character. Many of them 
cancel each other out. But for the purposes of our subject this afternoon, I think the 
essentials can be quickly stated. 


The British are a pragmatical people. They believe deeply in the necessity for 
compromise. I remember in those ding-dong discussions we organized on the Light 
Programme some years ago, the listeners turned down any contestants who could not 
see anything in the other man’s argument. In industrial disputes, faults are invariably 
found on both sides. Well before this has been done, the ordinary citizen’s speculation 
is how much each side will have to give up. 


Against this, the rock-bottom of British public opinion is solid. It is anything 
but volatile. In extreme cases it may be stampeded out of its ancient virtues for 
48 hours, rarely for longer. Then the back-wash, cr undertow, of sturdy common sense 
reasserts itself. We had examples of this during the invasion scare of 1940. There 
was a particularly revealing one in 1952 over the B.B.C.’s programme arrangements 
following the death of King George the Sixth. Compare also the reactions in Britain 
and America to the so-called ‘ Communist menace.’ 


As Chesterton said, we are a secret people. We do not wear our hearts on our 
sleeves, or our minds either. I think, for instance, that the most significant thing in 
the recent general election was the common assent that Mr. Gaitskell blundered when 
he gave his income tax pledge. If that is true it can have meant only one thing, 
that the British nation has at last acknowledged the simplest and oldest lesson of 
inflation, that every benefit, no matter what its kind, has to be paid for. Yet 
politicians have for years been telling us that this was the one lesson the British 
public had not learnt. And for justification the politicians could point generally to 
the public’s acts. Yet here, suddenly, silently, the people demonstrated their con- 
viction. It was a salutary miracle. But why was the revelation reserved for that 
moment? No one can tell. 
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Finally, in this tour of the foundations, we are a fair-minded people. Our belief 
in fairness and justice can, indeed, lead us to accept the most extraordinary restric- 
tions. But it is perhaps the most solid of all the stones in the basement. And those 
who are going to build above it ignore it at their peril. 


Is there nothing to be put on the other side. No faults? No weaknesses? 
I think there are three. 


The first is the trait in the British character which not only wishes to let bygones 
be bygones but sees no point, once a matter is settled, in turning it over, in studying 
or analysing it to find out what really went wrong. Every journalist will tell you 
that once an industrial dispute is over, or a row among the highly placed has been 
disposed of, trying to find out what it was all about is like getting repayment of a 
post-war credit. 


The second is that because of his passion for association, and because of his 
loyalty to whatever he associates himself with, the Englishman is inclined to become 
less and less ready to express his opinions. This is happening already. 


The third is that because they have practised pragmatism so successfully for so 
long, and because ‘ muddling through ’ is now recognized to be the particular gift of 
the British race, any idea that vision, forethought, or the conscious creation of a new 
set of ideals are necessary, will be discountenanced. 


The greatest danger facing British public opinion is pragmatism without purpose. 


DISCUSSION 


Winc Co: . ‘NDER E. B. BEAuMAN: I wonder whether we might have Sir William 
Haley’s views . 1 public opinion polls. 


THE LECTURER: That is a subject almost as large as the lecture. I think public 
opinion polls can accurately tell you what people think they think. I do not believe they 
have any power to tell you why people think they think anything at any given moment. 
The general political argument against them is that they should not be held at times 
of elections because they may influence the people one way or the other. All the people 
who have studied that say that there is no evidence that that happens. I think, therefore, 
that, so far as public opinion polls go, they are all right if you read them. with a good deal 
of caution. They are all wrong if you think that they are an indication of real vpinion, 
of fundamental opinion, or that they will necessarily foretell what will happen. 


Captain I. L. M. McGrocu, R.N.: In the 18th century the idea was current of 
virtual representation—that is to say, before universal suffrage arose a number of 
influential people with a stake in the country did, in fact, represent the people in a 
virtual sense—and nowadays people refer, rather amusingly sometimes, to an institution 
called the Establishment. I wonder whether Sir William has any idea of the extent to 
which the Establishment is, in public opinion, the modern counterpart of the virtual 
representation of the 18th century. 


THE LecTuRER: I think that everybo¢cy who talks about the Establishment has a 
different idea of what he is talking about. They do not seem to agree. I think that every 
society at every stage of its history has people who in one capacity or another are running 
it. I would say that the experience of a very great number of the people in this hall 
would lead them to agree with me when I say that the idea that all those people always 
worked together is a complete fiction. 


Major-GENERAL R. BRAMWELL-Davis: I was rather surprised when Sir William 


said that opinion was evenly divided in this country over Suez. My experience in talking 
to farm hands, factory workers, and young National Service soldiers at that time—both 
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before and after—was that they were pretty well solid behind the Conservative Govern- 
ment at the time. That was largely based on the fact that we had a large Army there 
in the last war and afterwards, and that their fathers had been over there in large numbers 
in the first World War. Admittedly, world opinion was possibly against this country at 


the time, but I do not believe the country was evenly divided right throughout on that 
subject. 


THE LECTURER: Well, that is a matter about which one cannot really dogmatize. 
I quite readily accept correction from anybody on that. Let us say that opinion was 
divided. I would just point out that, by and large, I do not believe that one side, how- 
ever large or small it was, has yet converted the other. 


Group Captain W. G. Morcan : I should like to ask Sir William Haley about the 
present tendency in newspaper reporting to include a considerable amount of opinion 
interlarded with a few facts. I wonder whether he thinks there should be an attempt, 
either by setting an example in the better newspapers or perhaps by means of a lead from 
the B.B.C., to educate people to detect what is in a newspaper account essentially 
opinion and what is an impartial statement of fact. 


THE LECTURER: That, of course, is a very important subject and a very difficult 
one. It is one with which we wrestled in the B.B.C. in my time, when we set up foreign 
correspondents. Of course, no newspaper ought so to slant its newspaper reports that, 
in fact, they are editorials or merely giving the views of the newspaper. At the same time, 
to ask that any newspaper, or for that matter a B.B.C. correspondent, should be nothing 
but a Hansard or a Gazette, simply saying what was said without giving any views at-all, 
would not really be serving either readers or hearers. There has to be a fair, sensible 
halfway house. You have a correspondent in a foreign country and you keep him there 
for years so that, in fact, he can know the value of what is being said, so that he can 
know who are the people who are worth paying attention to there, and which people are 
likely, when they speak, to be influential or not, and it would be quite wrong if he did not 
indicate, not only to his editor, whether it be in newspapers or in the B.B.C., but also 
to his readers or hearers, what his views were on those matters. It would be quite wrong, 
of course, if all the correspondents pointed the same way just to plug a line. I think 
it would be equally wrong if they just became completely colourless recorders of what 
was said. There must be interpretation too as long as it is honest interpretation and, if 
necessary, will go, as it sometimes does, against the line of the newspaper—the B.B.C. 
has no line—as well as for it. 


Group.CapTain J. H. Lapstey: I should like to ask Sir William about the effect 
of television in the international field. I think we would all agree that it is not influencing 
opinion in this country in the same serious way as sound broadcasting did, and that 
would appear to apply also to broadcasts like those of Cairo Radio and the Voice of 
America. Should we, therefore, if those are not going to be listened to, be making other 
plans ? 

THE LEcTURER: I think television has—I have always believed it—a substantial 
future in the international field for three reasons. 


The first reason is that a television programme is an immensely costly business, not 
only in money but in resources and, in fact, in material. You run out of material very 
quickly. Therefore, there is much more likelihood of a readiness in all countries to accept 
filmed material from other countries. 


Secondly, as it is primarily an entertainment medium, you may be able to get more 
information—perhaps not ideas but information—about a country over to another 
country, which is very valuable. ; 


Thirdly, because—let us face up to it—broadcasts to one country about other 
countries and—sad though it is that one must say it—about the Commonwealth are not 


frightfully popular listening. You do not get millions and millions of people listening 
in to these things. 
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I think there is a much better chance that a larger portion of the television audience 
will look at a film, in this country, about life in Australia, or, in Australia, about life in 
this country, than was possible in sound radio, and, therefore, I think that television has 
a quite substantial and valuable part to play in the international field. 


AIR VICE-MARSHAL W. M. Yoor: I was a little surprised at the suggestion made by 
Sir William that the B.B.C. or television, including the I.T.A., in fact influences public 
opinion. I always understood that they were impartial and that all they did, in fact, 
was to inform us so as to enable us to form our own judgment on a matter. I would 
think, by and large, that that is borne out by our experience. We may influence other 
countries, but I suggest that broadcasts in the United Kingdom do not influence public 
opinion. 


THE LECTURER: I said that the sole duty of the B.B.C. was to provide the arena. 
I used those words. I also said that it had no policy on any controversial matter. The 
way in which I think it can influence public opinion, and I see nothing wrong in it, is by 
showing that, in fact, democratic processes are a matter of discussion and argument. 
That applies as much in the home as it does in the affairs of the nation. I believe that 
the original Brains Trust did not provide much information but it did a very useful 
service in millions of homes by showing the head of the household that conversation was 
not a matter of just grunts and monosyllables when some other member of the family 
said something to him. The same applies in the general field of politics. 


I think that sound broadcasting provided the arena. It tried to discharge its duty 
of impartiality. It had no views on any of the matters at issue, but it did have an 
influence on the public by showing that if there were two sides to a question they could 
be reasonably discussed. 


LrevuT.-CoLonEL H. Lacy: Might I ask whether the correspondents to The Times, 
the members of the public who write letters to The Times, are a cross-section of public 
opinion, or is there some criterion in operation which might conflict with their being a 
true cross-section ? 


THE LEcTURER: This is almost getting into matters of editorial philosophy. Of 
course, the letters to The Times come largely from the readers of The Times—I think that 
is fairly axiomatic—but whether the readership of The Times reflects the whole of public 
opinion I would not like to say. 


So far as the choice of letters goes, the only policy guiding it is, again, to provide as 
free a forum as one can for matters which it seems either necessary to discuss or necessary 
to reveal, and to give all sides to the discussion as fair a chance as possible to have their 
say. It is not for me to say whether it is done fairly or not. All one can say is that one 
tries to do it fairly. The only certain thing is that no matter at what point you close a 
correspondence, there is always someone who says that to do so was unfair. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I am sure that we are all feeling much better informed and probably 
much wiser on the subject of the foundation of public opinion as a result of the very 
comprehensive and instructive address by Sir William and also of the capable way in 
which he has dealt with the questions. I certainly am not going to attempt to sum up 
what he has had to say. I have learned by experience that when Sir William has finished 
an address or a talk it would be superfluous to attempt any comment of that type. 


However, I would say from my own experience in the Services and from my own 
experience in industry—if I may so term it; I believe that broadcasting has been 
described as an industry—that no large organization, no large institution, no large 
business, and no public service—I would say that that includes the fighting Services—can 
afford to neglect to study the full meaning of public relations. Certainly it cannot neglect 
to cultivate a well-informed public opinion. If this lecture had not been confined to the 
subject of the foundation of public opinion, I would have asked Sir William to comment 
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on whether or not the defence Services did all that was reasonably and legitimately 
possible to cultivate well-informed public opinion. I think that is a very important matter 
for the Services. 


Public opinion, I think, is a matter which demands expert study, constant review, 
and, above all, sound judgment, and that is something which, I think, in the past, perhaps, 
the fighting Services have neglected in their relations with public opinion and in informing 
not only the public but also Parliament of what they are really doing and what they are 
attempting to do within whatever directions are given to them by Parliament. 


I feel sure that all of you would wish me to thank Sir William, and I think that those 
absent members who will be able to read in the JouRNAL what Sir William has had to say 
will wish me to thank him for what I would describe as a first-class contribution towards 
the aims of this Institution. (Applause.) 
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MUSCAT AND OMAN 


By Coionet D. DE C. SmiLey, M.V.O., O.B.E., M.C., 
Royal Horse Guards, Commander of the Sultan’s Armed Forces 


BACKGROUND EVENTS, 1950-55 


IL politics form the background to recent events in Oman—a country of 
Q)~ 500,000 people, under the rule of Sultan Said bin Taimur, Sultan of 

Muscat and Oman. Situated at the south-eastern corner of the Arabian 
Peninsula, and noted chiefly for its dates and dried fish, the country is known to 
have great undeveloped mineral wealth in addition to the hopes of oil. 


A British oil company had been granted prospecting concessions in Oman in 
1939, but it was not until about 1950 that the first efforts were made to search for oil, 
and these were somewhat discouraged when the first oil survey party was fired on by 
hostile tribesmen in the Buraimi area. Buraimi came into the news in 1451, when it 
was claimed by the Saudis. This was disputed by the British who claimed that of 
the nine oases comprising Buraimi, six were the property of the Ruler of Abu Dhabi, 
and the remaining three the property of the Sultan of Muscat and Oman. 


A Saudi armed force arrived in the 
Buraimi oasis in August, 1952, thus f 
not only violating an agreement con- Persian Gulf P a i. if of | 





cluded with Her Majesty’s Government 
in 1951 but also crossing the territory 
of the Ruler of Abu Dhabi en route. The | 
British Government demanded its \\ a Ria 
withdrawal. The Sultan raised his |) “pe tcia, 
tribes and, supported by the Imam, | “, states 
prepared to march on the Buraimi oasis. | ““**"+--..__ a 
At the last minute the British Govern- | 
ment concluded a standstill agreement 
with the Saudi Government, by which SAUDI LB. wasiran 
the latter in practice secured great : ay 
advantages, ARABIA ’ 
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ment, the British Government | .....------"" by 
intervened and advised the Sultan av® 969 
against the use of force and suggested 
that the matter be settled by arbitration. 
The Sultan very reluctantly agreed. 
It was soon proved that he had been i} 
very ill-advised by his friends ; and the arbitration attempts had to be broken off 
abruptly when it was discovered that the Saudis had been resorting to bribery and 
intimidation on such a scale as to destroy the possibility of any impartial arbitration. 
The British move was probably taken to avoid a diplomatic clash with the Americans, 
but when it became apparent that the Saudis had no scruples in these matters, the 
British themselves resorted to force and the Trucial Oman Scouts, with a small 
element of the Sultan’s forces, moved against Buraimi and drove the Saudi soldiers 
out. 

In 1954 the old Imam died. Though not recognized by the Sultan, they had in 
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fact made common cause against the Saudis, whom the Omanis consider foreigners, 
and furthermore the old Imam had refused to accept Saudi bribes. Before he died 
the Imam became rather feeble of mind, and while he was in this condition he was 
persuaded by Suleiman bin Hamyar to appoint a nominee of Suleiman’s as his 
successor. This was confirmed by those responsible for electing the new Imam 
before the old one had even been buried, a very short time in a hot country like Oman. 


Suleiman bin Hamyar is Sheikh of the Beni Riyam tribe, which inhabited the 
villages on the Jebel Akhdar, hence his self-styled name—Lord of the Green 
Mountain. In addition, the Beni Riyam also occupied a number of villages at the 
foot of the jebel, among them Tanuf, Kamah, Nizwa, Birket-al-Mauz, and Muti, 
all names that will feature later in this article. 
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By Omani standards Suleiman was a rich man, his money coming either from 
his property or in the form of Saudi gold. There is ample evidence from captured 
documents that Suleiman had been receiving Saudi bribes for a number of years. 
He was also held in high regard by his tribe, in which fear probably was the motive, 
and he was alleged to have the power of death over his tribesmen. The tales about 
him are many, including the fact that he had the droit de seigneur in his tribe, and 
his walking stick left across the threshold of any house was a sign that he was engaged 
with the lady of the house and nobody could enter on pain of death. He suffers from 
venereal disease, and is reputed to have a strong liking for whisky, forbidden by his 


Suleiman’s nominee was Ghalib bin Ali, a member of the Beni Hinna tribe, and 
his right-hand man was his brother Talib bin Ali. Thus was formed the trio of 
Ghalib, Talib, and Suleiman, whose names were later to achieve some notoriety. 


On his appointment Ghalib proceeded to place garrisons of his own men in 
various places in the interior of Oman, such as Ibri, in an attempt to exert his influence, 
and from then on relations between Ghalib and the Sultan rapidly deteriorated. 
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From 1952 onwards the Saudis did not scruple to break the standstill agreement 
and continually sought to undermine the loyalty of tribes belonging to the Sultan. 
Their efforts were redoubled after the appointment of the new Imam in 1954. 


THE SULTAN’S FORCES 


Before continuing the story, this is the most suitable place to give a brief outline 
of the Sultan’s forces at this moment. In all there were three units :-— 


(a) The Muscat Regiment. This unit was mainly employed on guard 
duties in Muscat, but was capable of raising a company of about 120 men and a 
mortar platoon for operations, 

(6) The Battinah Force, sometimes known as the Sohar Force, of some 200 
men. 
(c) The Muscat and Oman Field Force, commonly known as M.O.F.F. 
This force had been raised to protect the oil company, who had now started to 
operate in Oman. It would be wrong to call the men trained soldiers, The 
truth was that the 300-odd men who comprised the force had been recruited 


from the suks, given a rifle and uniform, and after a short time found themselves 
in action. 


In 1955 the Sultan decided to take action against Ghalib and his followers. To 
this end he despatched the M.O.F.F.via Ibri, Fahud, and Adam to Nizwa, which was 
occupied in December, 1955. It was at this period that the Sultan himself paid his 
visit to Nizwa, which has been recorded in the book of James Morris called Sultan in 
Oman. It is of interest that at the time of this visit Suleiman made obeisance to the 
Sultan. 


The M.O.F.F. were first billetted at Nizwa, but later built a new camp at Firq, 
about four miles to the east. This had the advantage of keeping the soldiery out 
of the temptations of the town, was near a river, and adjacent to the airstrip which 
was later of importance. 


While these moves were going on, Talib was in Saudi Arabia, whose Government 
gave him every assistance in recruiting approximately 500 Omanis who were working 
for the oil company. These men were given military training by Saudi Army 
instructors, and were accommodated in the Saudi barracks in Damman. It is clear 
that the Saudis wished to see Ghalib established as Imam in Oman, as he would then 
become a Saudi stooge and later on it would be easy for them to incorporate the area 
into Saudi Arabia, It later transpired that of the 500 Omanis who received training, 
not more than 200 remained serving with Ghalib and Talib, the rest dispersing to 
their homes on reaching Oman. The 200-odd who remained with Ghalib are from 
now on referred to as the ‘ hard core.’ 


In March, 1956, a company of M.O.F.F. was sent to garrison the Sharquiya—the 
range of mountains running south of the Jebel Akhdar and separated from it by a 
pass known as the Sumail Gap, through which the oil company road ran from Muscat 
to their drilling area in the interior. The reason for the despatch of this force was 
that the tribes in the Sharquiya were reported to be getting restless. In July an 
incident took place at Minterib at which one officer was wounded, two men killed, 
and three wounded. Further troops and two field guns were then sent down to 
reinforce the garrison in August, and they remained there until December when 
the entire garrison was withdrawn to Firq. On March Ist, 1957, the M.O.F.F. was 
redesignated the Oman Regiment. 
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THE 1957 REVOLT 


In March, 1957, Sheikh Ibrahim bin Issa al Harthi arrived in the Sharquiya 
with about 70 hard core followers with a view to starting a revolt against the Sultan. 
In April and May the Oman Regiment received a series of orders and counter-orders 
for moves in opposition to Ibrahim bin Issa’s men, but finally returned to Firq 
utterly frustrated since they had been forbidden to take any action against Ibrahim 
bin Issa’s followers as the Sultanate authorities were negotiating with him at the same 
time. Finally Ibrahim was summoned to Muscat to see the Sultan. For reasons yet 
to be explained, he chose to go without any guarantee for his safe conduct, and was 
duly detained in Muscat by the Sultan and remains a prisoner to this day. 

The reason for Ibrahim’s actions can only be guessed, but it is probable that he 
was waiting for Talib to land on the Battinah coast on a certain day, which was to be 
the signal for him to strike. In the event, Talib’s boat broke down and he had to 
return to Damman for repairs, and possibly Ibrahim thought the plans had mis- 
carried and so had quickly moved to put himself in the clear with the Sultan. A few 
days later Talib sailed again and this time successfully landed on the Battinah coast 
with between 60 and 80 hard core, the date being 14th June, 1957. 

Talib and his followers then split into small parties and moved from the coast to 
Wadi Ali, which is near Ghalib and Talib’s own home village of Balat Sait. Here they 
concentrated and Ghalib raised his flag of revolt. Being in the country of their own 
tribe, the Beni Hinna, they were well positioned to recruit more followers, and the 
Beni Hinna are one of the best fighting tribes in Oman. 

On 7th July the Oman Regiment moved from Firq towards Hamra, where they 
hoped to intercept Talib’s forces, and arrived there the next day. On the night of 
12th/13th July an event took place which changed the balance of the opposing 
forces. Suleiman bin Hamyar, who had been living under house arrest in Muscat, 
broke his parole and made his way to join up with Talib. He ordered the Beni 
Riyam to rally to his aid, and with the Beni Hinna these two tribes virtually controlled 
the Jebel Akhdar. Not only that, they also controlled the area round the base of the 
jebel with only a doubtful area controlled by the Abryeen tribe around Hamra. 

This put the Oman Regiment in a very difficult position as their lines of com- 
munication were extremely vulnerable, and so the decision was made to withdraw. 
The less said about this operation the better, but the result was a disaster. The 
Sultan’s forces were sniped at and ambushed all the way back to Nizwa, casualties 
were sustained, vehicles blew up on mines, men began to desert, some fled into the 
desert where they died, and one company was taken prisoner. The remnants barely 
halted at their base at Firq but, abandoning quantities of arms and equipment, 
continued the retreat to Fahud, many miles to the south, where they arrived on 17th 
July. At the same time the Wali of Nizwa deserted his post and the rebels entered 
unopposed. 

At this stage the Sultan appealed to the British for help, and within a month 
this was forthcoming. Two companies of 1 Cameronians were flown in from Bahrain 
and two squadrons of the Trucial Oman Scouts (referred to in future as the T.O.S.) 
moved to Ibri, where they were joined by some 200 men of the Battinah Force (which 
in March had been redesignated the Northern Frontier Regiment). One troop of the 
15/19 Hussars was also flown up from Aden. The whole force was placed under the 
command of Brigadier J. A. R. Robertson. 

In a very short time after their arrival the opposition melted away and Nizwa 
was reoccupied unopposed. Units of the Sultan’s forces also occupied Izki and Birket- 
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al-Mauz. A factor that probably helped to speed up the enemy’s withdrawal from 
these strategic points was the very accurate rocket fire on the forts in these towns by 
Venoms of the Royal Air Force. At about this time the Oman Regiment was dis- 
banded, the more useless elements were discharged, and about one company’s strength 
only was retained. Eventually they became integrated with the Muscat Regiment. 


The decision was then made to withdraw all British troops. Whether this was 
a political or military decision I do not know but, being wise after the event, it was 
definitely the wrong one. The story now current in Oman is that Sayed Tariq, the 
Sultan’s half-brother and liaison officer between the British military and Omani civi 
authorities, asked Brigadier Robertson to follow the retreating rebels on to Balat 
Sait, as it was known that many of them had returned to this village. This request 
was refused, some say because Brigadier Robertson did not consider his troops to be 
sufficiently trained in mountain warfare to operate in this type of country, while 
other reports have it that the British Government were anxious to withdraw all 
British troops before the Omani question was debated at the United Nations, since 
certain Arab states had moved to put it on the agenda. 


Whatever the reasons, the opportunity of ending the matter for good was lost, 
and the three rebel leaders and their followers were able to withdraw up the jebel at 
their leisure. It was reported that Suleiman was even able to move up some of his 
furniture, and he was certainly able to arrange for the removal of his priceless library 
of oid Arabic books and manuscripts to a place of safety—they have not been found 
to this day. 


Before withdrawing, the British sappers destroyed certain property belonging 
to Suleiman, including the villages of Tanuf and Kamah, his big fort in Birket-al- 
Mauz having already been well rocketed by the Royal Air Force. By September all 
the British troops had been withdrawn with the exception of a troop of Ferret scout 
cars of the 15/19 Hussars, who were later relieved by the 13,18 Hussars. 


The stage was then set for the next round. The only known routes up the jebel 
were a number of donkey tracks. Any other way up was considered quite impossible 
to any except trained mountaineers. Efforts were made by the Sultan’s troops to 
climb the jebel by these tracks, but all these efforts met with failure. This was not 
so very surprising as one has only to look at the jebel to realize that a small picket 
on the tracks could hold up a greatly superior force for a considerable time. Nor 
was it easy to outflank these pickets. 


In these attempts a number of casualties was sustained and gradually a state of 
stalemate was reached, with the Sultan’s forces sitting at the base of the jebel and 
unable to find a way up it and the rebels happily ensconsed on the top, but unable to 
attack and capture the military camps on the plains. 

At this time the rebels became increasingly active, not only in sniping the camps 
occupied by the Sultan’s troops at Nizwa and Izki, but also in laying small American 
mines on the road used by the oil company for running their supplies from Muscat 
via Izki to the drilling at Fahud. The numbers of vehicles blown up that belonged to 
either the Sultan’s forces or to the oil company grew to such serious proportions that 
the oil company drivers refused to drive on this road. 


THE AMERY MISSION 


In January, 1958, the Under-Secretary of State for War, Captain Julian Amery, 
accompanied by Foreign Office and War Office advisers, visited Muscat. They had 
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several meetings with the Sultan. These meetings laid the foundations for the Agree- 
ment of july, 1958, by which certain steps were taken to help the Sultan to reorganize 
his armed forces and carry out a civil development programme. 


Among the points agreed were measures to increase the effectiveness of the 
Sultan’s Armed Forces, commonly known as S.A.F. The immediate secondment of 
up to 23 officers from the British Army to take over key appointments in S.A.F. was 
the first to be initiated. These officers were to be under a Chief of Staff and were to 
include Staff officers for the Force H.Q. as well as regimental and company com- 
manders for the Muscat and Northern Frontier Regiments. In addition the Sultan 
was promised help in forming his own Air Force which was to have five aircraft and 
pilots seconded from the Royal Air Force to fly them. Other points concerned the 
loan or gift of various military equipment, and particularly transport. 


EVENTS FROM APRIL TO NOVEMBER, 1958 


I can now continue the story as my personal record. In April I was posted from 
Stockholm, where I had been Military Attaché, to Muscat, where I was to be Chief 
of Staff to the Sultan’s Armed Forces. 


Leaving Sweden, where the temperature was four degrees below zero Fahrenheit 
and the ice on the sea 12 feet thick, I was within two weeks in Muscat, where the day 
shade temperatures were already up in the 100s. 


A few days after my arrival I flew to pay my respects to the Sultan, who was 
living in his summer residence in the cooler climate at Salalah on the southern shores 
of Oman. During my visit he informed me that he wished me to be known as the 
Commander of the S.A.F. rather than the Chief of Staff, as that is what my role was 
to be rather than that of a staff adviser. I then flew on to Aden to make my number 
with the officers of the H.Q. of British Forces Arabian Peninsula (in future known 
as B.F.A.P.), with whom I was to have dealings later on. On the way back I visited 
Bahrain where I was kindly put up by the British Resident, Sir Bernard Burrows, 
and met the officers of the H.Q. Land Forces Persian Gulf (in future known as 
L.F.P.G.), who were the nearest British Headquarters to Oman. 

My position was a strange one as I was under the direct command of the Sultan, 
to whom Ff owed my allegiance, though a special clau: > in my terms of service stated 
that this was providing it did not conflict with my allegiance to Her Majesty. Further- 
more, although I had a close liaison with B.F.A.P. and L.F.P.G., I was not under 
their orders. As I had British troops from these headquarters later under my 
command it sometimes needed a certain amount of diplomacy to avoid compli- 
cations. 

As soon as I had completed my trips outside the country my next task was to 
get myself thoroughly acquainted with the job in hand, i.e. the defeat of the rebels 
on the Jebel Akhdar. To this end I had to make a series of tours round and flights 
over the jebel in order to be able to appreciate the problems and later make a plan. 

The dispositions of the S.A.F. when I arrived were as follows :— 

(a) Force H.Q. (H.Q. S.A.F.) was at Beit al Falaj. This is about five miles 
from Muscat and situated at a strategic point where all the roads from the 
interior to Muscat pass. The place looks like an Indian Army cantonment with a 
white “Beau Geste’ style fort in the centre. An airstrip for light aircraft 
adjoins the camp, and on my arrival had two single-engined Pioneers on it used 
for communication flights and casualty evacuation, being flown by R.A.F. 
pilots. 
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(b) The Muscat Regiment (M.R.) of some 250 men was based at Beit al 
Falaj and were completely non-operational as they were all used for guard 
duties in Muscat. It also deployed a company at Izki, but I shortly incorporated 
this company into the Northern Frontier Regiment, as the company was 
administered from Nizwa and was really the remnants of the Oman Regiment. 

(c) The Northern Frontier Regiment (N.F.R.), of about 450 men and 
based at Nizwa, with a company at Kamah. 

(d) The Artillery Troop based at Kamah, from where the two 5.5-inch guns 
could shell the main rebel villages of Habib, Saiq, and Sharaijah on top of the 
jebel. The troop also manned two 75-mm. gun-howitzers. 

(e) The Depot. Situated at Ghobra, about 15 miles from Muscat, it 
consisted of one British officer with a staff of 25, and 60 recruits. This figure 
later rose to 120. 

(f) Attached British troops in Oman, also under my command, consisted of 
two squadrons of the T.O.S., one at Ibri and one at Izki; one troop of 
13/18 Hussars at Nizwa, later increased to two troops ; one officer and eight 
sergeants from the Royal Marines attached as junior leaders to the N.F.R. ; 
and various small detachments such as Royal Corps of Signals operators at Beit 
al Falaj and Nizwa, R.A.F. ground crew for the Pioneers, etc. In all, a total of 
under 50 British troops, compared with the thousands alleged by Radio Cairo. 


The officers of the Sultan’s forces up to the time of my arrival were all contract 
officers. Major John Goddard, R.E., my G2, the only other seconded officer, arrived 
on the same aeroplane as myself. 


The contract officers, of whom there were about 15, had varied backgrounds. 
The majority had been officers, mostly in the British or old Indian Armies, though 
some had been R.A.F., and some were Pakistanis, such as the medical officers. In 
addition there were also officers and non-commissioned officers seconded from the 
Pakistani Army. 


The characters, temperament, and military skill of these officers ranged from one 
extreme to another, but, unlike the seconded officers who came later, they could all 
speak either Arabic or Urdu or both. It was early apparent to me that orders were 
often regarded as a basis of discussion by a committee, and that some changes were 
necessary. At first the contract officers appeared to be suspicious of seconded 
officers and probably thought that they were in danger of losing their jobs, but once 
they realized that they were not all going to be outed by seconded officers they 
co-operated loyally and some were invaluable. 


Of the Sultan’s troops, these were either Omani Arabs, mostly recruited from 
the coastal districts, or Baluchis recruited from Gwadur—a piece of territory on the 
coastline surrounded by Pakistan, at that time part of the Sultanate. On my 
arrival the force was about 50 per cent. Arabs and Baluch, but later the proportion 
rose to approximately 75 per cent. Baluch to 25 per cent. Arabs. 


I spent May and June carrying out a number of tours round the base of the 
Jebel Akhdar. In May, together with Sayid Tariq, the Sultan’s half-brother, we 
visited most of the villages to the west and south of the jebel, and ‘ fuddled’ with 
the local Walis, who were tie Government representatives administering the villages, 
or where there were no Walis, with the village Sheikhs or headmen. ‘ Fuddling’ 
entailed having a cup of coffee with our host and exchanging news, and sometimes 
staying for a meal. In the usual Arab standard of hospitality this consists of far 
more than one can eat, usually taking the form of a complete goat or sheep on a huge 
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pile of rice. Sitting cross-legged on the floor, which to me is agony, one ate until one 
could eat no more, and often suffered disastrous effects to one’s stomach later. These 
meals were commonly known to the British troops as ‘ mutton grabs.’ 


Among villages visited with Sayid Tariq were Muti and Mi’aidin, which had both 
been reported as enemy held. We entered them with no sign of any enemy and I 
could not help feeling that a slight symptom of staleness infected the Army, and that 
a more offensive spirit was needed. This did not take long in coming as the impact 
of the Royal Marine sergeants as junior leaders was just appearing, and after a very 
short time the offensive spirit was restored. The Royal Marines were quite excellent 
and in spite of the language difficulties they had the complete confidence of their men 
who were prepared to follow them anywhere. It was a great blow when the Royal 
Marine attached detachment, which had eventually grown to one officer and 20 
sergeants, had to be withdrawn, and not before two non-commissioned officers had 
been killed in action. 


At the end of June, accompanied by Mr. S. Watt of the P.D.(O) Oil Company, I 
made a two weeks’ tour round the base of the Jebel Akhdar, covering over 870 miles. 
Apart from learning a number of facts about the rebels’ gun-running routes and their 
approaches to the jebel, it was painfully obvious that the rebels could send up men 
and supplies at will. Though there were a number of obvious places where blockading 
troops should be stationed, the forces under my command were totally inadequate to 
do so. 


The problem that faced one was how, with a force of no more than 800 men, 
one could blockade the Jebel Akhdar, at the same time keep the roads open round the 
base, reorganize and retrain the force alrea.y fully committed in active operations, 
and finally assault the jebel and capture or drive out the rebel leaders and their hard 
core. It was pretty certain that once troops reached the top of the jebel, where there 
was a big plateau, resistance would cease and the Beni Riyam would disperse to 
their villages. 

In addition to reconnaissances by road, I also flew over the jebel a number of 
times in a Pembroke, often piloted by the Senior R.A.F. Officer, Persian Gulf, Group 
Captain H: Bufton. Of all people this officer had far the greatest knowledge of the 
top of the jebel, and he could fly one over and accurately point out the rebel leaders’ 
caves and their picket positions on the tracks. These flights were a somewhat 
unpleasant experience, as he used to fly very low over the ground, do extremely 
tight, sick-making turns, and if there were any local informers in the aircraft to 
identify certain caves, they were invariably sick. In addition the rebels had a nasty 
habit of firing at aircraft with their .5 Brownings, as a number of bullet holes in the 
aircraft sometimes proved. 


Throughout the whole campaign, however, the rebels never shot down a single 
aircraft though they scored several hits. The ‘ voice’ Pembroke, used for sending 
messages to the rebels and others on the jebel by loudspeaker (on one occasion a 
message came down from the top of the jebel to complain that it was not working 
properly !), had a narrow escape wher one engine was stopped by a well-directed shot 
and the pilot had to do a difficult landing on one engine, which he did at Firq with 
great skill. One Venom fighter did crash on the top of the jebel after failing to pull 
out of a dive, but according to the pilot of the second Venom who was with him, it 
was definitely not shot down. Radio Cairo normally claimed at least one aircraft 
shot down per week, some even being four-engined jet bombers ! 
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In June the T.O.S. squadron was withdrawn from Izki, and later I had to garrison 


Izki with a number of recruits taken from the Depot who had not even completed 
their basic training. 


Late in June the rebels succeeded in running a lorry of reinforcements and 
weapons from Sharjah, through the Customs Post at Aswad, down the Battinah 
coast, through three posts of Government tribal guards, past Awabi, and down the 
Wadi Beni Kharus to a point where they unloaded the supplies and burned the lorry. 
It is an amazing fact that this old ex-British 3-ton lorry carried four Browning 
.5 anti-aircraft guns, nine weavy mortars, 13 Bren guns and their ammunition, 
three wireless sets, and not less than 40 men! By chance I was only a day behind 
this lorry on my tour and attempted to follow it up the Wadi Beni Kharus, but the 
rebels had wisely laid mines in the wadi and a Land-Rover behind me blew up, badly 
wounding three Arab soldiers of my escort. The Medical Officer was flown up in a 
Pioneer and, on landing on a strip near Awabi by night, it ran into my Land-Rover 
which was lighting the strip. I got out in time, but the Pioneer was completely 
written off though the Land-Rover was able to be driven away less the cabin and hood. 


As a result of this gun-running incident I decided to put a platoon of the Muscat 
Regiment in Awabi and they moved in on 24th June. A week later I also put a 
section of the same unit in the Customs Post at Aswad, in the extreme north of the 
Battinah coast, with orders to search every lorry coming in from the Trucial Oman. 


In June Captain Christopher Soames, the Secretary of State for War, accom- 
panied by the Quartermaster-General and the Director of Infantry, visited Sharjah. 
I flew up to see him and put in a strong plea for a brigade of British troops to be sent 
to Oman to assault the jebel and finish things for good. I received a sympathetic 
hearing, and apart from the fact that it had to be a political decision, it was apparent 
that two battalions were the most that we had any hope of receiving. I therefore 
asked if one of these battalions could either be a Royal Marine Commando, a Para- 
chute battalion, or a Special Air Service unit. The reason for this request was that 
I did not feel that a normal infantry battalion wonid be fit enough to carry out an 
assault without a lot of extra training. 


The heat had now become intense, with day shade temperatures of over IIo deg- 
rees, and on one day at Nizwa it went up to over 125 degrees. It was obvious that 
British troops could not hope to operate until the cooler weather began in September. 
As a matter of medical interest, of the 50-odd British attached in Oman, two died of 
heat exhaustion and 45 were flown out to hospital suffering from the same complaint. 
There was no air-conditioning and the medical authorities considered that two 
months was the maximum time for British troops to serve in Oman without being 
relieved. In a somewhat illogical way this did not apply to British officers seconded 
to the S.A.F., with the result that most went down at some time or another with 
heat exhaustion or prickly heat. 


At the beginning of July mining incidents began to take a heavy toll, and every 
officer in the Northern Frontier Regiment was blown up, some more than once. As 
the Land-Rovers and lorries were sandbagged, casualties were not normally serious, 
though in some cases bad foot injuries resulted. Major Hugh Evans of the Middlesex 


Regiment was one of our worst casualties and he had to be invalided home to our 
great loss. 


Due to the fact that the occupants of Land-Rovers usually received the worst 
injuries, I finally banned their use in the Nizwa area and replaced them with one ton 
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trucks. While they were withdrawn the Land-Rovers had extra steel plates fitted 
under the front mudguards, and later on proved their worth, Lieut.-Colonel Ben 
Dalton, commanding the N.F.R., being the first to go up on a mine and prove their 
value. 


In view of the fantastic claims on Radio Cairo, who usually reported about five 
British killed in every mine incident, the true figures may be of interest. During the 
whole period of the operations up to the time that they finished in February, 1959, 
there have been a total of 158 mine incidents. Of this number 125 were exploded by 
vehicles, five by donkeys or camels, one by a thrown stone, and 27 were lifted. The 
casualties as a result of this were two Arab soldiers and one Arab civilian killed, 
47 soldiers of all races and five civilians wounded, and five donkeys or camels killed. 
A further rr mines were found in a cave at the end of the operations on the jebel. 
Five more mines were exploded by vehicles during one week in May, 1959, injuring 
two local civilians. 


While still on the theme of the true casualties as compared with hundreds killed 
on Radio Cairo, who alleged that I had 120,000 British troops under my command, 
the following are the figures for the months January, 1958, to January, 1959, both 
inclusive :— 

Attached Troops : Killed—t1 British officer (T.O.S.), 6 British other ranks 

(3 S.A.S., 2 Royal Marines, of whom one was a battle accident, 1 Royal Cérps 

of Signals, a traffic accident); Wounded—6 British other ranks (1 S.AS., 

3 Life Guards, 2 Royal Marines). 

S.A.F. Troops: Killed—8 other ranks, including died of wounds ; 

Wounded—z British seconded officers, 1 Pakistani contract officer, 2 British 

contract officers, 46 other ranks. 


Thus out of a grand total of 73 casualties, it can be seen that 49 resulted from mine 
incidents. * 


To revert to my narrative, in July I made several attempts to go on leave but 
was thwarted by the Foreign Office, who insisted on my remaining in Oman in view 
of the rebellion in Iraq. Finally I arrived home, losing two weeks of my leave, 
suffering from dysentery, and then losing a further week of my leave by interviews in 
the War Office. There I was empowered by the Sultan, whom I had seen before my 
return, to press as strongly as possible for British help to assault the jebel and finish 
the campaign. I received a very sympathetic hearing in the War Office and a 
distinctly chilly one in the Foreign Office. 


I learned in the War Office that the 22 Special Air Service Regiment would be 
returning to England, from Malaya, later in the year. Having had a very high 
regard for them from the time I did my parachute training with David Stirling’s 
S.A.S. in their camp at Kabrit in 1943, I suggested that the S.A.S. might be able to 
help us with our present campaign if they could be spared for a few weeks on their 
way home. I also made very strong pleas that the two troops of Life Guards who 
were shortly to relieve the 13/18 Hussars be increased to a full squadron. This 
request, to my delight, was granted and between 16th August and 28th September 
“D” Squadron, the Life Guards, under the command of Major Kenneth Diacre, 
arrived in Oman. From that moment we never ceased to be grateful to those respon- 
sible for this decision. 








* This article was written in June, 1959. There have been one or two mine casualties 
since that date. 
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On my return from leave in late September, most of the Life Guards had arrived 
and they deployed a troop each at Nizwa, Izki, Awabi, and two troops in reserve and 
for convoy escort duty at Beit al Falaj, where they also made their H.Q. Quite 
apart from the protective and reconnaissance work they carried out, their wireless 
communications made a very great difference as a bonus to our own. 


On returning from London I flew to Salalah and reported to the Sultan. The 
results of my efforts to obtain the help of British troops gave grounds for optimism, 
and I flew on to Aden to discuss various details full of hope. 


During August to September my three chief aims were first to tighten the 
blockade round the jebel to try to reduce the amount of men and supplies so easily 
reaching the rebels; secondly, to send reconnaissance patrols up the tracks leading 
up the jebel in order to pinpoint the enemy pickets, improve our very inadequate 
maps, and thus to help in deciding at what point finally to assault the jebel; 
and thirdly, to instil a more aggressive spirit into the Sultan’s forces by a series of 
actions in which they would gain experience and, by successful actions, raise their 
morale. 


Early in October a company of the N.F.R. occupied Tanuf. This cut the last 
supply line through which camels and donkeys were able to carry supplies to the 
rebels, and from that time they had to rely on man-carried supplies. The occupa- 
tion of Tanuf, it later transpired, was a serious blow to Talib, whose H.Q. was in 
a cave not far from there. A number of attacks were made on our positions in 
Tanuf, which were not only regularly mortared, but also attacked in strength. 
These attacks were driven off with losses to the enemy. 


At the end of the month it was decided not to proceed with certain earlier 
plans for an attack on the jebel, and it looked as if the stalemate would continue. 
One plan that could not be put into reverse was the arrival of 200 small Somali 
donkeys which were required to carry supplies during the assault up the jebel. 
These poor little animals were desperately small compared with the Omani jebel 
donkey and had not even been trained to a saddle on their backs. We had neither 
the men nor the time to train them, and they could only carry about 50 lb. compared 
with the jebel donkey’s 120 lb. Moreover they were hopelessly weak for the job 
in spite of assurances of what we had been told they did in Somaliland. In the end 
they became an embarrassment to us and, though used in the final operations, 
were more of a hindrance than a help. To this day we still have them in Oman 
but the locals will not even accept them as a gift. 


In the last week of October my hopes were raised by a visit from Lieut.-Colonel 
Tony Deane-Drummond, who was commanding the 22 S.A.S. Regiment in Malaya. 
The object of his visit was to decide whether operations in the jebel were a suitable 
task for S.A.S.troops. The answer was a decided ‘ yes,’ and Deane-Drummond 
went off full of enthusiasm to recommend to higher authorities the use of one of 
his squadrons on the way home from Malaya to operate up the jebel. 


Early in November the T.O.S. again came to our help and occupied the village 
of Yanqul, threugh which we suspected arms were still being passed up the jebel, 
and the N.F.R. increased their aggressive ~atrols. Whether or not it was the result 
of our blockade measures, or the patrol actions in which our troops came. out best, 
we do not know, but at this moment the rebels made overtures for peace. A short 
armistice ensued in which we stopped our shelling and patrolling and the rebels 
stopped their mine-laying activities. As it became apparent that the terms that 
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they were asking were quite unacceptable to the Sultan, the armistice came to an 
end and both sides restarted hostilities. It is thought that the rebels were definitely 
feeling hard pressed and the blockade was beginning to have some effect ; in fact 
this was confirmed by decuments captured later on. For this reason we suspected 
that the peace feelers were really made in order to play for time while they had a 
breathing space in order to lick their wounds and wait for reinforcements and 
supplies. 


Throughout hostilities it was always possible to correspond with the rebels. 
Notes were sent up, either using women or shepherds as messengers. On the 
occasion that the Venom crashed on the jebel a message was sent up asking for news 
of the fate of the pilot, and within a few hours a typewritten letter had been received 
from Talib stating that he had been killed. 


In the second week in November a small patrol from the Muscat Regiment 
led by Major Tony Hart, a contract officer, found a way to the top of the jebel 
which was unguarded. This was the first time that anyone from our side had reached 
the top, and as far as we knew the rebels did not know of this patrol. This gave 
us an opportunity that had to be exploited to the full, as the morale effect on our 
own troops on getting to the top unopposed would be high, and that of the enemy 
correspondingly lower. The track in question was on the north side of the jebel 
and was approached from our Awabi base up a track leading from a village called 
Hajir. The Hajir track, as it became known, was a good six hours’ climb to the top. 
Though steep, it was possible for donkeys, even though one part of it was a straight 
climb up over 80 steps cut out of the mountain by the Persians centuries ago. 


Tue First S.A.S. TRoops ARRIVE 
A week after Major Hart’s successful patrol, ‘‘D”’ Squadron, 22 S.A.S. Regiment, 
arrived from Malaya under the command of Major John Watts. “The squadron 
was organized into four troops or patrols of about 16 men each, and the squadron 
numbered less than 80. Their fire-power and equipment was, however, on a 
lavish scale and we were all very jealous of their FN rifles, Browning machine guns, 
and Energa grenades. 


A base camp was erected for the S.A.S. at Beit al Falaj, but Major Watts 
quickly got his troops off to carry out a number of patrols to acclimatize the men 
to the type of country in which they were to operate. They had come straight 
from the jungles of Malaya, and the tactics required on the steep, rocky jebel needed 
quite a change from those used in the jungle. 


It was decided to split the S.A.S. troops up and half went to Tanuf where they 
carried out a number of offensive patrols in the area of Tanuf and Kamah slabs 
(huge rock formations several thousand feet high) where Talib was known to have 
his H.Q. During one of these patrols the S.A.S. had a skirmish with the rebels in 
which they certainly kille* one, but they themselves had one of their best non- 
commissioned officers killed, shot through the heart as he showed himself on a 
skyline. This incident gave the S.A.S. a healthy respect for the enemy, whose skill 
I think they had previously tended to underrate. 


The other two troops were sent to Awabi and thence up the jebel by the route 
discovered, by Major Hart, who went with them, together with some men of the 
Muscat Regiment. On all the S.A.S. patrols, men from the S.A.F. were attached 
for the mutual benefit of both units. The S.A.F. were able to learn a lot from the 
S.A.S., and at the same time their local knowledge was of use to the S.A.S. 
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On reaching the top of the jebel the two troops pushed on until they were 
eventually attacked by the rebels. The rebels received a bloody nose and had a 
number of casualties, whereas the S.A.S. had none. The rebels were entrenched in 
positions and caves on a feature known as the Aquabat al Dhafar, and in order to 
help the S.A.S. troops to work round this feature, a platoon of the Muscat Regiment 
was sent up to hold a firm base from which the S.A.S. could work forward. However, 
it soon became apparent that the rebels had reinforced their positions and that they 
could only be dislodged by a set-piece attack. This was not the role for which the 
S.A.S. was intended, so we contented ourselves with holding the firm base on the 
top in order to encourage Talib to divert troops to that sector from the other sectors 
on the jebel. 


Late in November the rebels put in a determined attack on our positions in 
the Tanuf area, held by a company of N.F.R. About 40 rebels attacked, supported 
by heavy mortars, but were driven off after a spirited action in which the Life Guards’ 
Ferrets played a useful role. Unfortunately two soldiers of the Artillery Troop were 
killed in this action. As they were reducing range the gun failed to clear the lip of 
their sanger and a shell burst on a wall of the gunpit. 


On 1st December the S.A.S., from information gained on their previous action 
near Tanuf, attacked a cave that they had noted as being occupied by the rebels. 
It was a great success, the Venoms gave excellent support, and the S.A.S. claimed 
eight killed. After the operations were over we were able to interrogate a number 
of our late opponents and it became apparent that our claims, whether by S.A.S. 
or S.A.F., tended to be over-optimistic. In this particular attack a rebel who was 
in the cave told us later that only two were killed and three wounded. 


At the end of December a squadron of T.O.S. moved to the Awabi front and 
established a base at Hajir, and from there maintained two troops on the top of the 
jebel, reinforcing the M.R. and S.A.S. troops already there. Later a dismounted 
party of 20 Life Guards carried up eight Browning machine guns to the top, and a 
platoon of the N.F.R. also joined the party. 


This gave the S.A.S. sufficient support to put a strong attack in on the 
Aquabat al Dhafar. The attack went in supported by the Life Guards’ Brownings 
and the heavy mortars of the M.R. It was a night attack done in true S.A.S. style 
and by the use of ropes in scaling the steep cliffs the enemy were surprised. Close- 
quarter fighting took place, both sides shouting rude remarks at the other, and 
again the enemy suffered casualties while the S.A.S. had none. However, the enemy 
fought stubborniy and held their ground and it increased the S.A.S. respect for them. 


At about this time Major Watts and I discussed the S.A.S. activities so far. 
We both agreed that the chances of completing the operation successfully with one 
squadron of S.A.S. were slim because the terrain was such that the patrols had to 
be larger than originally intended and good guides were few and far between. We 
both agreed, however, that with a second squadron of S.A.S. we could almost 
certainly guarantee to do the job. 


First we sent a signal to Deane-Drummond asking if he was willing to produce 
a second squadron, to which he replied in the affirmative, adding that he himself 
would come with a small H.Q. to take command of both squadrons. Secondly we 
had to get agreement from both the Foreign and War Offices. The Political Resident 
came to Muscat and we put our case to him, and he agreed to forward our request. 
Both B.F.A.P. and L.F.P.G. agreed to support our request and after a short time 
clearance was given. 
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On 1st January, 1959, Deane-Drummond and his H.Q. arrived. We decided to 
set up a joint S.A.S./S.A.F./R.A.F. H.Q. to conduct future operations and on 
gth January the Tac H.Q., as it was called, was set up in Nizwa in the same camp 
as the N.F.R. In order to facilitate the command structure, and to avoid any 
complications as to who should command whom in the various units in Oman, I 
appointed Deane-Drummond as my Deputy Commander. This meant that he could 


give orders to any of the units at that time deployed, whether British Army, T.O.S., 
or S.A.F. 


On 12th January, “ A’’ Squadron, 22 S.A.S. Regiment, arrived from Malaya by 
air under the command of Major John Cooper, one of the longest-serving officers in 
the S.A.S., having been a member of the crew of David Stirling’s jeep in the Western 
Desert in the war. This squadron was at once sent out to relieve ‘“‘ D ’’ Squadron, 
and to acclimatize themselves. By this time it was very cold on top of the jebel. 
Troops in the Aquabat al Dhafar area had already reported water freezing in their 
water bottles, it had hailed on more than one occasion, and once even snowed. 
Fires at night were absolutely necessary, even at the risk of snipers’ bullets, but in 
fact both sides took this risk and at no time were the fires ever fired on. 

“ D ” Squadron returned to Beit al Falaj for a few days’ rest and refitting, some 
items such as boots having a remarkably short life. The special S.A.S. boots some- 
times lasted as little as five days on the sharp rocks on the jebel, a thing the experts 
in the War Office would not believe. In the end it was found that hockey boots 
were the most useful form of footwear in these conditions. 


PLANNING THE ASSAULT 


While this was happening, planning started for what we hoped would be the 
final assault. Time was an important factor as all the British troops had to be out 
of Oman by the first week in April, as the S.A.S. were due back in the U.K. and the 
other troops could not have stood up to the hot weather that was due to start then. 
Thus we had approximately three months in which to finish the job. The full moon 
period came at the end of each of the three months, and as it had already been 
decided that the operations would best succeed in the full moon periods, the last 
weeks in January, February, and March were the periods which were the important 
ones. If we tried first in January, and failed, then we had two more chances in 
February and March. In all the planning the object was to seize a firm base on top 
of the jebel from which further operations would be mounted. 

As already explained, the Aquabat a) Dhafar feature was too far away from 
the main rebel villages of Habib, Saiq, and Sharaijah. Also the enemy was by now 
well established in this area. If, on the other hand, the enemy could be encouraged 
to expect our main assault to come in that area, he might divert men there from 
other areas. 


The S.A.S. wanted to seize a feature on top of the jebel in the shortest time, 
preferably unopposed, and therefore calling for a strong measure of surprise. The 
three shortest tracks to the rebel villages were the Tanuf, Kamah, and Sumeit 
tracks, all of which were known to have enemy pickets astride them. 

After a reconnaissance by air, Deane-Drummond decided to select a feature 
for the assault between the Wadis Kamah and Sumeit. There was no known track 
but it appeared passable for donkeys except for a portion near the top where a sharp 
ridge, known as Causeway, connected the first main feature (Pyramid) to be climbed 
to the actual top of the jebel (Beercan). It was hoped that the Sappers could 
improve this for the donkeys. 
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The main advantage of this approach was that it was unguarded. The enemy 
were most unlikely to expect us to come that way and therefore would be taken by 
surprise. Furthermore it could be climbed in one night, so that by dawn the leading 
troops would be established on top of the jebel where they could be supplied by air. 


I already had strict instructions from B.F.A.P. that all other troops in Oman 
were to be used in support of the S.A.S. This caused some disappointment to the 
S.A.F. troops who had for so long tried to reach the top, and they were not keen 
to take a back seat while the S.A.S. made the main assault. However, they had an 
important role to play, first in making diversionary attacks before the main assault, 
secondly in taking over features as the S.A.S. captured them, and finally holding the 
firm base on top of the jebel from which the S.A.S. would operate forward. 


On reaching the top of the jebel, and having received air drops, the plan was 
to play things ‘ off the cuff,’ depending on the enemy’s reactions, news of the leaders, 
etc., but if little or no opposition was encountered to push patrols on to the villages 
of Habib, Saiq, and Sharaijah, while at the same time the Kamah track would be 
cleared of all enemy and opened up for donkey supply columns. 


In order to keep the enemy guessing, and by now they must have had a pretty 
shrewd idea that an assault was imminent, a deception plan was put into effect. 


D-Day was chosen, due to the moon, as 25th January, weather permitting. It 
was essential that at least 24 hours of good weather followed the assault in order for 
the air drop to be made, otherwise they would arrive on top of the jebel short of 
food, water, and ammunition. 


Before D-Day the following diversions were made :— 


(a) From 8th to 22nd January, “ D ” Squadron, S.A.S., and “‘ A” Company, 
N.F.R., carried out offensive patrols in the Tanuf area and occupied some high 
ground normally used by the rebels as an observation post. 

(b) From 18th to 22nd January, “ A ’’ Squadron, S.A.S., and the squadron 
of T.O.S. carried out offensive patrols in the Aquabat al Dhafar area. On the 
night of 23rd January ‘‘ A’ Squadron, leaving one troop and the T.O.S. in the 
Aquabat al Dhafar area, crossed over the jebel and down to Tanuf. 

(c) During the night 23rd/24th January, “ A ’”’ and ‘‘ C’”” Companies of the 
N.F.R. were to make the maximum diversionary attacks in the Tanuf and 
Izki areas respectively. 

(d) On the night 24th/25th, the leaders of the donkey drovers were told 
in the strictest confidence that the assault would be up the Tanuf track. It is 
believed that this news reached the rebels in a remarkably short time. 


It was hoped that as a result of all these diversions Talib would be thoroughly 
confused as to where the main assault would come. It later transpired that on the 
morning of the assault both he and Suleiman bin Hamyar were over in the Aquabat 
al Dhafar area, a good eight hours’ march from Beercan. 


FINAL PLANS 


Having planned all the diversions and deceptions, it remains for the final plan 
to be explained. In brief the object was to seize Beercan, on top of the jebel, and 
a feature further on overlooking Habib, called Colin. 


The assault was to be divided into three phases—the first the capture of Pyramid, 
Beercan, and Colin by “ D’’ Squadron, S.A.S., and Vincent (a feature about one- 
third of the way up Pyramid) by ‘‘ A’’ Squadron, $.A.S., by first light on D + 1. 
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Second phase, “A ’’ Squadron, S.A.S., was to be relieved by “ C ’” Company, N.F.R., 
and Pyramid to be taken over by the dismounted troop of the Life Guards. Third 
phase, “ D ” Squadron, S.A.S., was to consolidate on Colin, and “‘ A’ Squadron on 
Beercan. 


In addition to the Regular troops there were also two parties of tribal irregulars. 
On the south side, 50 Beni Ruawha under Major Clarke were to accompany the S.A.S. 
squadrons and on the north side 200 Abryeen, strengthened with a platoon of the 
Muscat Regiment, under Major Coates, were to cause a diversion from the Awabi 
area, and if unopposed were to climb to the top of the jebel by way of two tracks 
from that direction. Further support was to come from the Royal Air Force. No. 8 
Venom Squadron, based on Sharjah, was to give close fighter support, and three 
Valettas from Bahrain were to make nine supply drops on Beercan on the morning 
of D+ 1. Two helicopters were also stationed at Nizwa to evacuate any casualties 
to the Field Hospital already established there. 


One final and important point, and what turned out to be the biggest headache, 
was that of the donkey columns. Some had to accompany the assaulting troops on 
the first night, and others had to be ready to move up the Kamah track once it had 
been cleared of enemy fire. The importance of the donkeys was not only in the 
carrying of arms, ammunition, and water for the assaulting troops, but in the event 
of bad weather causing the air drops to be cancelled, the donkey loads were vital. 


THE ASSAULT 


All diversionary attacks took place as planned, though “‘C ’’ Company of the 
N.F.R. had a difficult time in which one of their Arab soldiers was killed. From 
later interrogation of prisoners it was evident that these diversions had the desired 
effect. Due to unfavourable weather forecasts of clouds being below the top of the 
jebel, the final assault was postponed for 24 hours, which turned out to be a correct 
decision. 

On the actual assault most things went according to plan and surprise was 
achieved. The going was much more difficult than envisaged and progress the first 
night was slow. The small Somali donkeys proved themselves more of a hindrance 
than a help, and most had to be abandoned at Vincent, though a few reached 
Pyramid. The local jebel donkeys were good. 


Near Vincent occurred the only casualties of the assault when a stray sniper’s 
bullet hit and exploded a grenade in a S.A.S. soldier’s pack. He and the two men 
following him were badly wounded, and though the helicopters evacuated them in a 
very short time, one helicopter landing under mortar fire, two of the three men died 
within 24 hours. 

“C” Company, N.F.R., came under mortar and machine-gun fire from the 
Kamah slab, but this was silenced by the fire of the 5.5s of our Artillery Troop, 
who were thirsting for targets. The leading troops of the S.A.S. also came under 
fire from a .5 Browning in the mouth of a cave. This ceased when a S.A.S. soldier 
stalked and killed both enemy gunners with a well-aimed grenade. 


From the start line at the base of the jebel to the peak of Pyramid took nine 
and a half hours of hard climbing. From Pyramid to Beercan a high ridge known 
as Causeway had to be negotiated, which proved quite impassable for donkeys. 
This took a further two hours to cross, and at times ropes had to be used. However, 
by making one squadron of S.A.S. shed all their heavy packs and equipment and 
pushing on, Beercan was occupied by first light as planned. 
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There was no apparent enemy reaction and Beercan was consolidated. At the 
same time about 20 former enemy villagers gave themselves up. This was followed 
by the successful dropping of the nine supply drops, each of which consisted of 
some 3,000 lb. of supplies. 


All opposition melted away except for some sporadic mortar fire from the Kamah 
slab area, and it later transpired from interrogations that the lack of opposition was 
not only due to the absence of the leaders, but also due to the fact that the rebels 
who saw the parachute supplies dropping mistook them for parachutists. As soon 
as the word spread around the jebel that hundreds of parachutists were dropping 
on the top, the three rebel leaders decided to make their escape with their body- 
guard of hard core, leaving the unfortunate Beni Riyam villagers to take the 
consequences. 


Later in the morning Sayid Tariq and I flew up to Beercan in a helicopter and 
met Deane-Drummond, who had climbed up with his troops. We shortly heard on 
the wireless that Habib and Saiq had been entered unopposed, so we all flew on to 
Saiq by helicopter. 


At Saiq we joined a patrol that was setting off with a guide to Suleiman’s cave. 
There we found the fire still smoking and the cave, or rather system of caves which 
ran back into the mountain like a rabbit warren, was found to be filled with loot 
ranging from arms, ammunition, and food to such things as a new Singer sewing 
machine. Suleiman was also stupid enough to leave behind all his personal letters, 
and from the 1,000-odd that were later translated much valuable intelligence was 
gleaned on the rebel organization, arms supplies, and those who were rebel helpers 
or sympathizers. A number of our so-called allies turned out to be double-crossers, 
one tribal guard leader who was supposed to be guarding a sector of road against 
mining turning out to be the chief minelayer himself. 


Sharaijah was captured the same day but few people were seen as they were 
mostly hiding in caves, with which the jebel was riddled. 


The tribal irregulars with Major Clarke had shrunk from 50 to 15 during the 
assault, 35 returning to the base of the jebel, being unwilling to face the climb from 
Pyramid to Beercan. The 15 who remained were sent off to contact the local 
population, who were to be told that if they gave up their weapons they would be 
given a free pardon on the spot and released. A few came in at first, but as word 
spread that no reprisals were being taken against them, the numbers increased 
daily. 

A couple of days later the 200 Abryeen irregulars, who had by then shrunk to 
about 70, together with the platoon from the Muscat Regiment, arrived at Saiq with 
Major Coates and their Sheikh, Abdullah bin Henna. On their way up the jebel they 
had taken the surrender of over 70 Awalad Awaimer tribesmen and disarmed them. 
The Abryeen irregulars then proceeded to loot all over the jebel, which made me 
especially angry as they tried to get the blame put on the soldiers. Donkey loads 
were seen going back to their main village of Hamra, and the number of rifles and 
even the odd Bren gun now in Sheikh Abdullah’s hands is considerable. However, it 
was probably for the loot that they agreed to fight for us at all, and in years to come 
no doubt the Beni Riyam will swoop down on Hamra and take their revenge on the 
Abryeen and recover their property. Such is the way of life in a country such as 
Oman. 
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With the three chief villages now in our hands, the main effort was concentrated 
on tracing the rebel leaders and their hard core. All rumours as to their where- 
abouts, some probably spread deliberately to mislead us, had to be quickly followed 
up. However, in the following nights they made good their escape through the cordon 
round the base of the jebel, I suspect with the collaboration of disloyal tribal guards 
forming part of the cordon. 


Cave searches by patrols produced a number of weapons and within a few days 
these included four .5 Browning anti-aircraft guns, nine 3-inch or 81-mm. mortars, 
14 Bren guns, about 100 rifles, and large stocks of American ammunition, grenades 
(though some were Polish or Czech), and mines. Markings on the American equip- 
ment indicated that it had come from Saudi Arabian army supplies. 


For the following two weeks, joint S.A.S./S.A.F. patrols, as well as one from 
the Life Guards and another from the T.O.S., covered all the known jebel tracks, 
visited villages, known caves, and made detailed maps of the jebel for future reference. 
A company of the N.F.R. established a camp at Saiq, and Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell 
was appointed Military Governor of the Jebel Akhdar. Only a little work was required 
to make a landing strip at Saiq capable of taking twin-engined Pioneers, and this 
proved a great saving in man and donkey power. 


CONCLUSION 


In March the S.A.S. and ‘“D” Squadron, the Life Guards, flew away from 
Azaiba in Beverleys, the S.A.S. for home and the Life Guards for Aden, though 
their “ A ’’ Squadron relieved them for a further two months. 


The three rebel leaders and a number of their hard core, after moving by camels 
through the Sharquiya, managed to procure a dhow and finally reached the safety of 
Damman. They have since made the pilgrimage to Mecca and moved on to Cairo. 
It is believed in Oman that after a period of rest, retraining, and re-equipping by 
the Saudis, they will try their luck again, though some think the Saudis will not be 
so keen after having given their support to two failures. They are known to be col- 
lecting money from as far afield as India and China, and this is probably why Radio 
Cairo continues to broadcast reports of heavy fighting in Oman when the truth is that 
not a single shot has been fired in anger since 26th January, the day we reached the 
top of the jebel.? 


The Military Governor and the N.F.R. Company remain at Saiq to this day and 
it is a most popular station. While the temperatures in Muscat and Nizwa get 
unpleasantly hot as summer progresses, Saiq remains delightfully cool. A fort is 
also being built at Saiq and as long as this is held it is unlikely that the rebels will 
return to the Jebe? Akhdar. It is not likely that they will get a very warm welcome 
from the local population, who were forced to fight by Suleiman and whom they 
rightly blame for their losses. 


Certain newspapers of the British Press have given publicity to the part played 
by the S.AS. This is natural and as it should be, for without their help the jebel 
would not have been taken. The Life Guards, the T.O.S., and the Royal Marines 
also had some mention, but the S.A.F. had none. 





* Since this article was written, two cases of sniping at Nizwa camp have occurred, 
and a further sniping incident at Kamah camp. 
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I feel that this is the place to publicize the fact that the S.A.F., which now consists 
of some 25 British officers and over 1,000 men, had to bear the brunt of the fighting 
for over two years, including the worst summer months. They were continually 
mined and shot at, and had by far the most casualties. This is not news value for the 
British public, but I feel that it should not pass without a mention, as it usually has 
in the past. 


The S.A.F., now that all British units have left Oman, is training hard for the 
next round. To any enterprising officer up to major’s rank (captains and subalterns 
preferred) who would like a change from regimental soldiering, to save a large 
amount of cash, and to see active service in one of the least-known parts of the world, 
I recommend an 18 months’ secondment to the S.A.F. It will be an experience 
unlikely to be forgotten or regretted. 








WHO WAS HORNBLOWER ? 
By CoMMANDER R. D. Ross, R.N. 


j HREE-QUARTERS of a million words have been written about Horatio 
Hornblower by his faithful biographer since he first introduced him to a 
reading public whose thirst for his adventures remains unquenched. In 


2I years, nine volumes have appeared to record his service in every rank from © 


midshipman to admiral and Commander-in-Chief, and in the latest of these— 
Hornblower in the West Indies—his promotion to admiral has set the final seal on 
the success of his naval career. His achievement of flag rank marks a convenient 
milestone at which to make an appraisal of his life 
and service as it is known to us up to this point. 

The Hornblowers were not a naval family, and 
indeed the only other Hornblower whose name 
has appeared in either the official Navy List, first 
published in 1814, or in Steel’s Original and Correct 
List of the Royal Navy, its privately published 
predecessor, is a Fleet Air Arm lieutenant who did 
not join the Navy until after our hero had made 
his first public appearance in The Happy Return in 
1937. Sharing a Christian name with the only 
naval figure whose reputation he can never eclipse, 
Horatio was the son of a Gloucestershire country 
A SUCCESS ry, doctor whose lack of influence, both political and 
HORNE LOWER naval, did not augur well for the future prospects 
of the youthful Mr. Midshipman Hornblower when 
he joined the Justinian—that ship with her sick 
and dying captain, her grey-haired lieutenants, and 
her elderly midshipmen—as she lay at her anchors 
at Spithead in the winter of 1793. 

His birthday has now been established as 4th July, 1777, a date which happily 
allowed him to join the Navy in time to serve throughout the wars which began in 
1793. This was the most convenient starting point for such a record of adventure, 
coinciding as it did with the beginning of a 22-year span of sea warfare during which 
the fighting spirit of our sea Service has never been more severely tested. This 
period above all others, with its many glorious and smashing victories set against 
the background of sail, the press gang, and the cat, provided the ideal setting for 
the innumerable scenes in which Hornblower’s calculated bravery and daring were 
to be shown off to best advantage. 

There was evidence in the earlier volumes that Hornblower was, in fact, a little 
older. In A Ship of the Line he was already—by 1810—some five years, or a quarter 
of the way, up the Captain’s list and had some 22 years’ experience afloat which 
indicated that he joined the Service at least five years earlier than is now generally 
accepted. But in Mr. Midshipman Hornblower, the sixth volume in order of 
appearance, his date of birth was conclusively established as having occurred as late 
as 1777- 

If, as the Hornblower student may deduce, the eventual post-dating of his birth 
was necessary to ensure that the account of his earlier service in the junior ranks 
should be recorded against the background of war, the literary adjustment which 
achieved this end can be readily condoned because of the more than welcome 
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additional biographical material which such a prolongation of life promises. 
Hornblower was still only 46 when appointed Commander-in-Chief in the West 
Indies, and we know that he is to continue to bear a charmed life until he meets 
his final and mortal adventure in 1849 at the age of 72, so there is still a lengthy 
period left to him in which to perform deeds worthy of his faithful biographer’s 
attention. 


It was his duel with Midshipman Simpson, the bully of the midshipmen’s berth 
in the Justinian, which first brought Hornblower’s qualities to public notice. Chief 
of these was the genuine cold-blooded courage, which on so many desperately 
dangerous occasions in the future his introspective and self-analytical nature was 
to doubt of himself. The story of such a duel between midshipmen is one which 
has been told before—Marryat tls a similar yarn in Peter Simple—and there are 
some grounds for believing that an incident so well known must have been based 
on fact. If Hornblower was not the original actor of this scene, it would indeed be 
interesting to be able to pierce the cloak of anonymity and discover the identity of 
the nameless midshipman who first enacted this desperate affair between young 
gentlemen. 


Hornblower’s propensity for duelling resulted in his transfer to a coveted 
vacancy in the dashing frigate Indefatigable. By 1797, after four years of the most 
strenuous apprenticeship to active service in her under Pellew, whose protection and 
support he won by his professional ability and level-headedness in action, he achieved 
the dignity of an acting lieutenancy. But he all but failed to consolidate his 
promotion by his inability to satisfy his examiners at a seamanship board, and was 
only saved from the stigma of such a failure by the timely interruption afforded by 
the arrival of Spanish fireships in Gibraltar Bay. 


This interruption was equally timely as a not dissimilar diversion which Marryat 
brought to the aid of Midshipman Peter Simple when he was likewise temporarily 
floored by his examiners at the same examination. This is only one of several 
strangely parallel incidents which were shared by both Peter Simple and our hero, 
and these coincidences cannot be allowed to pass unnoticed. 


As a naval officer himself, Marryat drew largely on his own experience in 
creating Peter Simple, which therefore bears the hallmark of reality. It therefore 
comes as no surprise that the true story of Hornblower’s life should so resemble the 
true from life story of one of his contemporaries, and this further confirms the belief 
that our hero is no mere figment of the imagination but indeed the real actor of 
many hard won-fights taken from true life. 


It was at this stage of his career, when taking despatches home to England in 
the sloop Le Reve, one of Pellew’s prizes, that he was captured by the Spaniards and 
suffered the first of his experiences of being a prisoner of war. Quite in keeping with 
the times was the fact that the promotion which he had more than earned by his 
own exertions was only accorded to him as a result of a coincidence. The elderly 
actress, and self-styled Duchess of Wharfedale, who had been his passenger when 
Le Reve was captured, was befriended on her return to England by a Lord of the 
Admiralty. In a Service in which patronage still provided a far easier stepping stone 
to promotion than good service or ability, it was this strange stroke of fortune which 
provided the ‘ influence’ without which even the most able officer could not hope 
to look for promotion. 


At the end of two years as a prisoner of war at Ferrol, he earned a special order 
for his release as his reward for saving life at sea in an adventure which could have 
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been handled by none other than Hornblower himself. After his return, his first 
service as lieutenant was as third of the Revenge, where he was first to meet 
Lieutenant William Bush—his elder and then his senior by a matter of months. 


This was the start of an association which was to remain constant until Bush’s 
death in the last few months of the war against France. No more typical sea officer 
of his period than Bush can be imagined. Of magnificent physique (he had not yet 
lost his leg), he had acquired, after a lifetime spent at sea, a hide as hard as the 
teak on the quarterdeck he had walked so often and a complexion as weatherbeaten 
as old mahogany. A bachelor who supported a widowed mother and four sisters on 
his meagre pay, he entertained few thoughts outside the Service to which he had 
devoted his whole life—his only passion was for seamanship. Ifa sincere and devoted 
affection for Hornblower, who had quickly leapfrogged him in the matter of promo- 
tion, at times grated on Hornblower’s inner self, there was still no subordinate 
quite like Bush, and even after his loss of a leg, Hornblower still continued to solicit 
Their Lordships for the services of Captain Bush as the flag captain under his 
command. 


The peace of 1802 coincided with Hornblower’s return from the West Indies. 
Captivity excepted, this was perhaps the unhappiest, and certainly the most 
unsuccessful, period of his life. The reduction of the wartime fleet to a peacetime 
establishment entailed the relinquishment of his appointment as acting commander, 
the reward for his exploits in the West Indies, and his reversion to lieutenant and 
the half pay of that rank. Saddled by financial difficulties, he was reduced to the 
role of a professional card player at the Long Rooms in Portsmouth. 


It will be remembered how, ever since the.death of his mother, he had made a 
fourth at whist with his father, and the parson and his wife. And how his love of the 
game led later to those famous invitations to dinner and whist in the cabin which 
preceded so many of his encounters with the enemy. For a time, however, it was 
only this early grounding in the game, coupled with his natural mathematical bent, 
which stood between him and starvation. Fortunately the precision of his play 
coupled with his acute assessment of human nature provided him with the means 
to better the odds and weather his financial storm. 


It was during this enforced stay on shore that he first met Maria. She was not 
“the friend of his childhood” as was erroneously reported in one of the earlier 
volumes, but the school-teacher daughter of Mrs. Mason, the landlady of his lodgings 
in Highbury Street. Highbury Street suffered severely in the bombing of Old 
Portsmouth during the last war, which perhaps explains the present absence of any 
commemorative plaque to record Hornblower’s residence there. 


His card-playing activities paid off in more ways than one, because through 
them he was to make the acquaintance of an admiral who brought him to official 
notice, with the result that on the resumption of the war he obtained his promotion 
to commander. In those days, commander was a rank which entitled him to the 
courtesy rank of captain and placed him on the bottom of the promotion ladder 
which, given survival, led almost inevitably to flag rank. 


His promotion to post captain (despite the conflicting evidence of the earlier 
volumes) came just before Trafalgar, and as the junior captain but one on the list 
it fell to him to make the arrangements for the water-borne passage of Admiral 
Nelson’s state funeral from Greenwich to Westminster. Service as captain was to 
open the range of opportunity for adventures of all kinds. Diplomacy still counted 
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for much in an age without wireless, and the responsibilities resting on the captains 
of His Majesty’s ships were often as diplomatic as they were military. Thus it was 
that Hornblower’s stage became enlarged, and we find him parleying with Heads 
of State as far removed as El Supremo and the Czar of all the Russias. But by no 
means all his adventures were on the public service, and the personal problems 
presented by the appearance at Panama of Lady Barbara seeking a passage in the 
Lydia to escape the outbreak of plague on the Spanish Main was only eventually 
solved by the much lamented, but nevertheless timely, deat.. vf the ever-faithful 
Maria. 


Nearly a whole volume is devoted to the story of Hornblower’s second capture 
after the surrender of the Sutherland, this time as a prisoner of the French, and the 
subsequent escape of his party consisting of the wounded Bush and that paragon 
of a manservant, the stalwart Brown. These particular chapters bear a marked 
resemblance to the famous escape of a Captain O’Brien from Verdun, and also to 
Peter Simple’s journey across France, but this can be overlooked for the opportunity 
it provides to meet the gracious Monsieur le Conte de Gracay and his voluptuous 
red-headed daughter-in-law Marie, who in time threatened to become as serious a 
rival to Lady Barbara as Lady Barbara herself had been to Maria. 


Hornblower possessed the quality of attracting the affection of his subordinates, 
an affection he pretended to scorn. His refusal to be drawn into unnecessary con- 
versation was a pose designed to keep his subordinates at their proper distance, as 
also was his non-committal ‘“‘ Ha—hm ”’ until Lady Barbara laughed him out of it. 
Nelson wrote that music and dancing were necessary accomplishments for every 
officer, but the first had always been painful to Hornblower’s ear and the latter was 
an exercise from which he preferred to escape to the whist table. In so many ways 
ahead of his time, he understood the need for leadership by personal example, and 
the savage application of corporal punishment aroused in him a nausea which he 
could only with difficulty stomach and conceal. But he possessed no special or 
marked characteristic which definitely associates him with the personality of any 
of the other great sea captains of his time. 


References to, and sometimes even meetings with, all his other great contem- 
poraries—Nelson, St. Vincent, Collingwood, Pellew, Hardy, and Cochrane—refute 
any possibility of any one of them being the subject of his impersonation and provide 
no assistance in disclosing an alias. Nor does a study of his many actions, each 
one of which is described with an accuracy of detail which makes them read as true 
as any of the despatches reproduced in the pages of The Naval Chronicle, reveal any 
conclusive similarity with any of the hard-fought fights of reality. 


In spite of the mass of information available concerning Hornblower—and it 
is the extraordinary wealth of detailed description which helps to make his story 
such an absorbing one—there is still insufficient evidence to establish that he was a 
personality in his own right and thus answer our riddle. The evidence adduced so 
far must lead to the conclusion that his personality and career have been built up 
from the feats and reputations of his famous contemporaries. But this is a finding 
which will be unpalatable to his many ardent followers, who will continue to search 
for further clues in the succeeding volumes which, it is hoped, will soon appear to 
record the remaining 26 unchronicled years which we know to be still vouchsafed 
to him. Is it too much to invite his faithful biographer to disclose in these succeeding 
volumes the missing information which will reveal the source of his inspiration and 
thus finally resolve the answer to our question ? 





WESTERN WAR STRATEGY 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE ALANBROOKE DIARIES 


By Captain B. H. LIppELL Hart 


HE volume? opens with a brief foreword by Lord Alanbrooke and a long 

| twelve-page ‘ prelude’ by Sir Arthur Bryant. In the foreword Alanbrooke 
pays tribute to Sir Winston Churchill as “ the great statesman who led us 

out of the abyss to victory,” and then gently adds that “ in the course of my duty, 
I had sometimes to oppose him or criticize his strategic projects....’’ This proves 
to be a remarkable understatement in the light of the volume as a whole. Indeed, 
Bryant’s prelude is largely devoted to an effort to explain why Alanbrooke’s diaries 
are so continually critical of the Prime Minister, and to explain how such a stream 
of sharp criticism could be compatible both with loyalty to him and high admiration 


for him. 


Such lengthy apologetic explanation is obviously prompted by an anxiety to 
forestall, and as far as possible allay, a repetition of the shock which the previous 
volume gave to readers and a renewal of the counter-criticism it produced from 
reviewers. For that reason, the explanatory effort is less effectively persuasive than 
if it had come at the presentation of the first volume. Nevertheless, it is of value 
and illuminating, even though not altogether convincing. It recognizes the dis- 
turbing impression that the extracts from Alanbrooke’s diaries made—especially 
on those who felt the strongest admiration for him. Bryant puts this very well when 
he says ; “‘ The side of Alanbrooke’s character which emerges from his journal is one 
never seen by those who worked with him and that was far from being the whole 
man. In contrast to the portrait which he paints of himself—impatient, irritable, 
and, at moments of exhaustion, anxious and even querulous—he was, by the 
testimony of all who served with him, habitually self-controlled, calm and im- 
perturbable . . . . he seemed a man of iron without nerves or feelings. The contrast 
between Alanbrooke’s outward bearing and the uninhibited self-revelation of his 
journal is thus bewildering.” 

Bryant goes on to say that ; “‘As biography, the diary is a distorting mirror,” 
and that it “ presents a personality quite different to’ the real man. His explanation 
of the contrast, and puzzle, presented by the diary is that ; “ It reflects the unguarded 
moods of a deeply sensitive and self-repressed man carrying an almost intolerable 
burden and releasing feelings that he could not reveal to anyone except the person 
for whom the diary was kept. It was a safety valve for irritation and anxiety in 
a life of constant frustration and strain. Alanbrooke was not, as may at times 
seem from its pages, a disagreeable man expressing disapproval of his colleagues 
and contempt for every view but his own, but a sensitive, tired human being, tried 
and exasperated almost beyond endurance by the burden he was carrying and which, 
because he bore it so efficiently, he was never allowed to lay down.” 


This is an explanation which every admirer of Alanbrooke would like to accept. 
But it is difficult to regard it as the whole truth of the matter and a complete 
explanation of the puzzling contrast between the outward and inward personality. 
For the diary was written up regularly, not merely at times of “ frustration and 





1 Triumph in the West, 1943-46. Based on the Diaries and Autobiographical Notes 
of Field-Marshal the Viscount Alanbrooke. By Sir Arthur Bryant. (Collins.) 30s. 
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strain,” and there are very few favourable comments on anyone mentioned to 
offset the multitude of scornful comments—as Bryant admits, it is “‘ hypercritical 
of others.” Even to those who are inclined to agree with his criticism of Churchill, 
as I am on many points, the constant carping becomes disagreeable and seems 
excessive. It is strange that he rarely says anything good about the man he served, 
or gives him credit for any useful suggestions and decisions. The lavish praise of a 
generalised nature in Alanbrooke’s retrospective comments a decade later does not 
redeem the impression made by his wartime diary. In regard to all the American 
Service leaders with whom he dealt, his diary is almost as uniformly caustic and 
contemptuous. Moreover, he constantly expresses an assurance of his own rightness 
that is hardly compatible with a sense of reality about the uncertainties of war, 
or with balance in weighing up the diverse factors and varying solutions of a 
problem. 


The cumulative impact of such a diary inevitably has a recoil effect on its writer. 
In this case it diminishes the high stature of a man who greatly impressed those 
who served with him or met him, inspiring deep respect even when and where views 
differed, and who came to be regarded as the best of all the British soldiers who 
reached the top level in the war. He has left such an impression on those who ever 
had personal contact with him that his diary will not efface it, but it is bound to 
produce the feeling that his judgment was less balanced and more affected by 
prejudice than it appeared to be. It is a shock to find that a man so outwardly 
calm was often inwardly seething; that a man who appeared just was privately 
so apt to condemn those whose views differed from his own ; that a man who had 
such an air of confidence, as well as being so sure that his judgment was right in 
any strategic argument, was so often filled with gloomy forebodings in times of crisis 
and on the eve of great ventures. 


When the Germans rallied from the shock of the Allied landings in Italy and 
counter-attacked the Salerno bridgehead, he mournfully wrote in his diary; “It 
is hell to have to face the chance of being driven out of Salerno at this juncture.” 
Ten days before the landing in Normandy he wrote ; “‘ The hardest part of bearing 
such responsibility is pretending that you are absolutely confident of success when 
you are really torn to shreds with doubts and misgivings.... I never want again 
to go through a time like the present one. The cross-Channel operation is just 
eating into my heart.” The night before it took place, he wrote; “I am very 
uneasy about the whole operation. At the best it will fall so very far short of the 
expectation of the bulk of the people, namely, those who know nothing about its 
difficulties. At the worst it may well be the most ghastly disaster of the war.” On 
zoth February, 1945, when the Germans were being cleared from the west bank 
of the Rhine prior to the Allied crossing—which proved so easy—he wrote ; “‘ There 
are certainly a few small cracks beginning to appear in the German fighting machine, 
but no indications of a general cracking up. It is quite impossible to estimate how 
long it may last.” On roth April, the day before the Allied spearheads reached 
and crossed the Elbe, barely 50 miles from Berlin, he wrote ; ‘‘ The war has started 
another of its rather more sticky periods.” When civil war had broken out in 
Athens that winter he wrote ; ‘‘ Winston has done a spectacular rush to Greece to 
try and disentangle the mess . . . and what are we to get out of it all? We shall 
eventually have to withdraw out of Greece and she will then become as Communist 
as her close neighbours consider desirable.” Alanbrooke’s pessimism proved mistaken 
in every one of these cases. 
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It is also difficult to reconcile the impression he made of being remarkably free 
from conceit and self-seeking—“ selfless’ and ‘‘ without personal ambition,” as 
Bryant puts it in more absolute terms—with the way he has allowed Bryant to make 
greater claims for his influence on the war than the evidence substantiates. It is an 
error of judgment to ‘ gild the lily.’ 

One astonishing example in the previous volume was the statement that Brooke 
was the British counterpart of Guderian as “ a protagonist of the new technique of 
warfare,” and the claim that “ he appreciated, better than any other British soldier 
of his time, the combined striking-power of swift-moving armour, motorised artillery, 
and low-fiying aircraft.” This is glaringly unjust to the actual protagonists, in or 
associated with the Royal Tank Corps, and acknowledged by Guderian as the 
“ pioneers *’ from whom he learned the technique. Brooke had belonged to the 
opposing school which wished to continue the 1918 method of distributing tanks in 
small pockets among the infantry, and making them conform to the artillery barrage 
instead of thrusting deep. Moreover, in 1937, when on the General Staff, he was in 
favour of leaving the tank brigade out of the mobile division, so that it would embody 
nothing more powerful than cavalry regiments with light tanks. A fairer claim 
would have been that he was a master of gunnery, for when Commandant of the 
School of Artillery he did much to improve that technique. 


Another overclaim in the first volume was that the saving of the B.E.F. in 1940 
“was due mainly to one man’’—Brooke—and that with his four divisions he 
“ fought off von Bock’s Army Group.’’ That double claim does not stand up to 
examination. Bock’s attack on the Allied front in the north was concentrated against 
the Belgians, who bore the whole weight of it for three days while Brooke’s corps 
sat tight in its fortified line and did nothing to relieve the pressure by a counter- 
attack on the one German division that was covering the exposed flank of the German 
assault on the Belgians, who had just cause for complaint of their ally’s inactivity. 


It was only on the fourth day, 27th May, that Bock opened an attack on the 
British, by three divisions, while nine of his divisions continued the assault on the 
Belgians and forced their surrender that night. Brooke then began a leapfrog 
withdrawal.of his four divisions, and reached Dunkirk safely by the night of the 
29th—before the main part of Bock’s Army Group had disentangled itself from the 
Belgians and closed up in strength to cut off the British. Brooke deserves full credit 
for the way he conducted the fight on the 27th and the subsequent slip-away move 
to Dunkirk. But, in examination, it is clear that the danger on his front was not so 
great as it, very naturally, looked to him. He got safely back to Dunkirk with his 
corps before enemy pressure could become heavy. 


The escape of the B.E.F. was primarily due to the fact that the German panzer 
forces, sweeping up from the south, were compelled by superior orders to halt on 
24th May, when within close reach of Dunkirk, and remain stationary for three days. 
In the next place it was due to the fact that the Belgian Army absorbed the weight 
of the Germans’ frontal attack from the north for four days, from the 24th to the 
27th. Bryant goes beyond what the evidence supports, and puts the matter too 
simply in singling out Brooke as ‘‘ the man who saved the Army at Dunkirk.” 


The greater claim made for him is that he designed, and induced the Americans 
to follow, the strategy by which victory was won. Is Bryant justified in claiming 
that it was “at Brooke’s instance” that “ Britain and America adopted” the 
“ policy ”’ that won the war, and that in the struggle against Hitler “ the palm... . 
for far-sighted strategy may well be awarded by posterity to Alanbrooke ”’ ? 
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These broad claims in the first volume are backed in the second by two more 
explicit statements (on page 197). One is that Brooke “ had forecast in his diary 
on taking office two and a half years before ’’ the strategy which culninated in the 
cross-Channel attack of June, 1944. The other is that; “‘ Its purpose was not, as 
many supposed and have since argued, to invade Hitler’s Europe through its soft 
under-belly but, by drawing and keeping his strategic reserves south of the Alpine 
ranges, to make possible a simultaneous attack from across the Channel and from 
Russia on a Reich, unable, for lack of resources, to use its swift east-to-west com- 
munications to crush both assaults in turn.” But the diary extracts do not provide 
evidence that any such far-sighted, comprehensive, and subtle strategy was in 
Brooke’s mind when he took office. The most that they show was that Brooke 
wanted to concentrate ‘‘ on the early conquest of North Africa’ and then “ to stage 
offensive operations against Italy.” Moreover, the diary shows that the main 
purpose in his mind was to reopen the Mediterranean as a traffic route to the Far 
East, rather than any longer range aim. 


Brooke became Chief of the Imperial General Staff on 1st December, 1941, 
replacing Dill. Until then, Bryant says, “ Britain could scarcely be said to have 
had a strategy for winning the war except to fight back with all she had and hold 
her European foes in a ring of salt water and desert.’ Brooke evidently took that 
view at the time, for he wrote ; “ I must get the P.M. to see the advantage of a real 
North African offensive policy.” This seems rather hard on Churchill. For in 1940, 
immediately after the fall of France, he had seen the advantage of an offensive in 
North Africa, and had taken great risks with the defence of Britain in order to 
develop an offensive there. His bold decision was justified by the shattering defeat 
of the Italian forces in Africa. Unfortunately, the chance of clearing North Africa 
before Hitler sent Rommel to their aid was forfeited by halting the exploitation of 
our victory in order to send forces to Greece in the premature hope of opening a 
Balkan front. Churchill can be justly criticized for seeing and trying too many 
things at the same time but not for failing to see the advantage of an offensive in 
North Africa. What Brooke did was to canalize Churchill’s impulses into a productive 
effort. That was his great service to the military issue. 


It must have been particularly hard for him that seven months after he took 
over the military direction of our strategy the situation had become much worse, 
both in North Africa and in the Far East. When he came into office, the Eighth 
Army was gaining the upper hand against Rommel, who was forced to retreat west- 
ward a week later. By the beginning of July, 1942, the Eighth Army, despite 
receiving much larger reinforcements than Hitler gave Rommel, was right back on 
the Alamein line after a headlong retreat from Italian territory, and Rommel was 
at the gate to the Nile. He was still poised there ominously when Brooke’s first 
year of office was nearing its end. To no one save Churchill can the enemy’s retreat 
in defeat from Alamein have brought a greater sense of relief. 


The next problem was how to prevent the enemy making a fresh and effective 
stand farther westward in Africa. The solution, already planned in the summer, was 
to land a joint American and British expeditionary force in French North Africa 
and occupy Tunisia, behind Rommel’s back. This operation ‘ Torch’ proved 
decisive, although not so quickly as was hoped. Moreover, there were great com- 
pensations in the deferred effect, for it proved the means of drawing heavy enemy 
reinforcements into the Tunisian bridgehead, where they could be trapped with the 
sea at their back. That result cleared the way for the Allied re-entry into Europe 
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by eliminating the bulk of the forces which would otherwise have faced us in Sicily 
and might easily have blocked our invasion. 


‘Torch ’ was thus an operation and an opportunity which Brooke might have 
been expected to take up with quick appreciation. Yet in his diary for 2oth June, 
1942, when he was with Churchill in Washington and discussed the future at a 
meeting of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, he expressed anxiety about the “ plans that 
the P.M. and the President had been brewing up together.... We fear the worst 
and are certain that North Africa and North Norway plans for 1942 will loom 
large in their proposals, whilst we are convinced that they are not possible.” From 
this it appears that Brooke did not believe in the value or practicability of an Allied 
landing in North-West Africa in 1942, and combined with the U.S. Chiefs of Staff 
in opposition to the proposal. It is stranger still that he put it on the same plane as 
a landing in North Norway, which could have no effect on the Mediterranean 
position. Bryant glides over this important issue and its sequel, although 
indicating indirectly by a diary extract a month later about a meeting at Chequers 
that Brooke had then come round to accept the plan and regarded it as possible. 


Moreover, if Brooke had then developed any such subtle concept as Bryant 
attributes to him (on page 197 of the second volume)—that of drawing the enemy’s 
strategic reserves southward to open the way for a cross-Channel attack—he would 
have realized that a menacing but not too quick advance from Algeria towards the 
key ports of Tunis and Bizerta was just the way to induce Hitler and Mussolini to 
pour reinforcements into the Tunisian bridgehead where they could be isolated and 
trapped. But from the moment these reinforcements began to arrive, Brooke’s 
diary shows that he was anxious “to evict them” as soon as possible, and was 
expressing impatience at the slowness of the Allied advance. On 18th November 
he wrote; “‘ News from Tunisia rather sticky ; only hope Anderson is pushing on 
sufficiently fast.” On the 2oth; “‘ Attacks against Tunis aud Bizerta are not going 
quite as fast as I should like, and reinforcements of Germans and Italians are 
arriving fairly freely.” On 23rd November ; ‘‘ Operations in Tunisia not going as 
fast as they should.”” On 8th December; “ Eisenhower far too busy with political 
matters .: . Not paying enough attention to the Germans who . . . will now take a 
great deal of dislodging from out of Tunis and Bizerta.”’ 


Even in retrospect, a decade later, Brooke commented ; “I was beginning at 
that time to feel uneasy about the course of operations in North Africa. Eisenhower 
seemed to be unable to grasp the urgency of pushing on to Tunis before the Germans 
built up their resistance there. It was a moment when bold and resolute action 
might have gathered great prizes.” Brooke's feelings of impatience at the time 
were very natural, and also his retrospective judgement, but they all run contrary 
to Bryant’s interpretation of his strategy and his claims for its subtlety. 


Brooke’s dominant aim was to complete the clearance of North Africa as soon 
as possible, and after that to concentrate the Allied effort of 1943 on the invasion 
of Italy to “ eliminate’ her from the war. His first difficulty was with the Prime 
Minister. His diary records that on 30th November “ we examined most recent 
ideas of P.M. for re-entry into Continent in 1943, and where he is again trying 
to commit us to a definite plan of action . . . He never faces realities: at one moment 
we are reducing our forces, and the next we are invading the Continent with vast 
armies for which there is no hope of ever finding the shipping. He is quite incorrigible 
and I am quite exhausted....’ On 3rd December “ we were faced with a new 
paper by the P.M. again swinging back towards a Western Front during 1943... .”’ 
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Churchill and Foreign Office circles feared that, unless this was opened in 1943, 
Stalin would make a compromise peace; a fear which Brooke, more shrewdly, 
discounted as unlikely now that Stalin was ‘“‘ beginning to get the better of the 
Boche’’ and likely to want bigger concessions than Hitler could afford to make. 


Montgomery, too, favoured a cross-Channel attack in 1943 on military grounds, 
arguing that it would be less difficult, less risky, and more advantageous in effect 
than an invasion of Sicily and Italy. To his arguments Brooke curtly replied ; 
“ Paras. 2 and 6 of your letter are not quite in accordance with future possibilities 
owing to your not being in possession of full picture.” 


Brooke’s next battle was with the American Chiefs of Staff, headed by General 
Marshall. On 11th December the diary says; ‘‘ Apparently he considers we should 
close down operations in the Mediterranean once we have pushed the Germans out, 
and then concentrate on preparing for re-entry into France, combined with a move 
through Turkey. I think he is wrong and the Mediterranean gives us far better 
facilities for wearing down German forces, both land and air, and of withdrawing 
strength from Russia.” This is evidence that Brooke now regarded Mediterranean 
strategy as a distraction in aid of Russia, but leaves open the question whether he 
regarded it as an aid or as an alternative to the plan of cross-Channel attack. 


The argument was renewed at the Casablanca Conference in January, 1943. 
Ironically, it was the failure of the Christmastide attack in Tunisia that tilted the 
scales in favour of Brooke’s Mediterranean view, and the continued slow progress 
there that settled the matter. But it was Churchill, not Brooke, who saw and puinted 
out the compensatory benefit of this slow progress in drawing more of the enemy 
reserves across the sea and into the bag. 


The next argument was whether the Allies should try to capture Sicily or 
Sardinia as the next stepping-stone. On this question Brooke was up against the 
British Joint Planning Staff, who were in favour of Sardinia, and the other Chiefs 
of Staff were inclined to back this view. But Brooke got his way. There is an 
illuminating sidelight on him in Ian Jacob’s diary ; ‘‘ Being a very obstinate man, 
further argument only annoyed him, and he became more and more rabidly against 
Sardinia and in favour of Sicily.” The outcome proved his justification, thanks 
largely to the Tunisian ‘bag.’ But it was almost mid-July before the landing in 
Sicily took place, and mid-August before the island was cleared. The further delays 
that had occurred, coupled with the closeness of Sicily to the mainland, helped to 
determine that the Allies’ next step should be into Italy, as Brooke desired. It was 
the logic of events resulting from loss of time, more than logic of argument, which 
swung the Allied strategy into his channel instead of the more direct line of the 
English Channel. 


But Brooke was almost immediately in conflict with Churchill again, and on 
two issues. One was about the opportunity and possibility of widening the scope of 
our Mediterranean strategy. When Italy capitulated, the Germans reacted quickly 
to the emefgency, not only on the mainland but also in the Italian-held islands at 
the entry to the Aegean Sea, in spite of being kept in the dark about the capitulation. 
Within three days of it they wrested Rhodes, the chief island, from their former 
ally’s troops. Churchill was eager to recapture it, as a step towards a fresh threat 
to the German’s southern flank, setting the Balkans ablaze, and encouraging Turkey 
to enter the war on the Allied side. On 13th September he sent a signal to the 
Commander-in-Chief, Middle East—Maitland Wilson—saying ; ‘‘ This is a time to 
think of Clive and Peterborough and of Rooke’s men taking Gibraltar.” And to 
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the Chiefs of Staff he urged ; “ Here is a business of great consequence to be thrust 
forward by every means.’’ Wilson, though not a fast mover, expressed his readiness 
to expel the Germans with a Brigade he had available. But Brooke strongly opposed 
any fresh move that might lead to a diversion of troops, aircraft, and shipping. 
His further reason was that the suggestion of such a step towards the Balkans 
would foment American suspicions that the British were seeking an alternative 
course to the risk of invading Western Europe. 


Brooke was battling at the same time against Churchill’s urge for amphibious 
operations in 1944 against Sumatra and the Burmese coast to loosen the Japanese 
hold cn that area by cutting their communications, and thus restoring British 
prestige in the Far East. As Bryant himself emphasizes, such a long-range political 
objective was outside Brooke’s soldierly ken. His mind was concentrated on the 
immediate military objective of victory in Italy. That was his horizon on other 
occasions and issues, such as the preservation of Greece from becoming a Communist 
satellite, and it becomes evident that he did not comprehend the fuller scope of 
grand strategy any better than did the American military chiefs. 


His diary, however, will rekindle their suspicions that he, and Churchill, were 
half-hearted about Britain’s promised commitment to the invasion of Normandy, 
and their doubts whether Britain’s leaders regarded the campaign in Italy as only a 
necessary means of easing the way for the cross-Channel attack. After a meeting 
of the British Chiefs of Staff on 19th October, Brooke wrote in his diary ; “ C.O.S. 
at which we received a note from the P.M. wishing to swing the strategy back to the 
Mediterranean at the expense of the Channel. I am in many ways entirely with him, 
but God knows where this may lead us as regards clashes with the Americans.” 
On the 25th, Brooke commented very critically on the Americans’ “ insistence to 
abandon the Mediterranean operations for the very problematical cross-Channel 
operations.”” On the 27th he recorded a meeting ‘‘ at which the P.M. and Smuts 
gave a long discourse on relative merits of Mediterranean theatre as opposed to the 
cross-Chaniel operations.”” (In these extracts I have italicized what American 
critics wil] naturally emphasize as deeply significant.) 

The book then quotes in full the recommendations of the British Chiefs of Staff 
about the strategy for 1944. They caustically questioned the ‘‘ sanctity of ‘Overlord’,”’ 
the cross-Channel plan, and agreed that ‘‘ changed conditions ’’ made “ adjustments, 
if not actual departures from ” previous decisions about it “ not only fully justified 
but positively essential.”” While saying that they did not “ wish to side-track ”’ 
the “ agreed intention,” they went on to say; ‘‘we must not, however, regard 
‘ Overlord ’ on a fixed date as the pivot of our whole strategy on which all else turns.” 
Reverting to the subject two paragraphs later, they emphasized that they did not 
“attach vital importance to any particular date or to any particular number of 
divisions in the assault and follow-up...” For in their view it might become 
unnecessary, and a mere walk-in operation (christened ‘ Rankin’) would suffice 
if a Mediterranean strategy were pursued and extended. ‘‘ Our proper policy is 
therefore clear ; we should stretch the German forces to the utmost by threatening 
as many of their vital interests and areas as possible and, holding them there, 
should attack wherever we can do so in superior force.” 


Their specific proposals were to continue the offensive in Italy “ until we have 
secured the Pisa-Rimini line”; “to place on a regular military basis, and to 
intensify our measures to nourish the partisan and irregular forces ’’ in Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Albania . . . If necessary we might form a limited bridgehead on the 
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Dalmatian or Albanian coasts “to bring Turkey into the war this year ”’ ; “ to 
open the Dardanelles as soon as possible ’’ ; to ‘‘ undermine resistance in the Balkan 
States and do everything possible to promote a state of chaos and disruption in the 
satellite countries.” They went on tosay ; ‘“ If the above measures necessitate putting 
back the date upon which the forces necessary for ‘ Overlord’ will be available in 
the United Kingdom, this should be accepted...” The Prime Minister next 
day approved this paper with the words, “‘ I cordially agree.’”’ It was then “‘ adopted 
as the official British plan to be submitted to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, but the 
sentence about forming a bridgehead on the eastern coast of the Adriatic “‘ was 
omitted in order to avoid any aggravation of the American suspicion that the 
British were seeking to commit the West to a Balkan campaign.”’ 


Even without that sentence, the document was bound to aggravate the suspicion 
of the Americans. Brooke realized this, but remarked in his diary ; “I am tired 
of seeing our strategy warped by their shortsightedness.”” In view of his previous 
insistence on concentrating and canalizing the Allied offensive efforts, it is surprising 
that he should now have adopted and voiced such a multifarious and diffused strategic 
policy. It indicates a broadening of his outlook or a growing aversion to the cross- 
Channel offensive, and may explain the grave doubts about this whi-': he expressed 
in his diary on the eve of its launching. 


The British strategic plan, however, received a bad knock at the Teheran 
Conference at the end of November through Stalin’s reinforcement of the American 
arguments against it. That was ominous and ironical. For the Americans, according 
to Harry Hopkins’s diary, had expected the Russians to team up with the British at 
Teheran in favour of a Balkan rather than a Normandy operation in 1944, an 
expectation which showed their blindness to the long-range political aims of Stalin’s 
strategy. He naturally wished to see the British effort kept well away from Eastern 
Europe and turned from Italy towards France. 


This brings us to the major question of whether, and how far, the campaign 
in Italy was justified by its effect on the issue of the war as a whole. Was it an 
indispensable means to “triumph in the West,” or even an adequately effective 
means in proportion to the Allied resources employed in it ? 


The answer involves an examination of the scale of the forces on either side 
that were absorbed by the Mediterranean theatre at different stages of the war. 
For a long time the balance of distraction was heavily in the Germans’ favour. 


In the first half of 1941 they reluctantly sent two divisions to North Africa, 
under Rommel, to prop up their Italian allies, whose hold on that area had 
collapsed under the impact of the British counter-offensive. By the autumn a third 
division was improvised out of odd units there, and a fourth was sent in the late 
summer of 1942. This small detachment was astonishingly effective, not only in 
resuscitating the Italians but in creating a fresh and more dangerous threat to the 
British. In conjunction with the long-range threat created by the German advance 
in Russia and its potential extension through the Caucasus into the Middle East, 
it drew into that theatre the equivalent of more than 20 divisions from Britain’s 
resources—nearly half her operational strength. 


By the spring of 1943, a further six British divisions and eight American had 
been landed in Algeria and Morocco to help in completing the clearance of North 
Africa. But only three more German divisions and part of two others were drawn 
there into the Tunisian bridgehead—bringing the total to the equivalent of eight. 
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This was less than a quarter of the Allied total in the Mediterranean theatre, and an 
even smaller fraction than that in terms of actual manpower. 

The balance of distraction began to change with the capitulation of Italy and 
the Allied invasion of that country. By October, 1943, 18 German divisions had 
been drawn into Italy to hold that country and meet the 15 Allied divisions which 
had invaded it. Moreover, the German forces in the Balkans had been almost 
doubled, to the equivalent of 15 divisions. That was the immediate consequence 
of Italy’s capitulation, and the need to replace her Balkan garrisons. The need, or 
the impulsion, was due partly to the increasing effectiveness of Tito’s partisan 
activities but even more by Hitler’s fear of a British landing in that area, especially 
in Greece. Thus a total of 33 German divisions had now been drawn into Italy and 
the Balkans, which was a much better compensation than ever before for the Allied 
effort in the Mediterranean theatre. Their total at this time was 33, exactly the same 
as the Germans, and it included ro that were still in Egypt and Palestine. 

The primary objectives of the Allied jump into Italy had by then been achieved 
with the Italian capitulation and the capture of the airfields around Foggia as bases 
for the strategic bombing of Germany from the south. Thus there were strong 
arguments for discontinuing the Allied offensive in Italy, and leaving only sufficient 
forces there to maintain their hold on the south in order to concentrate all possible 
strength for the attack on the German position in France. That was what-the 
Americans desired. But Brooke’s desire to press on up the Italian peninsula prevailed 
—as a result, ironically, of the Germans’ stubborn resistance south of Rome. For 
the Allied forces, instead of reaching Italy’s capital quickly as they expected, became 
bogged down in a winter campaign and did not lever the Germans out of Rome until 
the following June, on the eve of the Normandy landing. Moreover, it was nearly 
a year after the landing in Italy before the Allies came within reach of the original 
objective that Brooke had urged—the Pisa-Rimini line. 

Thus the test of the strategy that was pursued is whether it continued to be a 
profitable distraction, and in particular whether its aid to success in Normandy, 
the main effort, was sufficient to justify such a large diversion of Allied forces and 
resources to the Italian peninsula. Is Bryant right in claiming on Brooke’s behalf 
that it did ? 

By March, 1944, the German strength in Italy had risen to 22 divisions—an 
increase of four—following Hitler’s decision to hold on south of Rome as long as 
possible instead of withdrawing northward. But the Allied strength in Italy had 
risen to 23, an increase of eight. That was not favourable to them as a comparative 
rate of distraction, and their resumed offensive early in the year had failed to crack 
the German defence. Moreover, the German divisions were on the average only 
about two-thirds the strength of Allied divisions. 

By June, 1944, when the Allied invasion of Normandy was launched, their 
strength in Italy had been increased to the equivalent of 30 divisions compared 
with the Germans’ 22 (some Allied accounts have inflated these to 28, apparently 
counting three that were leaving Italy and three that were merciy titular remnants). 

Having to guard two long coastlines, and protect their cominunications against 
partisans, the Germans had only 14 divisions to hold their front across the peninsula 
and contain the Anzio bridgehead. Concentrating 16 divisions against six on the front 
west of the Apennines. a four-to-one superiority in troops, the Allies succeeded in 
breaking through and entered Rome on 4th June. But although badly mauled, 
the Germans managed to check their pursuers, who were still held up in the mountains 
north of Florence when the year ended. 
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In comparative absorption of strength—30 Allied divisions against 22 German, 
and about two to one in actual troops—the continuation of the Allied offensive in 
Italy had not proved a good strategic investment. Nor did it ‘‘ make possible ” 
the invasion of Normandy by “ drawing ” German forces away from there, as Bryant 
claims. Indeed, as John Ehrman frankly states in Grand Strategy, Vol. V, of the 
British Official History, it “ did not succeed in preventing the enemy from reinforcing 
north-west Europe.” Their strength in the northern part of France (north of the 
Loire) and in the Low Countries was increased from 35 divisions at the beginning of 
1944 to 41 when the Allied cross-Channel invasion was launched in June. 

The claim that can be made for the strategic effect of the Italian campaign, as 
an aid to the success of the Normandy landing, is that without its pressure the German 
strength on the Channel front could have been increased even more. The scale of 
the assault and immediate follow-up forces there were limited by the number of 
landing craft available, so that the Allied forces employed in Italy could not have 
added to the weight of the Normandy landing during its crucial opening phase. On 
the other hand, the use in Normandy of the German forces detained in Italy might 
have been fatal to the prospects of the landing. This is a valid claim which, strangely, 
Bryant fails to make in trying to claim too much. But even this claim is subject 
to a doubt whether a large movement of troops to Normandy would have been pos- 
sible in face of the Allied interdiction bombing of the railways. 

In sum, the effect of the offensive in Italy as a distraction was poor in 
comparison with the fact that in June, 1944, no fewer than 18 German divisions were 
stationed in Norway and Denmark, another 18 in the southern part of France, and 
28 in the Balkan area. For that total of 64 divisions was a subtraction of German 
strength produced merely by the looming shadow of Allied amphibious power in 
conjunction with partisan activity, which was formidable only in Yugoslavia. This 
was the kind of widespread distraction that Churchill had always favoured in 
contrast to Brooke’s preference for its canalization. 

It is remarkable, too, how large an all-over distraction to the Germans’ ability 
to concentrate against the Russians had already been achieved, prior to the Normandy 
landing, by the threatening effect of the Western Allies’ amphibious flexibility of 
manceuvre. That threat, supplemented by local resistance movements, had drawn 
127 German divisions to cover the long-stretched arc from Norway to Greece, and 
left only 165 to face the advancing Russians. It is noteworthy, also, that of the 
127 divisions drawn into the West and South of Europe at the expense of the 
Eastern Front, barely one-sixth of that subtraction was caused by the Anglo- 
American attack in Italy, less than one-third by the obviously imminent cross- 
Channel attack, and just under a half by these two together. 

The comparatively small distracting effect of the Italian campaign was due to 
the narrowness of the peninsula, which aided the defending side. The lesson is 
that offensive distraction is most effective when it carries a wide strategic threat, 
and where there is ample room for its development by attack to be expanded easily 
and quickly into widening tactical threat. 

These conditions were not fulfilled in the choice of Sicily and the Italian peninsula 
as the sites for attack. Corsica and Sardinia might have been a better springboard 
for creating a wide threat. Italy would have been suitable if there had been ample 
assault shipping, and for long enough. But when the decision was made to land 
there, the Americans were insistent that most of what was available must be moved 
back to Britain within a few months, ready for ‘ Overlord,’ as Brooke was acutely 
aware. But his strategic aims and arguments failed to reckon with the combined 
time and shipping limits. Here is a further lesson. 





A TOTAL WEAPON OF LIMITED WAR 


By PETER PARET 


This article is based on a contribution to a symposium on limited war, which appeared 

in the German military journal Wehrwissenschaflliche Rundschau, in October, 1959. 

T has become a commonplace to emphasize the threat of cold and of limited 
[= No doubt this danger is sometimes stressed, and its nature studied, not 

from purely rational motives but as an escape from the unimaginableness of 
total, global conflict ; but though the possibility of all-out nuclear war—mutual 
suicide or not—persists, the reality of limited war is already with us. There remains 
the question of how cold and limited it actually is. 

Today any discussion of war is bedevilled by a confusion of terms. Wars since 
Hiroshima have been variously classified by geographic extent, purpose, and weapons 
used; the definitions have undergone repeated modification—and in different 
countries not always to the same effect. Our growing comprehension of the new 
factors of war does not keep pace with their rapid evolution ; this, and the likelihood 
that each future conflict will contain a mixture of them all, makes categorizing and 
understanding so difficult. What can be said is that so far all wars fought in the 
nuclear age have been limited in the sense that they have not been allowed to expand 
into global conflict. And, though the collision between East and West is basically a 
problem of power rather than of ideology, most if not all of these wars have been 
marked by profound ideological differences between the antagonists. 

Among Western soldiers none have more closely studied the type of limited war 
that combines conventional with ideological weapons than the French. They have 
translated their Asian and African experiences into theory—the doctrine of Guerre 
Révolutionnaire—which, while originating in police actions and colonial campaigns, 
now strongly influences French thought on the nature of war between ‘ sovereigri ’ 
States. Revolutionary warfare postulates an enemy who directs his main effort at 
least as much at the inhabitants of the territory whose control is at stake as against 
the opposing armed forces.1 The fundamental characteristics of this doctrine have 
been defined by the French commentator, Colonel Gabriel Bonnet, in an equation : 
partisan warfare + psychological warfare = revolutionary warfare. 

That guerrillas are most effective when operating 
in conjunction with Regular forces has been proved 
repeatedly : in Russia in 1943 and 1944, to name a 
classic example, or during the final campaigns against 
Chiang Kai-shek. In the equation, therefore, the 
term ‘ partisan’ or ‘ guerrilla warfare’ emphasizes 
the importance of small, mobile units, but does not 
exclude the use of Regulars. ‘ Psychological warfare ’ 
too must here be taken in its broadest sense—as for 
instance incorporating manceuvres in support of the 
Algerian rebels by Communist delegates at the 
United Nations. Whether diplomatic action is 
included or not, however, the phrase ‘ psychological 
warfare ’ introduces yet another vast terminological 
confusion. 

What in the first World War was called ‘ combat 

1 A more detailed account of the doctrine is given in the writer’s article ‘‘ The French 
Army and La Guerre Révolutionnaire ”’ in the February, 1959, issue of the JouRNAL. 
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propaganda’ became known during the second as ‘ psychological’ or ‘ political 
warfare.’ Its main function remained that of propaganda ; that is, it tried by means 
of the printed and spoken word to diminish the enemy’s capacity to fight. An 
American Service manual of the time defined psychological warfare as “ the 
employment of any non-letha! means designed to affect the morale and behaviour 
of any group for a specific military purpose.’’* 


Increasingly, however, ‘ psychological warfare’ was also taken to include the 
use of mass-communication media to influence allied and neutral nations, and even 
one’s own forces and population. In 1950 the American Army issued this definition : 
“ psychological warfare—the planned use by a nation in time of war or declared 
emergency of propaganda measures designed to influence the opinion, emotions, 
attitudes, and behaviour of enemy, neutral, or friendly foreign groups in such a way 
as to support the accomplishment of its national policies and aims.’ 


This process of broadening the term’s scope reached its climax immediately 
after the Korean War, when much of American peacetime intercourse with other 
nations was lumped under the heading ‘ psychological warfare ’—e.g. the threat to 
liberate the enslaved peoples in Eastern Europe, or economic aid to Asian or African 
countries. As a result the term was devalued to little more than a pretentious 
synonym for diplomacy. : 


Since then, psychological warfare has tended to regain its predominantly military 
character in the United States, though Anglo-American usage remains uncertain 
about its precise meaning. In 1955 the American Army issued two definitions, which 
in some important respects were at variance with each other. The 2nd edition of 
the list of Military Terms for Joint Usage retained its original account, cited in the 
previous paragraph, with only insignificant changes.¢ Another manual, however, 
defined psychological warfare as “‘ the planned use of propaganda and other actions 
that have the primary purpose of influencing the opin. 1s, emotions, attitudes, and 
behaviour of the enemy, neutral, or friendly groups in such a way as to support the 
accomplishment of national aims and objectives.”> Here the phrase ‘ in time of war 
or declared emergency ’ has been dropped ; that is, psychological warfare may also 
be waged in peacetime. Nor does it consist solely of propaganda, but includes 
‘ other actions’ as well. In the second of his three important lectures on the subject 
given at the R.U.S.I.,* Richard Crossman summed up the objectives of psychological 
warfare in these words: “ First, to demoralize the enemy, i.e. to destroy his faith 
in his own side ; second, to exdoctrinate him, if I may coin a word—to eradicate the 
doctrines in which he has been taught to believe by his own side; and, third, if 
possible to indoctrinate him with the positive doctrines which we wish him to 
possess. ... So much then for the aims of psychological warfare, which I believe 
w:'l remain the same in the cold war.” The most striking feature of this analysis is 





2 Dept. of Army, Dictionary of U.S. Military Terms for Joint Usage, AR 320-1, 1948. 
Quoted in. A Psychological Warfare Casebook, ed. W. Daugherty and M. Janowitz, 
Baltimore, 1958. The writer is indebted to this work for several references to U.S. 
doctrine, in particular to Mr. Daugherty’s contribution, ‘‘ Changing Concepts.” 

3 Dept. of Army, Dictionary of U.S. Army Terms, SR 320-5-1, 1950. 

Dept. of Army, Dictionary of U.S. Military Terms for Joint Usage, AR 320-1, 
revised ed., 1955. 

5 Dept. of Army, Psychological Warfare Operations, FM 33-5, 1955. 

6 Printed in the issues of August, 1952, August, 1953, and November, 1953, of the 
JOURNAL. 
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the emphasis placed on re-educating the enemy, a task which in his final lecture the 
speaker calied an enormous new field of psychological warfare. 


The official French definition is the most non-committal among those considered 
here: “‘ Psychological warfare means putting into effect measures that influence 
the opinion, attitude, and behaviour of enemy and neutral elements in a way that 
helps achieve the objectives of war.’”"? The condition of war or emergency is implied ; 
the measures themselves are left undefined, and may be lethal or non-lethal. 


The old concept of combat propaganda has become unsatisfactory because war 
today—whatever the weapons used—is ‘ total,’ in the sense of actively involving 
all levels and areas of life. Civilians—one’s own and the enemy’s—have become a 
leading factor in every conflict. They are exposed to attacks ranging from nuclear 
raids to short-wave broadcasts and rumour campaigns, and their need to be protected, 
physically and psychologically, has mounted to a degree that former centuries knew 
only in the case of inhabitants of a town under siege. But today, when throughout 
much of the world political power resides in the masses, they are threatened not only 
during war. If, to take a common example, a revolutionary system, having no claim 
on traditional loyalty of the population, attempts to gain power in a country, it must 
conquer the inhabitants in order to secure its base. This is achieved by a mixture 
of persuasion and force. It is characteristic of the totalitarian state that in war or 
peace its methods of controlling people, within or beyond its borders, are similar: 
dictatorships, in fact, wage war against their own population. As a Nazi pioneer 
of psychological warfare wrote, “‘ violence can be an integral part of propaganda.”’® 


Commanders have always known this to be true. Certainly, any action, lethal 
or non-lethal, may affect enemy morale. What has changed since the sight of the 
decapitated Holophernes panicked the Philistine Army is that psychological warfare 
as employed by the Nazis, the Communists, and their pupils, has become systematized 
and all-pervasive. In the past a military operation might have incidentally inflicted 
a psychological defeat ; today this often constitutes its main objective, which, once 
achieved, brings military victory in its wake. But the present age of ideological 
strife seems to require even more than crippling one’s opponent’s morale and 
conquering him physically ; he must also be persuaded that the cause which he 
represents is evil, while the forces opposing him are profoundly good. It may be 
thought that this means nothing but making sure you don’t lose the peace after 
having won the war, a goal which re-education might help to achieve. Dictatorships, 
however, in order to satisfy the extreme demands for solidarity and fervour that rule 
their existence, push the process to the length of thought-control, brainwashing, and 
menticide.*® 


These techniques are fairly well developed. In conjunction with bare force. 
or by themselves, their essential feature is ‘‘ isolation and repetitive interrogatio 
. . . Carried out in an atmosphere productive of fatigue, sleep loss, and the varius 
forms of physiological disturbance which can be produced by hunger, cold, unusual 
positions, and the like.”2® A distinction is said to be made by the American Army 





7 Ministére des Armées, Instruction provisoire sur l’Emploi de l’Arme Psychologique 
dans les Forces Armées, 1958 

® Eugen Hadamovsky, Propaganda und Nationale Macht, Oldenburg, 1933, Pp. 22. 

® This word— murder of the mind ’—was invented by J. A. M. Meerloo, Chief of the 
Psychological Department, Netherlands Forces, during the second World War. 

18 Methods of Forceful Indoctrination : Observations and Interviews. 4th Symposium 
of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. New York, 1957, p. 288. 
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between prisoner indoctrination—which is achieved by methods of repetition, 
harassment, and humiliation—and brainwashing, which may be accomplished by 
“hypnosis, drugs, physical torture, extreme psychological pressures, or some 
combination of these’ and constitutes a far deeper interference in the mind of the 
individual.44_ The victim is not simply punished for representing the wrong side ; 
he must confess to crimes committed in its service, and may eventually be brought 
to accept his enemy’s position as the only true and good one. In spite of their 
considerable effectiveness, however, brainwashing or menticide are subject to 
important limitations. Of these the gravest is that they can be administered only 
when the victim is in close restraint, or in that wider prison, the totalitarian state— 
and in the latter case the technique’s effectiveness is very much reduced. Besides, 
if the victim passes from totalitarian control, he frequently recants; though it 
must be admitted that this need not imply a complete loss: for example, when the 
American Marine Colonel Schwable was released from North Korea he withdrew 
his assertion that his Air Wing had taken part in germ warfare; but his original 
confession, and the pro-Communist statements of his fellow prisoners, had sufficiently 
shaken and confused public opinion for the operation to be judged a Chinese victory 
in the ideological struggle. 

Revolutionary war need not necessarily employ the extreme weapons of moral 
coercion, it is enough that its doctrine of psychological warfare has sufficient scope 
for their possible use. In Algeria, for example, the insurgents rely on a more 
conventional combination of propaganda and terror. In the psychological attack 
pressed against them today, the French distinguish three main components : 


(x) Attempts to conquer the civilian population. These start with propaganda 
and ideological instruction, and gradually expand into efforts to compromise the 
population in the eyes of the legal authorities by persuading or compelling it to take 
part in protest meetings, strikes, sabotage, and murder. Conquest is complete when 
the people as a whole have become a secure ‘ base,’ which the rebels use not only as 
cover, and a supply- and reinforcement-pool, but which they can also organize into 
guerrillas and, finally, Regular units. 

(2) Attacks on the morale of the administration and the Army. Boycotts, 
terrorism, ambushes, and raids wear out soldiers and civil servants and create the 
feeling that the war cannot be won. Waged in co-ordination with these acts of force, 
propaganda campaigns appeal to the pacifism and the disgust with ‘ the dirty war 
in Algeria ’ which may exist on the French side. 

(3) Attempts to gain foreign support. Here the methods used are partly those 
of propaganda and public relations, partly those of diplomacy.}? 


These actions are inspired and promoted by a rather amorphous central body 
sometimes known as the Service Psychologique du F.L.N. Its French counterpart 
is the 5iéme Section of the General Staff, which in co-operation with the relevant 
civilian ministries officially controls psychological warfare operations in Algeria. 
Their main objectives are : 

(1) To protect their own forces against enemy propaganda. 

(2) To help destroy the rebels’ political network. 





11 Eugene Kinkead, Im Every War but One, New York, 1959; a popularized summary 
of the official investigation into treatment received by American soldiers in Chinese and 
North Korean prison camps. 

12 Captain André Souyris, “‘ Réalité et aspects de la guerre psychologique,” Revue 
Militaire d’ Information, February, 1959, pp. 14~20. 
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(3) To help destroy the opposing armed forces. Loudspeaker and leaflet units 
back up the Army’s anti-guerrilla and anti-terrorist operations, and exploit each 
military success with a psychological pursuit aimed at fostering demoralization and 
desertion. 


(4) To re-educate captured rebels. In internment camps prisoners are 
“ disinfected by being educated clearly and objectively in the French ideology.’’!* 


(5) To organize and educate the population. This entails large-scale resettlement 
of communities with the intention of denying the use of these bases to the enemy, 
while at the same time facilitating their effective supervision and protection. In 
Algeria at least 1,000,000 persons have been moved, a sign of the importance that 
the French attach to the policy of regroupement. While the people are kept under 
strict police and administrative control, reforms are instituted to weaken the insur- 
gents’ appeal. Government propaganda is disseminated and educational programmes 
of all types are employed to ‘ demystify ’ the rebel ideology and to stress that of 
the Government. The final aim of these steps is to induce the people to join actively 
in the fighting, since “ experience has shown that anti-terrorist and anti-guerrilla 
operations are really effective only when undertaken by the population itself . . . 
organized in home-defence units, and backed up by Regulars.’’!4 


These measures, with which the French have achieved some degree of success 
in Algeria, seem at first sight unexceptionable, and indeed rather matter-of-fact. 
However, experience shows that their implementation has brought physical and 
psychological brutality in its wake. By this is not meant occasional indiscipline 
in the field, which is unavoidable in war, but institutionalized terror, employed 
above all in two areas: interrogation and re-education. 


Officially, maltreatment of any kind is forbidden. Its undeniable existence 
prompts the question whether the doctrine of psychological warfare, developed by 
the European and Asian totalitarian systems, and now in the ascendant in France, 
does not—all disclaimers to the contrary—necessarily entail torture. 


Mental or physical torture and nuclear devices are equally problematic weapons. 
Both affect not only their victims but recoil on their users: the recoil may be 
bearable, but its force is difficult to estimate and control in advance. The lack 
of respect for the individual ordering various forms of maltreatment certainly affects 
the personnel charged with carrying them out. Recent German history has shown 
that their influence may reach far beyond the small, isolated groups of specialists, 
to guard- and police-detachments, and even to the fighting units themselves, until 
they finally infect the entire society in whose name they are employed. It is of course 
possible that other Services adopting total forms of psychological warfare might 
not be embarrassed by as many disciplinary problems as the French have had to 
deal with. To some extent, no doubt, these are the result of defeat and occupation 
during the second World War—“ the rotten after-effects of the Nazi-totalitarian 
virus,” as the present Minister of Justice, M. Michelet, has called them. Nor can 
the Army’s recent political activities have encouraged order within its own ranks. 
Years of dissatisfaction and disagreement with Paris have led to considerable 
independence among commands in the field, which G=» «ral de Gaulle’s régime has 
not yet managed to suppress. Obstruction, if not outrigi.’ lisobedience, still occurs— 





18 Souyris, p. 23. 
14 Captain André Souyris, “ Les conditions de la parade et de la riposte. . . .,” Revue 
Militaire d’ Information, February-March, 1957. 
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as in the recent case of Aissat Idir who, though acquitted of revolutionary activity, 
was not released by the Algerian séiveté and died in prison—or, to name an example 
from the realm of psychological warfare—some units in Algeria which have in 
defiance of orders continued to exhibit publicly the dead bodies of rebels “ for 
psychological effect ’’"—at the same time, incidentally, that in metropolitan France 
the well-known paratroop leader, Colonel Bigeard, brought out a book of photographs, 
which in the now fashionable manner of stressing the glorious and gruesome, ends 
with a series of close-ups of a French sergeant slowly dying.15 


The French Army has met criticism of its theories and methods by denying that 
they are extreme. A recent issue of the military journal, Bled, points out that both 
Government and High Command expressly condemn torture, and then asks: “‘ what 
is the truth behind this word ? People try to make it mean everything . . . simple 
physical and mental coercion, secret interrogations, blows, and ill-treatment: people 
say ‘torture’ instead of ‘brutality,’ and thus change excesses into crime.’’!® 
Besides, the Army feels that while it would prefer waging an old-fashioned clean 
war, it has no alternative but to fight on terrain chosen by the enemy. And obviously, 
subversion and psychological aggression cannot be stopped by machine-guns; on 
the other hand, while it is sometimes necessary to fight on ground picked by the 
enemy, no one is ever forced to use the enemy’s weapons. Psychological warfare 
officers argue, however, that an essential difference exists between the aim .of their 
operations and those of their opponents, and that this difference makes the similarity 
of methods unimportant. As a favourite axiom has it, form and content of 
psychological warfare—le contenant et le contenu—are distinct and must not be 
confused. 


This principle is applied to the entire range of psychological warfare operations. 
Propaganda, for instance, is neither good nor bad in itself. There is the “ violent 
and deforming propaganda employed by revolutionaries . . . and the honest and 
objective propaganda to which democracies confine themselves.”27_ Anyone who 
recalls some of our broadcasts during the second World War must wonder at the 
last statement. That lies and half-truths are part of all propaganda, coming from 
whatever quarter, is really too self-evident to need discussing ; what is interesting 
is that the statement, flying in the teeth of all evidence as it does, suggests that 
its author is approaching a point of view from which everything done by his side 
seems, by definition, right. The same attitude apparently extends to the use of 
the more extreme weapons of psychological coercion, weapons of which it may not 
be possible to say, as it is of publicity campaigns, that by themselves they are neither 
good nor bad. 


The consequences of this point of view have caused deep concern, not only 
among opponents of the war in Algeria, who may be suspected of exaggeration for 
their own political ends, but among serving officers as well. That many of those 
speaking out in public have been priests or devout lay Christians should not lead 
one to dismiss their arguments as being remote and unpractical: among French 





15 Colonel Marcel Bigeard and Sergent-Chef Marc Flament, Aucune béte au monde... ., 
Paris, 1959. Theorists of revolutionary war would consider the wide distribution of these 
magnificent combat photographs and their commentary, which is full of the mystique of 
duty and suffering, as a move in the process of securing one’s base. The French Army, it 
is only fair to point out, has denied that corpses were exhibited in Algeria. 

16 Reprinted in Le Monde, 5th August, 1959. 
17 Souyris, ‘ ‘téalité et aspects ...,” p. Io. 
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officers on active service, chaplains have often had the best opportunity of making 
their views known. Recently a characteristic report of 35 priests, serving as reserve 
officers in Algeria, was published, which included these passages: ‘‘ Interrogations 
are conducted only too generally by methods that we must call torture. Summary 
executions of prisoners, both civilian and military . . . are not exceptional and these 
practices extend down to the smallest unit of military organization. ... Although 
they explicitly condemn Communist methods, many officers are inclined to think it 
legitimate to use the enemy’s psychological methods, and to justify the means by 
the end. ... While we say these means are very widespread, we insist they are 
not universal. They do not apply in sectors that are militarily quiet. Further, 
we have all known, even in the most disturbed areas, officers or men of remarkable 
character who have succeeded in creating about them a state of mind contrary to 
such practices.’’® 


Other N.A.T.O. Governments cannot afford to ignore these practices, which 
might well develop into a considerable political obstacle to closer integration of 
the West. It is an historical misfortune for France that she has been the first 
European Power to suffer the full onslaught of a new combination of armed and 
psychological attack. Her counter-measures should be studied by the other 
members of the Atlantic Alliance, who so far have been spared her particular diffi- 
culties. Beyond this, much more needs to be known about the techniques and 
effectiveness of non-lethal and lethal propaganda, re-education, brainwashing, 
mental seduction, and menticide—weapons that the Services of other nations may 
in future have to face, and possibly use, or at least be tempted to use. 


The preceding pages have argued that while psychological warfare in its 
revolutionary forms is obviously not responsible for all atrocities in war, it creates 
a climate favourable to them, and its extreme methods imply mental or physical 
brutality. But should measures involving brutality be automatically discarded ? 
Or put differently: why is the use of total forms of psychological warfare less 
acceptable than that of high explosive, let alone ABC weapons ? 


This comes close to being an unanswerable question. But a difference does 
exist between subduing an enemy and coercing a captive: that is, between war 
and torture. In particular, it cannot be overlooked that techniques of extreme 
moral and physical coercion affect not only their victims, but also the users; they 
may help defeat certain types of opposition, but it is hard to see how their widespread 
employment could fail to modify and eventually destroy such institutions as the 
rule of law on which a free society is based. Certainly no organism is entirely healthy, 
every society—even Communist society—has its internal contradictions ; but if 
the organism is to be kept alive, its shortcomings must be held to a bearable 
minimum. The boomerang effect of extreme coercion seems to suggest that in their 
own interest the Western Powers stick to more conventional psychological weapons, 
and possibly devote the energy thus saved to guarding the conditions of freedom 
within their borders. Respect for the rights of the individual may not win battles, 
nor even convince the uncommitted; but it does help to sustain and secure the 
Western base, on the strength of which the outcome of the global struggle largely 
depends. 





18 Published in Témoignage Chrétien, April, 1959; a translation appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian, toth April, 1959. 
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Three final points should perhaps be made : 


(r) Although modern war has blurred the dividing lines between internal 
and external operations, these still exist. It is questionable whether experiences 


drawn from fighting insurrections are really as generally applicable as the doctrine 
of revolutionary war claims them to be. 


(2) Extreme measures of psychological warfare are not necessarily dependent 


on ideological differences—they might, for instance, operate in a conflict between 
Russia and China. 


(3) By itself psychological warfare is of limited use. Like guerrilla warfare, 
it is really effective only in conjunction with other forces. Material power and its 
intelligent application continue to be the decisive factors in war. 








NOTES ON THE CAMPAIGN IN NORTH AFRICA, 
1941-1943 


By GENERAL OF THE CAVALRY SIEGFRIED WESTPHAL (RETD.) 


(This lecture was delivered by General Westphal during 
April to the Anglo-German Association, by whose 
courtesy it is reproduced in this JOURNAL—EDITOR.) 


IRST of all I would like to say howglad I am to 

be able to address you today. This is not the 

first time that I have stood before an English 
audience; three years ago I had the honour of 
reading a paper to a select audience in London, the 
Military Commentators’ Circle. I look back with 
particular pleasure to that evening. 


I propose to say something to you this evening about the campaign in North 
Africa from 1941-1943, as seen by a German participant. Please do not be afraid 
of my burdening you with long drawn out descriptions of battles or with statistical 
material of any kind. I will try to bore you as little as possible, and also to put 
before you some points which are perhaps not so well known as they should be.” 





First of all, a word as to my qualifications. I served without interruption in 
the German Army from 1918 until the end of the second World War. The first 
15 years I spent in the cavalry, later I served mostly on the General Staff. I was 
for more than 18 months in Africa, first of all as Chief of Operations and later as 
Chief of Staff to Rommel, and also for a time as a divisional commander. I was 
twice wounded in the front line. 


And now to our subject. First of all, I want to deal with the question as to 
_ whether and to what extent Germany was prepared for a campaign in Africa. In 
this context I remember a small incident in 1938. I was at that time in the Operations 
Section of the General Staff in Berlin. One of my tasks was to justify the demands 
of the operational staff in the training, organization, and technical fields, etc., to 
the other departments and offices of the High Command. I had therefore to be a 
kind of ‘ pike in a carp pond’ as my Section chief, the later Field-Marshal von 
Manstein, put it. One day an officer of the Section who had to arrange for the 
provision of the maps which would be necessary in the case of a war came to me ; 
he suggested that the existing supply of maps of the West, East, and South-East 
should be augmented by a set for both Scandinavia and North Africa. One never 
knew what might happen. The absence of maps of Palestine had already proved a 
great disadvantage in the previous war, and so on. Well, I rejected this suggestion 
immediately on my own initiative, and met with the full approval of my superiors. 
None of us even dreamed of the possibility of ever having to wage war in the desert. 
It must be remembered that Germany then no longer had any possessions outside 
Europe, and for this reason we were not accustomed to think in all-round terms. 
I met that officer again three years later when I went to Libya and he was in charge 
of our transports in Italy. 


He soon reminded me of that conversation of ours. Not without triumph in 
his voicé, he pointed out that he had been right. The German troops now had to 
make do with makeshift maps, the markings on which differed often by several 
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kilometres from the real position. I had opportunity enough in the coming months 
to satisfy myself that this was correct. And whenever—as often happened—the 
bad maps were cursed, I always had rather a bad conscience. This small anecdote 
may serve to show that there had been no preparations of any sort in the German 
Army before the second World War for a possible campaign in a theatre of war 
outside Europe. As a matter of fact, as we shall see later, German troops landed 
in North Africa at the beginning of 1941 almost completely unprepared for their 
new task. 

Up to the summer of 1940 the information about Africa coming in to the German 
High Command was limited to the reports of our military attaché in Rome and of 
organs of the Counter-Intelligence Section. Their main attention was devoted to 
the observation of conditions in French Africa. Egypt was only of secondary 
interest. Furthermore, Hitler had decided to leave Mussolini a completely free hand 
in the conduct of the war in the Mediterranean. For this reason, also, the interest 
in Africa of the German General Staff was a limited one. 


A change in this fundamental point of view did not take place until it was seen, 
in the summer of 1940, that Italy for her part was apparently not likely to bring 
about a decision in the Mediterranean area. On the other hand, Britain on her part 
was able to reinforce her troops in Egypt considerably without the Italian Fleet 
being able to obstruct her transports to any considerable degree. A German general 
was then sent to Libya to examine on the spot any operational possibilities there 
might be for a German expeditionary corps. 


Shortly after this, the Italian Government, however, refused the offer of German 
support. Mussolini did not want any German military assistance in North Africa. 
The Berlin armoured division which had in the meantime been fitted out in all haste 
for tropical service was again made available for use elsewhere. 


When, however, the decisive success of the British offensive in December, 1940, 
under the command of General Wavell, began to threaten the existence of Italian 
North Africa, Rome itself now asked for the despatch of German troops to Libya. 
A flying corps was first moved to Sicily. The military formations envisaged were 
originally only a weak holding force of brigade strength. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that such a weak force would not be sufficient to give effective support to our 
allies. Consequently it was decided, in January, 1941, to make available a ‘ German 
Africa Corps’ of two armoured divisions. At that time nobody hacl any idea that 
events would necessitate the expansion of this corps later to a Panzer group and 
then to a Panzer army, and finally to an army group; that the first two would 
later become ten divisions and a whole air fleet ; that all this would be of no avail ; 
and that little less than two years afterwards every German and Italian soldier in 
North Africa would have to march along the bitter road to captivity. 


In the meantime a ‘ Special Tropical Staff’ had been formed in Berlin. It was 
composed of officers who had fought in the first World War and in the then German 
colonies, whose function was to collect as quickly as possible experience and data 
with a view to the employment of troops in the desert war. Events, however, came 
upon each other too quickly, and this Staff had hardly arrived in Libya when the 
first troops of the Africa Corps were also landed. 


All this should prove that it was almost a complete surprise to the German 
military command to have to send troops to North Africa. It had no time to make 
thorough preparations for this type of operations. Consequently, only the most 
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necessary organizational and sanitary measures could be taken. It was equally 
impossible to accustom the troops gradually to the great heat and to change their 
training to prepare them for fighting in country providing no cover. The plans for 
the lines of supply also had to be made at very short notice. Moreover, to begin 
with, troops as well as heavy equipment were all transported by sea. When, how- 
ever, shipping losses piled up, all the transport of personnel was carried out by air 
only. All measures therefore had to be more or less taken ad hoc ; experience could 
mostly only be gathered on the spot. 


Even Rommel himself had no experience of any kind in desert warfare. On the 
contrary he was a specialist in mountain warfare and in 1918, as a First Lieutenant 
in the Wiirttemberg Mountain Forces, won the highest Prussian war decoration, 
the Pour le Mérite, at the storming of Monte Matajur in the Italian Alps. Rommel 
set foot on African soil for the first time in February, 1941. Any other version is 
pure legend. 


The German troops in Libya were fighting to a certain extent as guests in 
Italian territory. They were to help to overcome the very critical situation. They 
were under the command of the Italian Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
of the forces in Africa. He received his instructions from Rome, whereas the 
German High Command could officially only exert its influence indirectly. We had 
to make reports both to Rome and to Berlin ; we also received orders from beth. 
These orders were often contradictory, so that a certain amount of skill was required 
in deciding what to do. Our relationship with our Italian allies was always good. 
They were good comrades, and in my view their constant readiness to help was 
profoundly impressive. 

The Italian soldier was at a disadvantage compared with us as far as weapons, 
equipment, and other imponderables were concerned. He was neither equipped nor 
prepared for a war against a European opponent armed with the most modern 
weapons, because the Fascist regime had neglected the armed forces. The Army 
was particularly at a disadvantage in respect of tanks, of anti-tank equipment, 
artillery, and anti-aircraft defence. A considerable portion of the Army’s guns was 
still composed of the booty collected on the collapse of Austria-Hungary in the 
autumn of 1918. Their wireless posts were not in a position to transmit or receive 
while on the move. There were no field kitchens, and the rations were insufficient. 
Their industry was not equipped to meet the requirements of the armed forces 
during a war of long duration. It was therefore incomparably more difficult for our 
allies than for us. This has unfortunately not always been taken into account when 
judging their achievements. At any rate, I am convinced that we would also have 
been unable to achieve more success with such out-of-date and inadequate arms 
and equipment. 

At the beginning the German Army and Air Force was composed of some 
40,000 men, the Navy being represented only on a small scale. The fluctuation in 
numbers was particularly great, partly on account of the numerous wounded 
casualties and also because many could not bear the climate. Later, more troops 
came to Libya and Egypt, especially to Tunisia, so that altogether there had been 
almost 300,000 German soldiers in Africa. The number of Italians used in the 
North African desert was probably considerably higher. 

The number of volunteers for this theatre of war was understandably large, as 
the magic of the Orient has always attracted youth. There were dreams of 
adventures, of lion hunts, of rides on camels with the speed of an arrow, of brilliantly 
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attractive dancing girls in refreshing oases. Disappointment was naturally inevitable 
and was often extremely great. The campaign in Africa very quickly became 
popular with the German people, probably in particular owing to the chivalrous 
conduct of the Desert war. This is very remarkable, as the minds of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of our country had a continental bias. It was an 
uncanny feeling for our soldiers to know that the Mediterranean lay between them 
and their home country. They suffered from this, and in many cases experienced 
severe attacks of homesickness. This continental attitude of mind to which I have 
just referred displayed itself in another very curious manner; there were high 
ranking military persons who regarded our presence in Africa as superfluous and 
accused us to some extent of ‘ unauthorized absence’ from the Eastern campaign. 
They failed to understand the meaning of our despatch to the Libyan desert. What, 
then, was the object ? 


At the beginning of 1941 there was a danger that Libya would sooner or later 
fall completely into the hands of British troops. They had already conquered 
approximately two-thirds of the territory of the former Italian possession in an 
unparalleled victorious advance. The possible consequences for the so-called 
Berlin-Rome ‘ axis’ were unforeseeable. They need not be stated in detail here. 
Germany had at any rate a vital interest in preventing the total loss of this colony 
at all costs. Otherwise, to take but one example, French North Africa, which at 
that time was still under the command of Marshal Pétain, would probably already 
have gone over to the side of the Western Powers in 1941. 


It had been proved that soldiers fighting on foot in the desert are lost as soon 
as the fighting becomes fluid. Fully motorized, or better still, fully mechanized 
divisions were therefore necessary. Our allies, after their retreat with heavy losses 
from Sidi Barrani, no longer possessed such divisions in adequate numbers. Germany 
had therefore to fulfil her obligations as an ally and come to their assistance. That 
is all. Assumptions that the sending of German armoured divisions to North Africa 
was based on the plan to push forward from there to the Suez Canal and into the 
Middle East, or even India, are without foundation. It was all much too planless 
for there to have been a plan. Certainly, when we were near Alamein in the summer 
of 1942, both Berlin and Rome flirted with the hope of reaching the invitingly near 
Nile. We at the front, however, soon recognized the difficuities which were piling 
up against the realization of such a dream. They will be alluded to later. 


If one can talk of a plan at all at the beginning of 1941, when Rommel set foot 
on African soil for the first time, it was merely that of preventing the threatened 
loss of Tripolitania—not only in the Italian but as much in the German interest. 
So ‘ modest’ had we become! General Wavell’s lightning offensive had reduced 
the two allies to an extremely precarious position which had to be changed for the 
better in all circumstances. 


The view taken of our possibilities and prospects at that time can be seen from 
the fact that the intention was merely to hold an expanded bridgehead, a ring round 
Tripoli. One was prepared therefore, if necessary, to relinquish more ground in the 
Great Syrte than had already been lost. Rommel immediately opposed any such 
defensive solution which would abandon all initiative on our part. It was clear to 
him that Tripolitania would in that case not remain in Italian hands for long. 

His always lively instinct told him something else also. Experience had shown 
that any offensive runs to a standstill after a certain distance which is dependent 
on the terrain and other factors. The supply bases are too far behind the newly-won 
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front. They can therefore no longer supply the troops quickly enough with 
ammunition, fuel, etc., and must be moved forward. This requires time and 
interrupts the normal rhythm of supplies. In addition, the troops must be 
reorganized after strenuous weeks of fighting and pursuit of the beaten enemy. 
They also require a short rest. All this produces a moment of weakness for the 
attacker and can prove to be a ray of light, a genuine chance, for the beaten side 
if it recognizes the nod of fate. If it succeeds now in going over to the counter- 
attack, it may meet with an unexpected success. This applies to the war in the 
desert to a particular degree for the following reasons. In the first place there are 
hardly any features in the desert, such as rivers, canals, mountains, etc., to which 
a force can cling in defence against an attack. On the other hand there is the 
constant danger of being outflanked, as only the northern flank rests firmly on the 
sea whereas the southern flank is open and therefore endangered. Thus the party 
which is forced onto the defensive is in constant danger of being outflanked, in 
other words outmarched. 


To return now to the position at the end of March, 1941. Rommel certainly 
had no fixed plan of pushing forward to the Libyan-Egyptian frontier. He wanted, 
as he said at the time, first of all to have “a look round the corner.”’ After air 
reconnaissance had confirmed that the enemy was weak in front of him, he pushed 
forward on the last day of March towards Agedabia. A few days later the town 
and harbour of Benghazi was also successfully occupied. We succeeded in gaining 
possession of Cyrenaica proper by making a detour to the south of that northerly 
salient. The first setback did not come until Tobruk. Two attempts to take the 
fortress by a surprise raid in the middle of April failed, as did also a planned attack 
on the last day of that month. The forces available were not strong enough. 

British leadership could not have taken a better decision than to hold Tobruk. 
Rommel had to make up his mind either to give up the siege which had just been 
started and to retire with all his forces—including those which in the meantime had 
reached the Egyptian frontier—to Ain el Gazala, or he would have to hold two 
fronts ; one facing east on the line Sollum-Bardia and the line surrounding Tobruk 
to which we have just referred and which was so expensive of effort. We know that 
he chose the latter. There could be no doubt that this very strong fortress with 
its cunningly sited concrete positions, none of which reached above ground level, 
must be the next operational objective for both sides. British leadership had to 
bear in mind their early operations, whereas Rommel had to use every effort first 
to achieve the fall of this bulwark in his rear. 


So much for the first part of the campaign in which the German side still 
possessed an air superiority contributing also to their success. Many costly lessons 
were learned and a great deal of experience was collected. Above all, the decisive 
role played by the system of supplies became clear. 


In the months of May and June the British forces gave Rommel no rest and 
harried him hard in two counter-attacks. The frontier position and the Halfaya 
Pass were in fact successfully held after bitter struggles, but the time of the initial 
successes was past. The forces employed on both sides were now stronger than in 
the first phase. The desert alone was the scene of this fighting. For the first time 
strong forces of British bombers, flying in close formations, intervened in the ground 
fighting. The German troops found themselves faced with heavy air activity. This 
was to become their daily portion in the future. Near Sollum, the British Air Force 
used for the first time the effective ‘ carpet-bombing,’ which caused heavy losses. 
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And here was heard for the first time that warning which later was used throughout 
the whole German Army and which was not exactly flattering to the Nazis: 
“ Attention, Party Congress (Squadron).’’ The meaning of this was that the 
attacking bombers flew in a peace-time formation in precisely the same way as the 
formations did in their show flights on the occasion of Hitler’s Niirnberg Party 
Congresses. 


The following months were used on both sides for the preparation of the next 
and even harder struggle. Of course Tobruk would again be the objective. Rommel 
had to bring up siege artillery and ammunition and fuel in the largest possible 
quantities. This proved, however, more difficult from week to week. At the start 
of the desert operations the majority of the transports reached their North African 
ports of destination, but now the losses from sinkings became steadily heavier. 
The Navy and Air Force of Great Britain kept an exemplary watch and made our 
life very bitter. As a result, the beginning of the attack on Tobruk had to be 
postponed from September to October, then to November, and finally to December. 
It was simply not possible to get the requisite munitions on African soil and at the 
front before that date. 


Well, we know that General Auchinleck was successful in anticipating us. 
When his offensive, with the largest force which the desert had ever seen, started 
on 18th November, although the attack as an operation was expected, it was a tactical 
surprise. The camouflage had been so masterly that the moving forward of the 
attacking formations to the frontier had escaped our attention, in particular because 
our air reconnaissance had for weeks not been able to get through. 


I will deal as shortly as possible with the events which followed. The first 
round was undoubtedly in favour of the British arms. Amongst other things, 
breaches were very soon made in the ring enclosing Tobruk. On the Sunday on 
which we Germans commemorate the dead, that is to say at the end of November, 
the fortunes of war seemed to incline towards the German side, but the decision of 
General Auchinleck to hold the battlefield and not to retire was decisive. Rommel, 
on the other hand, over-estimated the German success, under-estimated the difficulty 
of the position before Tobruk, and took up the pursuit in the direction of Egypt 
too soon. Five days later, when they returned from this unsuccessful raid, the 
German forces were no longer sufficient to maintain the encirclement of Tobruk. 
The valiant defenders had not held out for eight months in vain. 


The retreat which now followed was by way of Derna, Benghazi, Agedabia, to 
Agheila. On the grounds of prestige the Italian Government demanded that the 
area between Derna and Benghazi should be held. This demand, however, could not 
be complied with for compelling military reasons, as otherwise our own forces would 
have been outflanked and surrounded. The shortage of vehicles made things very 
difficult. It did not permit us to save the mass of infantry of our ally from becoming 
prisoners of war. Rommel was very upset by this. 


The whole position was gloomy, especially as since October no supply ship had 
arrived for two long and anxious months. All convoys were the victims of British 
attacks during that period. In Germany, too, our position seemed to be regarded 
as really serious. This was clear from a wireless message of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army which was really, if one read between the lines, a farewell to the Africa 
Corps. Although in warfare plans as a rule do not work out entirely as one hopes, 
on the other hand things never turn out so badly as they seem at first sight bound 
to do. And so it was now. 
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At the turn of the year the position was eased as a result of two events. The 
first was the transfer of fairly strong formations of our Air Force from the Eastern 
front to Sicily. In addition, in the middle of December, a strong convoy at last 
again arrived in Tripoli with supplies of all kinds. It was significant that it required 
exceptionally the employment of Italian battleships to enable it to reach its 
destination. And now the air inferiority which had hitherto periodically depressed 
us was improved and the wearing anxiety about petrol and ammunition was ended 
for the time being. 


There seemed also to be signs that a pause for breath was in the offing as the 
pressure from the 8th Army diminished. Had their offensive now, in fact, reached 
the stage which I have previously described? A careful comparison of strength 
showed that the German-Italian forces at the middle of January were slightly 
superior in numbers to the British troops at the front and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood. There would, however, be a fuudamental change in the picture from February 
onwards. It was, therefore, again important to get in first to harass the British 
preparations for deployment by means of a counter-attack by us, and to postpone 
the moment at which the 8th Army would be ready to take the offensive. This 
seemed the only solution to the dilemma in which Rommel found himself, for with 
the forces which were left to us, the position, which now had a breadth of 60 kilo- 
metres, could at best be held for one day. A reconnoitring flight undertaken by 
Rommel and myself had established this beyond all doubt. I can still remember 
how downcast we were by the ‘ emptiness ’ of the future battlefield. Our losses in 
the winter battle in Marmarica had been so severe that it was only occasionally 
that we saw a few soldiers and weapons. When we landed again, Rommel said : 
“ Westphal, you are pulling a very long face.” I could only reply that his expression 
was also not one of excessive confidence. In one word, paradoxical as it sounds, as 
we were inferior in numbers we were left with no way out but to take the offensive 
in order to avert or at least to postpone a fresh defeat at an early date. 


There was, however, still one obstacle to be surmounted. This was to keep 
things secret not only from the British but also from our own High Commands, 
strange as this may sound. Amongst the Italians in particular, Rommel was 
considered to be a man who easily overshot the mark in attack. He was therefore 
frightened that people would have little understanding if he again immediately took 
the offensive after a heavy setback. For this reason none of our German or Italian 
superiors were informed of our project. In this I think we were right, as soon after 
the start of the offensive we received a visitor from Rome. He brought an order 
forbidding us to push forward to Benghazi or to bring up the Italian Infantry Corps. 


However, Rommel was not to be deterred by this. And by the way, as we 
marched into Benghazi, which we approached this time from the south-east, we were 
overtaken by a wireless message from Mussolini to the effect that should a favourable 
opportunity offer itself we might occupy the town. The laconic reply was: 
“ Objective just reached.” 


At the beginning of February, totally exhausted and down to the last drop of 
petrol, we reached Ain el Gazala which we had evacuated two months previously. 
We had, as I have said, reached the end. Goering, who at that time was in Kome, 
was apparently of another opinion. He could only with difficulty be restrained from 


sending us an ‘ encouraging’ wireless message telling us that we must at least also 
take Tobruk immediately. That is how easy it seemed to him. 
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Rommel flew with me to Europe in order to find out what plans the Supreme 
Command had for further fighting in the desert in the year 1942, and what arms 
and supplies they could give us. But this question had caused no headaches either 
in Rome or in East Prussia. The general interest in us was extremely slight. The 
anxiety over North Africa seemed for the time being to have been removed, and the 
East continued to be the burning question. Our demand that Malta must at all 
costs be captured in order finally to destroy this constant danger to our supplies 
for Libya was noted without comment. We were glad when we were back in the 
desert and ‘ amongst ourselves,’ determined under all circumstances to act. 


In April we proposed to the High Commands either that Malta should first be 
attacked and then Tobruk or—if the Maltese operation could not take place before 
June—to proceed the other way round. The latter course was approved. Our 
considerations were based on the assumption that the 8th Army would be ready to 
strike a new and probably heavier blow in June at the latest. You can see that it 
was always the same considerations which urged or rather compelled us to act. 
Our allies were of the opinion that nobody would attack in the scorching heat of 
summer and that it would be better to wait until the autumn. We thought that 
we knew our tough opponent better. 


I will not detain you with a description of the often dramatic course of the 
almost four weeks’ struggle for Tobruk. It is sufficient to say that Rommel’s plan 
of passing round the south wing of the 8th Army at Bir Hacheim with the fast- 
moving divisions failed. The hope of surprise also fell flat. Nothing seemed to go 
right. On the evening of the first day of the attack the offensive formations were 
in fact in the rear of the British troops but they were more or less surrounded. 
Only one narrow path remained open for supplies and this could only be used by 
night. Small wonder that many—and they not the worst—lost heart and advised a 
retreat. If a start was made immediately, this could be done without losing face. 
Rommel indignantly rejected all suggestions of this sort. He intended to hold out, 
dig into a strong defensive position, and ward off the attack until the attacker became 
so weakened that he himself could again take the offensive. Rommel’s resolute 
attitude in the coming weeks was admirable and deserving of special mention. He 
was then at the height of his powers. It often seemed that he would prove to be 
wrong, as one crisis followed another. In the middle of June, however, after the 
fall of the bravely defended bastion of Bir Hacheim, the path to Tobruk was free. 


After the capture of this fortress, which had been so long and hotly contested, 
the question was whether the main body of the Army should stop at the Egyptian 
border, as previously planned, and the air fleet be made available for the attack on 
Malta. The Italians were in favour of keeping to this plan. Rommel, on the other 
hand, saw a unique opportunity of pushing forward to Alexandria, possibly also to 
Cairo. The German Supreme Command agreed with him, and this was decisive. 
The attack on Malta, for which preparations were already far advanced, was thus 
dropped. The Luftwaffe was unable to do both, namely to support this air operation 
and also the further advance into Egypt. Thus there also disappeared once and for 
all the possibility of capturing this island fortress which was such an obstacle in the 
western Mediterranean. Malta continued to remain a vital threat to our supplies 
to Africa. 


Rommel therefore pushed forward deep into Egyptian territory until his 
exhausted, and in the meantime greatly weakened, forces were brought to a stop 
at Alamein. He himself later told me it was fortunate that he came to a stop there, 
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as otherwise he would have appeared at the Nile at best with 30 tanks and one 
battalion. The existence of such a strongly fortified position in front of Alexandria 
was, in addition, a complete surprise to us. Had this been known earlier, the 
decision which had to be taken after the capture of Tobruk would certainly have 
been a different one. 


Thus we were again in a very difficult position, which to a large extent destroyed 
the effective value of the success achieved at Tobruk, and this for one reason in 
particular, namely that the supply line had become intolerably long. As a war 
harbour Tobruk had only a very small unloading capacity, so that we were still 
chiefly dependent on Benghazi, indeed also on Tripoli. There was no railway line 
available and therefore transport had to be by lorry. Lorries were, however, in 
extremely short supply. Even if they travelled almost without interruption at a 
speed of 40 miles an hour, the return journey for a column from Benghazi to Alamein 
took seven days, and double the time from Tripoli. The total performance of the 
supply column steadily decreased. In July, to name a figure for once as an exception, 
it amounted to a total of 6,000 tons for all German troops! Plans to withdraw the 
front by stages to the border near Sollum led to nothing, as the means of transport 
for parts of the German and the mass of the Italian infantry were lacking. 


At first both sides were so weak that neither was able to seize the initiative. 
It was neither possible for Rommel to force a break-through at any point, nor could 
various British counter-attacks achieve a decisive success. The shortage of forces 
on both sides held the balance for the time being. There was, however, soon to be 
a fundamental change in this position. The 8th Army recovered its strength very 
much quicker than could Rommel with his inadequate supplies. From the end of 
August onwards we became increasingly inferior. It was intended to make another 
attempt to push forward to Alexandria before this inferiority became too obvious. 
Rommel approached this task very reluctantly on account of the bad supply position, 
but finally gave in to insistence from Rome when the arrival of two petrol tankers 
was announced. Both of them were, in fact, sunk off Tobruk at the very moment 
when our break through the British mine-fields had succeeded and when the leading 
German tanks were very little more than 15 miles away from Alexandria. The 
consequences were very serious. Our troops remained immobile for almost a week, 
as if nailed to the ground, behind the English frout, unable to advance or retire. 
What they had to suffer from air attacks exceeded anything of this nature experienced 
later. From dawn to dusk and from dusk to dawn, every day without interruption, 
in daylight ‘ carpet-bombing ’ and at night very low-flying single aircraft “ made 
minced meat of us,” to use an expression of Rommel. We were both buried, and 
dug one another out again several times. There could be no more impressive 
demonstration of the decisive role of the Air Force in the second World War. It 
was then that Rommel said for the first time that we would lose the war. What 
the Army lost in strength, in weapons of all kinds, and in vehicles in this failure, it 
was unable to replace before the beginning of the battle of Alamein. 

Montgomery's great blow was announced to us from the end of September 


onwards by the increasingly heavy air attacks, the main objective of which was 
the elimination of the German Luftwaffe. 


In the moonless night of 23rd—24th October, the great storm prepared by the 
master-hand broke loose. Rommel was in Austria on urgently needed leave and 
retarned two days after the beginning of the battle. His deputy was killed on the 
first morning of the fighting. 
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I will not succumb now to the temptation to describe the course of the mighty 
struggle which was fought out so bitterly by both sides; this has been done very 
fully in the recently published reminiscences of the former Commander of the 
8th Army. I will content myself with saying that we were at the end of our strength 
after 12 days of fighting. Nor could an encouraging radio message from Hitler, in 
which we were challenged to conquer or to die, alter this. The latter of these two 
courses would have meant the immediate loss of the theatre of war and would 
certainly not have been in the interest of the German conduct of the war. For this 
reason we preferred after all to start the already ordered but temporarily stopped 
retreat. If this had not been done, the German-Italian armoured army which had 


already been broken in several places would have fallen into the hands of the victor 
within 48 hours. 


Now began one of the longest retreats known in the history of warfare. For 
almost 1,000 miles there was no long halt until Agheila, the point from which 
Rommei’s first offensive had started in March, 1941. Up to that point there had 
been no lack of serious crises and dramatic climaxes. Dependent on a single hard 
road, attacked from the air by day and by night, often without the most essential 
petrol and therefore unable to carry out large-scale tactical movements, we stood 
as it were almost daily and frequently on the edge of a precipice. It really was 
almost a miracle that, in spite of the obstacles, we managed to carry out such a 
difficult movement without the Army falling into a state of complete disintegration. 
Almost the most astonishing thing was that it was possible without special measures 
to maintain discipline, which as is well known very quickly relaxes during retreats. 
Incidentally our Courts-Martial were permanently ‘ unemployed.’ 

Dramatic highlights which I remember were, above all, the march through the 
extensive British minefields at Mersa Matruh, the crossing of the serpentine of the 
Halfaya Pass under a hail of bombs from the air, and last but not least, the complete 
failure of the supply ships to arrive. Instead we received very sparse supplies by 
air. One day only a single a‘rcraft landed and that, of all days, was the one on 
which Rommel and I had gor: to the airfield in order to see for ourselves how the 
air supply was functioning. ae strain on everybody’s nerves was very great but 
only in one single case did it lead to a regrettable breakdown, when an older officer 
with over-wrought nerves set fire to one of our two heavy radio stations with which 
we kept contact with Europe. But there was also one happy occasion when the 
Parachute Brigade, after a long and wearisome march on foot through the desert, 
reported back to the Army. There was also once something to laugh at; after a 
journey through the middle of the desert Rommel and I were asleep in a car. We 
had no one with us except the driver. When we woke up in the morning two black 
men were holding up their rifles and grinning at us in a friendly manner through 
the window of the car. I must say that we were not exactly pleased, but in fact 
the two of them merely wanted to give themselves up to us as prisoners. 

To fill the measure of our worries to the brim, we received over the British 
wireless the news of Eisenhower’s landing in Morocco and Algeria. Our own superior 
authorities had naturally told us nothing of this. And now the position which 
Rommel had long feared had arisen ; we were exposed to operations in our rear. 
Our days were thus numbered. The most serious immediate consequence was that 
all supplies now had to be directed to Tunis, where we had managed to form a 
bridgehead. 

At the end of November, Rommel took advantage of a few quiet day. to fly to 
Europe to try to convince Hitler of the necessity of evacuating the forces from this 
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theatre of war. His argument was always that we would have vital need of our 
troops for the defence of southern Europe, and in his view a second Dunkirk was 
the only way out of the now desperate position. In the course of our many talks 
Rommel also expressed the view, amongst others, that our presence on that continent 
was really a mild impertinence—if one were to mark the width of our front to scale 
on a map, its size would hardly be seen as large as a pinpoint. Unfortunately, 
Rommel had no success with Hitler and he returned a thoroughly dejected man. 
He had not met with the slightest trace of understanding. Instead of evacuation, 
more troops were constantly being sent to Tunisia. 


Hitler had also ordered that Buerat must be the end of the retreat. But 
wherever Rommel wanted to take up a position he was always outflanked and 
outmarched by Montgomery in the south. It was less the lack of tanks than the 
lack of vital petrol supplies which prevented a counter-blow. In January we were 
forced to give up Tripoli, the capital and the pride of the Italian colonial empire, 
and to retire to a line on the Tunisian frontier. It lay 1,500 miles west of Alamein ! 


Rommel’s army now came for the first time into closer territorial contact with 
the new Von Arnim army, which had been formed in Tunis. Its position had 
become fairly stabilized at the end of 1942 as Eisenhower’s forces were not yet 
fully operational. Von Arnim, therefore, was even able to find a temporary footing 
on Algerian soil. But the end was inevitable and near. Rommel had to retire 
further. A last offensive thrust by him to south-east Algeria brought but little 
relief. When his forces reached the Enfidaville defile, the ring round what was now 
‘Army Group Africa’ was closed. It was only a question of time before the coup 
de grace would be given. In the last few weeks supplies by sea ceased almost 
completely since British ships and aircraft completely dominated the route from 
Sicily. Shortage of ammunition steadily became greater, and inferiority in the air 
more crushing. After the fall of Tunis and Bizerta, the remainder of our troops 
were penned-in in the extreme north-east corner of Tunisia. On roth May organized 
resistance ceased. Two days later it fizzled out entirely. 


The inevitable had happened. The Allied victory was complete, we had suffered 
a total defeat. For Germany it was already the second military catastrophe within 
the first four months of 1943, which had begun with Stalingrad. 


The German and Italian troops in Africa had been guarding the southern flank 
of the European area held by them. These outposts had now been swept away, 
and the way to southern Europe lay open. About 250,000 soldiers, half of them 
German, became prisoners of war. The responsibility for this rests with the Govern- 
ments which had faced them with an impossible task. One can only wage a war— 
especially an overseas war—if the supply lines are adequately protected. This, and 
a balanced ratio between the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, was what was 

ing. The Army was forced increasingly to depend on its own resources. 
Although the two other arms did their utmost, they were too weak to affect the issue. 


And now let me say a word about Rommel, at whose side I was privileged to 
serve for one and a half years. He was not only the very soul but also the driving 
force in our struggle in North Africa. He was consumed by a flame burning within 
him. His devotion to his task was magnificent. This absolutely undemanding man, 
who denied himself even the most modest pleasures of everyday life, suffered in 1942 
from a heart weakness which was solely attributable to the constant and excessive 
strain on his physical powers due to his untiring activity. I should also add that 
during the retreat he twice collapsed unconscious in my arms. The responsibility 
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for the theatre of war and his troops weighed heavily upon him. The depressing 
anxiety over the fate threatening his fatherland was an additional worry. Rommel 
was undoubtedly the highest ranking German officer in the second World War who 
maintained the closest contacts with the ordinary man. 


The exemplary comradeship of which he was the livimg example still exists 
today. Nobody but he could have made such high demands on the troops. I am 
firmly convinced that nobody could have done better than Rommel. He was 
absolutely unorthodox. No other German general would have been able to adapt 
himself so well to the prevailing conditions, based as they were on improvization 
from beginning to end. Everything, really everything, was makeshift. From the 
beginning we waged a ‘poor man’s’ war. The merest necessities were always 
lacking. One often had to bargain for a single motor-car. The reason was simply 
that we never succeeded in transporting vital parts of the forces from Italy to Africa. 
Many ships spent more than two years in Naples waiting vainly for their coal. 


And now a last word about our British opponents. They had our unbounded 
respect in that war, and with no feelings of hate. I like to express that also in my 
position as President of the large Veteran’s Association ‘German Africa Corps.’ 
In war any soldier may have the bad luck to fall into the hands of the enemy. His 
true strength of character often does not show itself before his captivity. Actually, 
one never met a depressed British soldier amongst the prisoners of war. Even at a 
time of heavy defeats they were all firmly convinced that in the end victory would 
be theirs. Their equanimity was absolutely unshakeable and admirable. For them 
it was a matter of course to refuse to say anything when interrogated. It is really 
no afterthought when I say that we often exclaimed jokingly: “ What a pity that 
the English are on the other side.” It is not possible to express in the blunt speech 
of the front-line soldier a higher recognition of the achievements of an opponent. 
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By ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD A. R. P. ERNLE-ERLE-DrRax, K.C.B., D.S.O. 


HAT would not Governments and peoples give for an outline forecast of 
the wars and major troubles of the next ten years? Certainly that is not 


easy to compile, but there is no reason why we should not attempt it. In 
the past 50 years there have always been ‘ prophets’ who have foretold fairly 
accurately the place, participants, and date of the next major war. They did it 
perhaps by a gift of prophecy, perhaps by luck, or perhaps by careful study and 
deduction from the world situation around them. But it was all useless because, as 
so often in ancient times, no one could sort out the true prophets from the false ; 
especially as the false prophets were usually foretelling peace and prosperity—‘ no 
war for ten years,’ etc. Today, however, we have unlimited information on which 
wise judgments can be formed, and to do so was never more urgent. How then 
should we set about it ? 


First I suggest we need a really reliable intelligence service which will tell us 
about the trends, motives, and personalities at the back of the headlines in the Press. 
Our armed forces, Foreign Office, and all Governments possess such services ; though 
truth to tell our political leaders seem often to make very faulty deductions from 
the information provided to them. The general public have no such resources, but 
they can of course find opinions by experts printed in The Times and other 
reputable papers. There are articles by experts in the Journals of Chatham House, 
the R.U.S.L., the L.S.S., etc, while the B.B.C. have able speakers almost every day 
discussing different aspects of world affairs. There are a small number of so-called 
‘ intelligence reports ’ published weekly or monthly, but one cannot tell how reliable 
their agents and reporters may be. None the less, information collected from all the 
above sources should give one a groundwork on which to start thinking. In the past 
many able men have thought that the hopes of world peace could be brought nearer by 
studying carefully the fundamental causes of war. There have also been many books 
on the subject. But these books do not seem to have given us very conclusive 
answers, or to have mitigated the number and ferocity of our recent wars. Certainly 
a study of fundamental causes is of immense importance, but perhaps just now a 
new approach is needed, to examine those practical causes of friction and enmity 
which are so obvious in many lands. Nearly 50 years ago General Sir Henry Wilson 
said, at the Camberley Staff College, “‘ I have always heard that neighbours should 
love one another, but the more I travel round the frontiers of Europe, the more it 
strikes me that, in that continent, they hate one another like hell.”’ 


We might well say that the same remark applies today to other continents, 
including Africa, Asia, and the Middle East. We now have a new Institute of 
Strategic Studies, whose members collectively might throw much light on some 
of these problems. One wonders if the brighter and more active members could 
be persuaded to put down on paper the outline of a ten-year forecast? It might 
hardly be fair to ask them for probabilities but at least they could make a list of 
those possibilities, some of them painfully obvious, which could spark off serious 
trouble leading to some kind of war. 


One may well ask what kind of war, for between cold war and world war there 
are many variations. Since 1945 we have had a serious war in Korea in which the 
United Nations restored the status quo after a hard struggle, largely due to the 
ccurageous initiative of President Truman and the large forces moved there by the 
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U.S.A. France fought an exhausting war in Indo-China, was defeated, and driven out. 
The same thing befell Holland in Indonesia. Britain has had to cope with the most 
unpleasant forms of minor war, murderous insurrections in Malaya, Cyprus, and 
Kenya. Britain and France lost the Suez Canal, and France is engaged now in a 
long struggle, of which the outcome remains uncertain, to hold Algeria and the 
Sahara. Both these areas are of great importance to her, but her armed forces are 
now so heavily committed in Africa that there has been a steady reduction in the 
help they could give to N.A.T.O. if serious trouble were to occur in Europe. 


So where do we go from here? That is where we want the prophets and wise 
men to help us. Suppose they produce an analysis which might perhaps begin 
something like this :— 


Sources of possible trouble in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 


In Asia we can start with two areas, Korea and Formosa, which are quiet at 
the moment but only superficially so. The Communist Government of China has, 
like Russia, very definite imperialist ambitions, and if they found a suitable oppor- 
tunity for action they would behave towards Korea, Formosa, and also Laos, exactly 
as they have behaved in Tibet. 


The Dalai Lama is said to have told reporters that the Chinese have killed 
80,000 Tibetans and transported thousands more who were struggling to resist 
invasion. Like the above, other sources of possible trouble can be connected with 
certain definite motives, e.g. greed for wealth, or economic greed, a very ancient 
passion. In the 2oth century a new name, ‘ nationalization,’ has been invented for 
robbery and expropriation. Thus the oil installations at Abadan, developed with 
some {500 million of British capital, was quietly nationalized and the British owners 
were left at.the mercy of the Persian Government to get, when they could, whatever 
compensation the Persians might see fit to offer. In a similar manner the Suez 
Canal was grabbed by Colonel Nasser from France and Britain. 


Britain is specially susceptible to this form of attack because she, more than 
most other countries, has spent immense sums in developing trade with foreign 
lands, for their mutual benefit, and building ports and cities to handle it. Thus 
Shanghai has gone, and covetous eyes are now turned on our remaining bases such 
as Hong Kong, Singapore, and Aden. Serious trouble in these areas may or may 
not occur ; one can only hope that our neighbours in Asia will realize the great 
benefit to themselves if they leave us in peace there ; but history teaches very plainly 
that the chances of conflict are much increased if it should appear to our enemies 
that we do not possess sufficient strength to defend them. There are other places 
where expansionist aims or economic greed may cause serious trouble. Persia is one 
of the gateways to the immense wealth of the Persian Gulf and it is said that Russian 
propaganda is busily occupied trying to throw open the gate, even to the extent of 
advocating openly the murder of the Shah. In the Persian Gulf area the small but 
very rich Sheikdom of Bahrein, with a population of less than 200,000, forms yet 
another tempting prize. 


Passing to a third motive, one can mention tne deep hatred of their neighbours 
by certain peoples, either due to fear of attack by them (as Poland feared and 
distrusted both Germany and Russia) or because they stand in the way of an ambitious 
ruler. Thus Israel seems likely to remain a focus of hatred by Egypt, Lebanon, 
Jordan, and perhaps some others who might join the United Arab Republic in an 
attempt to destroy her. 
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Another motive, though perhaps not likely to inspire aggression, is an abiding 
force of tremendous strength—the hatred of tyranny and the passion for freedom. 
Mr. Khrushchev has derided the references to ‘ captive peoples ’ by certain American 
Senators, and he may have been partly correct in regard to the people of Russia, 
because the peasants and the masses there are today perhaps less enslaved than 
they were under the Tsars; but outside the borders of Russia there still remain 
under Communist rule nearly 200 million people who possess less freedom and suffer 
more from various forms of tyranny than the nations of the West. Ample proof of 
this is the continual stream of escapers, the barbed wire on the frontiers, and 
the violent but hopeless insurrection in Hungary. Throughout these areas, therefore, 
the situation, though outwardly quiet, is fundamentally unstable. 


There is space here to refer to only one other motive of serious trouble. This 
is the colour problem, reinforced by the rising tides of nationalism and the traditional 
hatred of the underdog for the upper dog. 


india, Ceylon, and Ghana have been released by us from all control by a paternal 
Government which, though admittedly alien, was efficient and well meaning. The 
U.S.A. granted freedom to slaves after the Civil War nearly 100 years ago, but their 
black population is still a long way from anything like true equality. As a small 
example, an Englishman recently in one of the southern States rose from his seat 
in a bus and offered it to a black woman. He was at once turned off the bus and 
told that he must never do it again! The Government of South Africa, dominated 
by the Cape Dutch, are following a policy of strict segregation which will be very 
nice for them and also for the white settlers in other parts of Africa if they can 
establish it on a permanent basis, but of this there seems little hope. To avoid 
continued and increasing trouble the only solution seems to be the working out 
of a wise form of co-partnership starting with the willing co-operation of black 
manpower and white brains. This, however, will fail unless the more able and 
better educated blacks are freely given more responsible jobs and a larger share 
in the government of their country as soon as their ability justifies it. Till then 
South Africa must be looked on as a potential trouble spot, not to mention Rhodesia, 
Uganda, Algeria, and even some states of North or South America. 


Certainly we may hope that the trouble will not be serious, but in ihese days 
any fighting that starts can rapidly be fanned into flame by incitement and wireless 
propaganda from enemies. Students of foreign affairs will no doubt compile 
their own lists of the more dangerous areas and will revise them periodically when 
any major change occurs. 


Having got our list or lists, one would much like to get answers to a few questions 
such as the following. If this or that particular situation is likely to get out of hand, 
<an anyone suggest an approximate date? What immediate reactions should we 
then expect from the Powers most interested ? Who would they be in each case ? 
Would they be likely to go as far as direct armed intervention on either side? In 
any case, what N.A.T.O. or British or American forces would be needed to restore 
order and prevent the conflict from spreading? So far as British forces are 
concerned, are the necessary units available and how long would it take to get 
them there ? 


One could add other queries, such as: if Britain, or France, or the U.S.A. feel 
compelled to take action, what prospects are there of friction or disagreement among 
the Western allies ? 
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OuR OBJECT 


Let us pause here to ask what is the purpose of all these studies and what is 
the ideal we are aiming at. Roughly it is this; to discover how far we have got 
towards the ideal of permanent peace, how far we are from the danger of a sudden 
war, and, particularly, how far each nation (to the number of over 80) has advanced 
towards a position where one could say that the fundamental deep-seated causes of 
war have been eliminated from her way of life. 


Such enquiries must be long and difficult, so perhaps the U.N. secretariat 
might hammer it out with the aid of the most enlightened among the national 
representatives at the U.N. Headquarters in New York. They might prepare a 
dossier for each country showing in what direction they were most deserving of 
praise and where they specially deserved blame. We know, of course, that “ of the 
making of many books there is no end,” and the same remark would certainly apply 
to the making of pamphlets and intelligence reports. So perhaps, for those who 
find such things more explicit and helpful, the answer might lie in a series of graphs. 
In the U.N. Headquarters they might have, in addition to all the dossiers and reports 
from experts, a room where one could inspect a large number of graphs, brought 
up to date every six or twelve months, depicting the progress of the different nations 
since, say, 1940 or 1945. To exemplify their use, one can imagine a visiting prince 
looking at his country’s graph and asking the reason for a sudden dip in the progress 
curve some two or three years ago. A courteous official might then say, very 
politely, “‘ That, sir, was when the populace of your capital were persuaded to 
murder your king, with most of his family, and place you on his vacant throne.” 
Anyway, the problem is one of great complexity, so I may perhaps be pardoned for 
taking half a page to elaborate the graph idea. 

There is something rather fascinating about a graph, especially when it becomes 
endowed with the gift of prophecy. A temperature graph from a kettle would tell 
you that it is about to boil, and how soon; a steep dip in your barograph will 
foretell strong wind or heavy rain ; an increasing decline in the profits curve of a 
business firm will indicate financial troubles ahead. How much further could the 
graph business be applied to human affairs ? 


Today, to an abnormal extent, the prosperity of the human race is dependent 
on the future of the English-speaking peoples. An attempt to estimate their future 
should therefore be of value. Suppose we had a committee of learned gentlemen 
whose duty it was to produce graphs of national progress. We might practise them 
on the defunct civilizations of Greece and Rome, or the vanished empires of Persia, 


Spain, and Austria. A Gibbon would have no difficulty in showing graphically the 
decline and fall of Rome. 


A modern curve would need to be scientifically constructed. To see ourselves as 
others see us, it might be useful to select, say, four Englishmen and three Americans 
to make a curve for the U.S.A. and vice versa for Britain. They would have to 
examine a quantity of data and allot marks at intervals of some three or five years 
for various qualities that they agreed to be important. The number of qualities 
selected would be large, and no doubt some would show improvement while others 
did not. The main purpose would be to show, though no doubt only very crudely, 
whether the progress curve was going up or down. 


The following, in addition to those previously mentioned, could be among the 
qualities selected for making the assessment: (1) the integrity of public servants ; 
(2) the existence of imagination and practical idealism among national leaders ; 
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(3) honesty and straight dealing among business men; (4) an endeavour among 
employers to provide good wages and good living conditions for their workers ; 
(5) industry among workers, pride in their work, and a determination to earn the 
wages paid to them; (6) a general determination (or at least some signs of it) to 
put the interests of the state in front of all party or sectional interests ; (7) a public 
which pays attention to public affairs and will not tolerate low or dishonest standards 
in any matter affecting the welfare of the nation. 


It may well be argued that it is quite futile to attempt to construct a graph on 
these lines, or to produce one when asked the question ‘“‘ stands England where it 
did? ’’ I do not press the point. I only suggest that some method of making such 
an assessment would be useful if our civilization is to continue to progress, and might 
help to foretell the approach of that bloodshed and misery which will descend upon 
us again if it fails to do so. 


On the above lines we can imagine, for international purposes, a set of graphs 
with a centre line marked zero and the curves on them rising and falling between 
100+ and 100— ; also we must decide how to draw the curve or curves for each 
nation concerned. Roughly they would go up in all cases where a country is proving 
itself a reliable member of the U.N., making serious efforts to comply with the terms 
of the U.N. charter, and inspiring in her neighbours confidence that, so far as she 
could, she would prove a bulwark of peace and not a possible source of friction or 


aggression. 


Here we must go into more detail. A graph running on the zero line might be 
regarded as depicting a country that had still a long way to go, but was at present 
quiescent and no immediate cause of anxiety to its neighbours or to others. A graph 
descending below the centre line would indicate that she was, or was thought likely 
to be, guilty of certain offences that might make her a menace to peace. In general 
the movement of the graph above or below the line would be determined by the 
answers to a number of questions such as the following. Can this country be 
considered likely to comply with the principles of the U.N. in deed as well as in 
word? Does it seem that her foreign policy might be guided to some extent by 
greed for the wealth of others, a desire for territorial conquests, or hatred of her 
neighbours ? Does she keep armed forces which, due to their strength, training, or 
location, may be considered a threat to her neighbours ? Can she be relied on, more, 
or less, than the average, to comply with the letter and spirit of international 
agreements? In connection with the above, has she a religion or a system of 
education which might be expected to inspire in her people a high standard of morals 
and of ethics? Does she compare favourably with other civilized nations in the 
matter of criminal statistics, divorces, broken homes, drunkenness, or other signs 
of possible decadence? Does she maintain a system of foreign broadcasts which 
contain lies, propaganda, or incitements to violence in other countries? Does her 
propaganda suggest that she should be looked on as a potential disturber of the 
peace of the world? 


The last few items on this list seem of special importance because honourable 
conduct in foreign Governments and strict adherence to all agreements is essential 
to world stability. Without it nations are liable to feel of their neighbours that 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes (I fear the Greeks when they come bringing gifts). 
So long as there remains among national leaders any vestige of the mentality that 
leads to treachery and the assassination of leaders, or the slaughter of the Mamelukes, 
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or a massacre of Saint Bartholomew, or a Pearl Harbour, no one can believe that 
peace is really secure. It is hard to say what bulwarks we can build up against the 
sudden emergence of a Napoleon, a Mussolini, or a Hitler, but somehow we have 
got to do it and it should not be beyond the resources of the U.N. to find a solution. 
For analysing purposes, someone may like to compile a list of the first essential 
requirements for a uation to be regarded as safe and really civilized. To this one 
might add a list of ‘ seven deadly sins,’ which would cause one to regard a nation as 
unreliable or dangerous. A great number of queries could be added to the list given 


here but the above are sufficient to indicate the kind of information that our graphs 
should be recording. 


A study of them might reveal one or two points of interest. First, we might 
observe that some of the so-called great Powers do not stand quite as high in the 
scales of real civilization as some much smaller countries which are well known to be 
peace-loving and law-abiding. Another point of interest in this study is that it 
tends to explode the old argument that every country should be free to govern 
itself and its people in any way that it pleases. Certainly no attempt should be made 
to coerce by force a Government that may be generally regarded as bad or evil ; 
it would be no business of ours, for example, to urge on a country that may be 
fundamentally different from ours the adoption of some form of democracy or 
parliamentary government that may be thought specially well suited to us. But on 
the other hand we should not be asked to sit back and take no notice if some country 
is under the domination of a dictator who ‘ liquidates’ or throws into prison his 
political opponents, or conducts a reign of terror and repression, as Hitler did, with 
the aid of secret police, agents provocateur, etc. 


It should therefore be a duty of the U.N. to tell the world quite clearly if some 
country, whether due to her internal or external behaviour, is becoming a potential 
disturber of world peace and harmony. No doubt any specially serious report 
of this nature could be brought up as a resolution before the Security Council or 


the General Assembly so that the opinion of the world could be recorded by voting 
on it. 


We must not forget that the U.N. has, unfortunately, two or three grave 
defects. One is that, in cases of aggression such as the foreign intervention in Korea, 
Laos, Tibet, and Hungary, where prompt action is obviously called for, the U.N. 
simply does not possess the necessary force to do the job properly. In some such 
cases we therefore have to stand and look on, completely impotent. We can call 
upon public opinion, or we can lodge a claim against an offending nation in the 
International Court of Justice at the Hague which was established for dealing with 
cases of this sort. The victim, after a long delay, may be awarded heavy damages, 
as Britain was in 1949 in the case of the two destroyers mined in the Corfu Channel 
with the loss of many lives. But cne then finds that no legal or other process exists 
whereby the victim can obtain payment of the damages awarded, which makes a 
farce of the whole business and is a definite encouragement to the wrongdoer. In 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (1948), Article 8 states that, ‘“‘ Everyone 
has the right to effective remedy by competent national tribunals for acts violating 
fundamental rights granted him by the constitution or by law.” That is grand, 
but in many countries it is unobtainable in practice and unfortunately the chances 
of obtaining such justice between contending nations is even smaller. 


Another point of interest emerging from such studies is that we can ¢. .mate 
whether we are near or far from the happy day when we can consider permanent 
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peace to be within our grasp ; the answer seems to be that we arestill very far from it. 


President Eisenhower, speaking in Downing Street on 31st August, 1959, said it 
would soon be time for the Governments to get out of the way and let the peoples 
of the world have that which they so ardently desire. With great respect, I would 
venture the opinion that this is simply a forlorn hope. It is like saying to St. Peter, 
“ Please open the gate and stand aside. There are millions of people here who want 
to get into Paradise.’ But leaders of all our Christian churches have been for ages 
writing books and saying that if we want to live in a happy, peateful world we, 
the people, must all learn to behave as good Christians should. Looking at all the 
horrors of the late war, in Europe and also in Asia, can we say we have made much 
permanent progress in that direction? There are in the world today more than 
1,000 million people who adhere, at least nominally, to the Christian, Mohammedan, 
Hindu, or Buddhist faiths. All four of these teach the desirability of a code of 
personal, and presumably therefore national, conduct, which if practised would 
enable us to achieve without too much difficulty the main ideals of the United 
Nations and the Atlantic Charter. 


The Buddha, after several previous existences on earth, was born about 560 B.c. ; 
Mohammed was born more than 1,000 years later, somewhere about A.D. 570, so 
there has been plenty of time for the different religions to achieve some striking 
improvements. But have they? The key to our failure may lie in the remark of a 
certain Bishop who said that as long as we pray on our knees on Sundays and prey 
on our neighbours for the rest of the week, we shall make little progress. Perhaps 
some great historian like Professor Arnold Toynbee might sketch out a graph for us, 
over a period of 2,000 years or so, to show how our Western civilization has been 
progressing towards the millennium. That period, with quite a number of ups and 
downs, would include the decadence and fall of Rome, the end of the Pax Romana, 
the dark ages, the so-called Holy Roman Empire, the ending of the Pax Britannica 
in the 19th century, etc. Then would come the two world wars of the 2oth century, 
more terrible than any before them, with the dawn of the atomic age and the threat 
of worse horrors still ! 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 


A few enthusiasts would probably assert that an electronic brain could 
definitely help us. Certainly these uncanny machines have, in some cases, given 
forecasts that were more accurate than the Gallup Poll. They work, of course, 
only on specific information that must first be fed into the machine, but they would 
at least help by making us study more carefully the various pros and cons that bear 
upon the answer. The use of electronics, like graphs, must be based largely on 
statistics, which reminds me that, speaking of some of the good and bad data now 
available to us from many sources, I was recently shot down by a certain Canon 
who said, “ You cannot measure godliness by statistics.’’ True enough, but they will 
at times tell us things which, without them, would have been hidden from us. We 
may wish to ascertain whether some particular nation or civilization (a grouping 
which Professor Toynbee found more convenient for his studies) is going uphill or 
down: or we might wish to examine more closely why Professor MacDougal of 
Harvard University, in his book Is America Safe for Democracy ?, made this startling 
statement: “‘ When I see America dancing gaily with invincible optimism down 
the road to destruction, I seem to be contemplating the greatest tragedy in the 
history of mankind.” 
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The bad and good data selected for this enquiry might include some or all of 
the following :— figures showing the increase or decrease of drunkenness ; data re 
serious crime, juvenile crime, the size of the prison population, etc.; data re divorces, 
illegitimate children, and broken homes; data re _ strikes, slacking, or 
‘go-slow’ tactics, with, on the other side, lock-outs and unfair treatment 
of workers by their employers. Among the good factors one would certainly put the 
better housing, slum clearance, improved general education, and the increase in the 
social conscience of democratic nations, which has valuable results in many directions. 
This causes not only a desire to do more for the sick, old, and infirm, but also to 
spend large sums on refugees and the peoples of underdeveloped countries. The 
list on both sides might be a long one, but at least our computers would be impartial, 
so if they proved helpful they might pass from internal affairs and begin to examine 
the records of certain nations that specially concern us. 


RECENT HISTORY 
Perhaps a committee of historians and learned men, aided by graphs, electronic 
computers, and intelligence reports, might be able to calculate a very rough ‘ order 
of merit’ or, alternatively, to put a few of the nations into certain categories to 
which they clearly belong. Many, of course, would at present fit into no particular 
pigeon-hole, but it might be a help to get even a few separated out from the remainder. 
Here is a crude outline :-— 


Class A : nations that, externally, have no expansionist ambitions and are on 
good and friendly terms with their neighbours ; internally are well governed, really 
civilized in the best sense of that word, reasonably sound financially and econo- 
mically, and free from signs of decadence or internal strife that might lead to trouble. 
How many nations today could we put at once into Class A? The number seems 
regrettably small, as are some of the nations that one might select, in which case 
they could not help us far toward world peace ! 


Class B might include nations that are struggling towards the light, not 
entirely free from faults, but anxious to prove true friends to freedom and real 
democracy. Western judges might wish to put some of the N.A.T.O. countries 
into Class B, or A, but no doubt Communist opinion would disagree. 


Class C brings us to nations which, though struggling forward according to 
their lights, must be looked on as possible sources of trouble. They may have, as it 
seems to us, internal defects such as repressive rule that engenders hatred in the 
downtrodden minorities, suspicion and militarism generated by propaganda, signs of 
decadence, the absence of an adequate religion or system of home education that 
would produce in the young a sound code of ethics and of moral conduct, etc. 
Externally they might display a tendency to imperialism, a habit of sending out 
offensive propaganda by radio, a desire to invade or threaten their neighbours, etc. 


It would be the nations in Class C (or any lower class) that would need the most 
careful study. We must watch for signs that they may be, unknown to themselves, 
leaning over towards the abyss; or conversely, perhaps making progress towards 
greater stability and reliability. 


Here history can be a useful guide, for it shows us that even the greatest and 
most stable of empires have, in the past, toppled down to ruin and, as a rule, never 
risen again to any position of primary importance. Conspicuous examples are the 
ancient empires and civilizations of Persia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, or Spain at a 
jater date. In more recent times we can study the record of France, which provides 
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a valuable object lesson. In the 18th century, prosperity and wealth among the 
upper classes brought decadence followed by revolution. Then came the sudden 
emergence of an ambitious dictator with unbounded dreams of world conquest. So 
Napoleon ‘ waded through slaughter’ to an Emperor’s throne, bled his country 
white in the process, and in 1815, like so many great conquerors before him, fell, 
never to rise again. France with great energy set about rebuilding the ruins, and 
by 1870 had achieved another Emperor and another surge of militarist ambitions. 
But disaster came swiftly: the French army surrendered at Sedan, Paris was 
besieged and taken. In 1914 and 1939 no people could have been more desperately 
anxious for peace than the French, but this perhaps only contributed to their 
undoing. With no heart for a long and bitter struggle, complete ruin overcame 
them in 1940. France collapsed like a house of cards, and we might learn much by 
studying the reasons. The situation in France is still of great interest: General 
de Gaulle, with immense energy and patriotism, has staged a renaissance, though 
it stands on rather slippery ground. He is a great man, and one of the commonest 
attributes of the really great is humility, but he aims to bring back France to her 
former proud position by stressing her potential greatness if equippe with large 
armies and atom bombs. His chances might be better if he could achieve a spiritual 
renaissance among his people and then say to the world, “‘ Here you see the French 
people reborn. They have re-established the national honour with unity, industry, 
and all the seeds of real greatness. Are we not a people fit to stand among the leaders 
of the world ? ”’ 


I have perhaps dwelt too long on the varied fortunes of just one country out of the 
80 that we have to study from time to time. This small section of European 
history shows how difficult is the problem before us, but it certainly is not insoluble. 
We should, perhaps, note the opinion expressed by the historian Froude, who wrote : 
“ One lesson, and only one, history may be said to repeat with distinctness ; that 
the world is built somehow on moral foundations ; that in the long run it is well 
with the good ; in the long run it is ill with the. wicked. But this is no science ; 
it is no more than the old doctrine taught long ago by the Hebrew prophets.”’ 


In view of the above we cannot well disregard the old maxim that any nation 
heading for trouble will decay from within before it is smitten from without, and 
this leads us to the conclusion that we must study the possibility of internal dangers 
just as carefully as we weigh the risks of being smitten from without. 


Any report on the state of the nation should tell us clearly about both, for it is 
much more from our internal weaknesses or failings that Moscow hopes to defeat us. 
Particularly, of course, they hope to leave us behind in the matter of economic and 
material development. It is not perhaps our greatest danger, but it could become 
so if we do not pay sufficient regard to the need for efficiency, internal unity, and 
hard work. On the ethical plane, the Church has been telling us for 1,000 years 
that if we want to get clear of our chronic troubles their advice is, “ rend your hearts 
and not your garments and turn unto the Lord your God.” This view has seldom 
been stated more insistently by the church, and it is therefore of interest that, in 
some western lands, it is said to have been rejected by more than 50 per cent. of the 
people. Does that make our future more secure, or is there just a dim possibility 
that some ‘ scourge of God’, perhaps in the shape of a modern Attila, might again 
come out of the East and bring disaster to the West ? After all, one cannot recall 
any historian of those times who asserted that all the troubles of the West were 
solely due to the greed and aggressiveness of Attila ! 
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A CONFERENCE OF PROPHETS 


The last suggestion that might be made for probing the future would perhaps 
be to call a conference of prophets. So far we have been working in the realm of the 
practical : perhaps for a moment we may now cross over to the realm of the fanciful. 
It. is nearly 3,000 years since a conference of prophets, 851 of them, was gathered 
on Mount Carmel (I Kings, Chap. 18). It may therefore be almost time that we 
summoned another, though there would be no need to repeat this time the wholesale 
slaughter of all those that were not adjudged to be prize-winners. Anyway, I present 
the idea to the Press, and if any particular editor liked the idea it would only be 
necessary to print a brief notice somewhat thus :—“ Conference of prophets. It is 
proposed to hold in London in 1961 a conference of prophets. Any person having 
views or ideas which, in his opinion, ought to be presented to the world, should 
send to the editor a brief summary of them, in not more than 500 words. The 
meeting will be arranged in due course and all historians and prophets are invited 
to attend to take part in the discussions. The editor reserves to himself the right 
to appoint a Chairman, and to select a limited number of speakers whom he would 
ask to give a short address to the meeting.” 


It is difficult to guess the number or the nature of the replies that this editor 
would receive, but it is probable that some of them would at least provide useful 
fodder for his humorists and cartoonists! On this suggestion I must waste no more 
ink and paper, except to say that, if I were asked to address the meeting, I should 
probably say something like this :—‘‘ Gentlemen, I have no gift of prophecy, but I 
have for many years been a student of history and I strongly hold the view that, 
to do his job completely, the historian, after reviewing the past, should help us to 
look a little way into the future. Expanding the old maxim Respice, aspice, prospice, 
one might say that we should examine the past and the many lessons we can learn 
from it, survey carefully the whole scene around us, and then try to form useful 
deductions about the future. I cannot do all that today, but I suggest that the most 
striking feature around us at the moment is the world-wide craving for security. 
The enslaved peoples pine for freedom, the refugee pines for some spot where he may 
settle down in peace, and we in the West have created a welfare state which, it is 
hoped, will give to the masses at a minimum cost to themselves a good education, 
better housing, the best medical attention when they are ill, and a high standard 
of comfort in old age. We all pray for success, but it is not sure that security is 
yet within our reach, for the three ancient scourges of the human race, war, pestilence, 
and famine, have not yet been securely banished. Of wars, we have seen a deplorable 
number in the 20th century. Of pestilence, we have seen in recent years a striking 
reduction in the cases of cholera, smallpox, leprosy, tuberculosis, etc., but against that 
we must balance the preparations now being made in certain countries for bacterio- 
logical warfare on a scale more deadly than ever before dreamed of. As for famine, 
the world situation has in many ways greatly improved, but there are millions of 
people living in countries such as India, China, Japan, Poland, and even Britain, 
who have no certainty that their food supplies 50 years hence will be adequate to 
feed their immensely increased populations which are growing larger every day. So 
it seems that we have before us two possible alternatives: either limitless good, 
developing slowly as the years unfold, or perhaps unlimited evil descending suddenly 
from theskies. The choice, for a limited time, lies in our own hands, but the question of 
which it is going to be seems worthy of careful study. _I trust I can rely on you to 
do that work much better than I, so I will say no more.”’ 
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CONCLUSION 


To sum up is not easy, so perhaps it is best to be very brief. I wish first to 
stress that my notes on the use of classification, or graphs, or electronics are not 
intended to suggest that any such plans are the best or even necessarily of value. I 
only would point out that the problem is very complex and that therefore we cannot 
have too many investigators pushing forward their inquiries, perhaps on different 
but parallel lines, and all striving for the same end—the ultimate achievement of 
a stable world society and permanent peace. Looking back to the recent past, it 
seems reasonable to say that any minor prophet who knew his job should have 
been able to foretell that war was almost inevitable in 1914 and also in 1939. He 
would probably have stated confidently that Germany could expect to lose both 
wars, that America would be drawn into one or both, and that having escaped very 
lightly in the first war she would have to pay a heavier price in the second. 


Today, as we try to estimate the future trend of events, we see around us all 
those fundamental causes which give rise to wars, less widespread but perhaps just 
as dangerous as at any time in the present century. The psychological effect of 
hunger, disease, despair, mass hatred, greed, and a craving for revenge is difficult to 
assess, but one may be sure that though these things are being slowly reduced they 
are still potent. It seems probable that, at least in the immediate future, the U.N. 
organization is not able to stop minor wars or to prevent with certainty disagreements 
and conflicts that might lead to major wars. It is evident that the principal nations 
which we are in the habit of describing, rightly or wrongly, as democratic and peace- 


loving—France, the U.S.A., and Britain—have not succeeded in preserving their 


armed forces at a level which would suffice to ensure peace by the obvious possession 
of overwhelming strength. We must therefore, difficult though it be, take all possible 
steps to ensure that we are able to defend ourselves and our friends if war should be 
forced upon us. 


We shall then be left to ponder on three questions. Can the bad men in high. 


places be persuaded to abandon the age-long pastime of power politics? Can we 
persuade other nations to avoid actions and policies which might release the fatal 
spark and destroy our civilization? Can the peace-loving peoples be made 
sufficiently deserving of peace and strong enough to preserve it ? 


The issue is somewhat in doubt. It is the duty of our prophets to tell us from 


time to time how we are progressing, and meanwhile to listen in the quiet watches. 


of the night for “‘ ancestral voices prophesying war.” 
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SINO-SOVIET RELATIONSHIPS—II 
THE FOUNDATION OF AN ALLIANCE 


By JoHN ERICKSON 


Te German attack on the Soviet Union in 1941 necessarily shifted Russian 
attention from the east to the west, and thus away from China. It may also 
have led to a temporary loss of interest in the fate of the Chinese Communists,, 
who had already, in 1937, been sacrificed to satisfy the interests of the security of the 
Soviet Union. That agreement of 1937 had been with the Government of Chiang 
Kai-shek, to whom Moscow sent its supplies of ammunition, store’ “nd fighter 
squadrons, manned by Soviet pilots. The 500-man Soviet military —.210n worked, 
on a limited scale, with Chiang Kai-shek’s command, but was excluded from any 
effective operational or strategic duties. 


In 1939 the Chinese were given further credits by the Soviet Union for military 
supplies, but an element of strain had crept into the arrangements. It might be 
argued that the reverses which the Red Army had inflicted upon the Japanese at 
Khalkhin-Gol in the summer of 1939 had sufficed to demonstrate to the Soviet 
command that the Soviet Far East could be adequately defended against Japanese 
attack. At the r8th Party Congress in March, 1939, Stalin had officially embarked 
upon a policy of sauve qui peut, abandoning any pretence of reliance upon collective 
security. Henceforth, the Soviet Union must rely upon its own strength as a 
deterrent to war. Stalin’s real deterrent, however, was the negotiation which led 
to the Nazi-Soviet pact in the west and the agreement of neutrality with Japan 
in April, 1941. 


While in the process of giving material aid to Chiang Kai-shek, the Russians did 
not forbear to increase their pressure upon Sinkiang, an area which they had officially 
recognized as Chinese but in which they steadily pursued their own penetration. In 
November, 1940, the Russians came to an agreement with the Governor of Sinkiang, 
Sheng Shih-tsai, himself a member of the Russian Communist Party. Yet this very 
pressure, which had resulted in a settlement momentarily favourable for Soviet 
exploitation of the wealth of the province, caused Sheng Shih-tsai to enter into secret 
communication with Chiang Kai-shek and transfer his allegiance from Moscow to the 
Chinese Government.! Chiang Kai-shek had undoubtedly checked the Russians at 
this point, but this was merely one of the rounds in a contest of considerable duration 
and destined to rise up with the future Communist Government of China. 


Meanwhile the artificial alliance between the Chinese Communists and the 
Kuomintang had begun to show severe rifts. The Chinese Communists had set about 
building up their military strength and consolidating their hold upon the base areas, 
as well as setting up special instruments of control in the so-called ‘ border 
governments.’ The first armed clash, after a period of mounting tension and discord, 
came in 1939, and in 1940 the stage was being set for larger internecine war. In the 
summer of 1940 the Nationalist command and the Communist New 4th Army were 
in furious conflict, and in June of that year fighting broke out between Nationalist 





1See F. F. Liu, A Military History of Modern China, 1924-1949. Princeton, 1956, 
p. 171. Also on Sinkiang, a recent publication of great interest and value, Allen S. 
Whiting and Sheng Shih-tsai, Sinkiang : Pawn or Pivot, London, 1959. The Russians 
were evidently tightening a most ferocious screw on this province. 
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and Communist troops. Both sides placed the blame on each other, the Communists 
listing the attempts to interfere with the operations of the 4th Army, their opponents 
blaming the Communist attempts to jump out of the areas allotted to them. On 
14th January, 1941, the New 4th Army was involved in an especially bitter incident 
with the Nationalist command; a recent Communist publication castigates the 
deputy commander and military commissar of the 4th Army for not having recognized 
the seriousness of the anti-Communist offensive.2 The subsequent heavy fighting to 
liquidate the 4th Army, while involving both sides in substantial losses, put an end 
to the fiction of co-operation and imposed the conditions of very much armed and 
severely limited understanding. The temporary staving off of the civil war had 
failed completely, and subsequently there was to develop a war within a war in the 
Chinese theatre of operations. 


Mao Tse-Tung had faithfully followed the party line in acclaiming the Nazi- 
Soviet pact as a guarantee of peace and of the consolidation of the position of the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet-Japanese Neutrality agreement of April, 1941, raised not 
a few misgivings among the Nationalist command, on the grounds that the Soviet 
Union and Japan migh‘ be combining to parcel out China for themselves. However, 
shortly after the conclusion of this agreement, according to F. F. Liu, a secret Sino- 
Soviet conference was held at Chita to discuss further items in a programme of mutual 
aid against Japan.* The Soviet-Japanese agreement did accord the Soviet Union 
that indispensable minimum security on her eastern frontier, a guarantee which was 
the firmer if no item of defence of the Soviet Far East were neglected. It is, therefore, 
an interesting commentary on the Sino-Soviet conversations at Chita directed against 
Japan that at about the same time the Imperial Conference in Japan decided, on 
2nd July, 1941, to abstain from intervention in the Soviet-German war, to play at 
diplomacy while making secret preparations against the Soviet Union, and to take 
advantage of a favourable turn in the Soviet-German war to settle the northern 
problem by force. Soviet-Japanese stability could be achieved only by strength. 


With the German attack upon the Soviet Union in June, 1941, the latter curtly 
informed the Chinese that military aid would have to be suspended, although there 
seems to have been some effort to maintain that formal diplomatic contact with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Government which had been a constant feature of Soviet policy. 
It is also very likely that the relations between the Russian and Chinese Communists 
did suffer some eclipse at this time, as Robert C. North suggests.© The Chinese 
Communists were also successful in their pose of simple agrarian reformers 
unconnected with Moscow—a tactic which would weil have fitted with the particular 
Russian policy in connection with American aid and in line with the concession made 
to the Allies to disband the Comintern. However, basic to the evolution of the 
subsequent power relationships in the <est was the Soviet military re-entry into the 
Soviet Far Eastern and Chinese compl in 1945. While this has not infrequently 
been represented as the mere picking of an easy victory over an enemy already 





2 Narodno-osvoboditel’naya armiya Kitaya. ... (National Liberation Army of China: 
8th and 4th Army operations). Tr. from Chinese. Min. Defence Pub., Moscow, 1957, 
pp. 152-8. 

3 F. F. Liu, op. cit., p. 171. 

* KOGUN : The Japanese Army in the Pacific War, U.S.A., 1959. S. Hayashi and 
A. D. Coox (in collaboration), p. 19. 

5 Robert C. North, Moscow and Chinese Communists, Stanford, 1953, p. 201 f 
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beaten, it is of considerable value to examine the nature and the scope of the re-entry 
and the kind of settlement which the Soviet Union fixed for itself as a guarantee of 
its security in the east. 

* * * 


Whatever the anticipations of a possible Japanese attack in conjunction with 
the Germans, this eventuality did not arise, although there were anxious moments on 
the eastern frontier. The Japanese target was the United States and Britain. The 
Soviet Far Eastern armies were henceforth used to reinforce the western fronts, but 
with the very important qualification that new army corps were always raised to 
replace those transferred. General Purkayev took over command in the Far East, 
after having served on the fronts against the Germans, while American aid in 
aircraft and supplies strengthened the Soviet position considerably. 


At the end of 1944 the tone of Soviet Press and speeches took on a definite anti- 
Japanese cast. What was of equal significance was that in the previous year the 
Soviet Press had carried articles criticizing the Nationalist Government of China 
and charging sections of it with carrying out policies of appeasement and capitulation 
towards the Japanese.* The deterioration of Sino-Soviet relations gave the United 
States cause for alarm and resulted in a very considerable effort to stabilize and 
clarify these two positions which seemed on the point of divergence into antagonism. 
It is hardly surprising that no clear picture was formed either of the Chinese 
Communists or of their connections with the Soviet Union. The reports of the 
American Foreign Service officers in’ China from 1943 to 1945, however, make 
interesting and relevant reading even now. In 1943 John P. Davies was suggesting 
that the Soviet Union would move against Japan only at her own convenience, and 
then only “‘. . . to establish new strategic frontiers.” In 1944 the same officer foresaw 
the possibility of North China becoming a Russian satellite in the event of Russian 
military operations against the Japanese; in the same year he advised that the 
Chinese Communists could anticipate, by virtue of their strength, control of North 
China in the post-war period. On 24th June, 1943, Davies commented on the general 
orientation of the Chinese Communists in a manner which deserves repetition here, 
emphasizing the conflict between nationalism and pro-Russianism, ‘‘. . . the political 
leaders of the [Chinese Communist] Party retain their pro-Russian orientation and 
that they are, notwithstanding the dissolution of the Comintern, likely to be 
susceptible to Moscow direction. This probable schism in the Party may prove at 
some later date to be of major importance.”’? 


Brigadier-General P. E. Peabody, in July, 1945, had evidently put forward 
equally cogent interpretations both of the Chinese Communist movement and the 
probable effects of Soviet intervention against Japan. The Soviet Union would aim 
at domination of Manchuria, North Korea, and North China, thus destroying the 
basis for Chinese stability by denying her these vital areas. The consequence of 
Japanese defeat would be to superimpose Soviet military land-power as the most 
powerful element in Asia.* From the American side also the problem became one of 
time, to prevent the capture of the Chinese Communists, as it were, by the course of 





6 cf. the interpretations in recent Soviet work, M. S. Kapitsa, Sovietsko-Kitaiskie 
Otnosheniya (Soviet-Chinese relations), M. 1958, p. 310 f. 

7 From the valuable documentary collection, United States Relations with China, 
Dept. of State, 1949. See Memoranda by Foreign Service officers in China, 1943-1945, 
p. 564 f. Rpts. John P. Davies, Raymond P. Ludden, and John Stewart Service. 

8 Robert C. North, op. cit., p. 212 f. for General Peabody’s reports. 
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Soviet operations against Japan and the invasion of northern China ; to this end, the 
threatened civil war must be averted and some influence won over the Chinese 
dissidents. 


There is no positive evidence which would establish exactly when the Soviet 
Union decided to make a military entry into the eastern theatre of operations. Such 
an eventuality had been mentioned in passing by Stalin in 1942 and again in 1943, 
and it is probable that just as the victory at Stalingrad had caused the Russians to 
plan ahead in more optimistic terms, so the outcome of the Kursk-Oryol operations in 
1943 further strengthened the ideas for wider horizons of action. The actual con- 
ditions for the Soviet entry into the war against Japan were fixed at the Yalta 
Conference. The terms, to say the least, were most attractive. The agreement of 
11th February, 1945, guaranteed to the Soviet Union the status quo in the Mongolian 
People’s Republic (that is, confirmed Soviet hegemony), the internationalization of 
the port of Dairen and the lease of Port Arthur as a Soviet naval base, joint control 
of the Chinese Far Eastern Railway and the South Manchuria Railway, and the 
handing over of the Kurile Islands to the Soviet Union.® 


Shortly after the conclusion of this agreement the Soviet command began to 
transfer troops from the west to the east. On 5th April the Soviet Union signified that 
it would not extend the neutrality agreement which had been concluded with Japan 
in 1941. To handle the new operations, a supreme command in the Soviet Far East 
was set up under Marshal Vassilievsky, with Colonel-General I. V. Shikin and 
S. P. Ivanov at the head of his military and political staff. Three fronts were created 
out of this command: the trans-Baikal Front, under Marshal Malinovsxy, the Ist 
Far Eastern Front under Marshal Meretskov, and the 2nd Far Eastern Front, which 
was allotted a supporting role and placed under the command of General Purkayev. 
In brief, the Soviet plan called for the cutting in half of Manchuria by a double drive, 
from the trans-Baikal Front and from Vladivostok with the 1st Far Eastern. The 
2nd Far Eastern Front would co-operate with the Pacific Fleet under Admiral 
I. S. Yumashev in the actions in the Kuriles and Sakhalin.}° 


The first Japanese estimate of the new conditions is of interest, for this set the 
date of a probable Soviet attack at the point when a Japanese surrender seemed 
imminent and, seasonally, September would need careful watching as the weather 
became colder. After the Potsdam Conference (July, 1945) the Japanese estimate of 
the situation recognized that the Soviet deployment on the Suifenho front was well- 
nigh complete and that a Soviet attack was imminent, with the proviso that the 
Soviet command would choose that point giving it control of Manchuria with 
minimum losses.14 


Over the strength of the Kwantung Army, which faced the Soviet forces in 
Manchuria, a considerable controversy has developed. The Yalta terms for Soviet 
participation in the war were, it was subsequently charged, the result of faulty 
intelligence which set too high a value upon the combat strength of the Kwantung 
Army. This force had indeed been reduced to a shadow of its former self, although it 
had always been the policy to maintain large numbers of divisions even if their fire- 
power had been reduced. To meet the rising Soviet threat; the Kwantung Army was 





® Text in M. S. Kapitsa, op. cit., p. 317. 

10 cf. a new Soviet military-historical study, Vtoraya Mirovaya Voina, 1939-1945 
{The Second World War), Min. Def. Pub. M. 1958, p. 794 f. 

11 KOGUN, op. cit., pp. 169-170. 
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hastily reorganized, decreeing a new order of battle on 30th May, 1945.12 On 
6th August the first atom bomb fell on Hiroshima, thereby creating that situation 
which the earlier Japanese estimate had foreseen, namely, that the prospect of a 
Japanese capitulation would bring the Soviet Union into action at high speed. So it 
transpired, for war upon Japan was declared on 8th August, and at one hour after 
midnight on the oth the Soviet offensive began. 


Catching the Japanese command in the midst of its re-grouping of available 
manpower, the Soviet offensive achieved full strategic surprise. Mounted with 
II armies and one tank army (under General Kravchenko), plus numerous other 
infantry and armoured forces, the Soviet offensive ran for 11 days. A singular feature 
of the lightning campaign was the ust of Soviet parachute troops, who were dropped 
on Port Arthur, Mukden, Hirin, Harbin, Changchun, and in North Korea. The fall 
of Manchuria brought immense booty into Soviet hands, for in addition to the 
military stocks and prisoners, the industrial installations were subsequently removed 
with great thoroughness to Russia. All this was in addition to the great gains settled 
upon the Soviet Union by the Yalta agreement with respect to China. It is, therefore, 
of interest to see what course the Soviet Union adopted in its approach to the 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek to obtain the accomplishment of this bargain from 
a China which had not been originally consulted over the February share-out. 


The Sino-Soviet pact of 14th August, 1945, had been a matter for Russian and 
Chinese discussion for some weeks before its conclusion. This was to be concluded 
with the Nationalist Government, and therefore the question arises as to the attitude 
of the Chinese Communists towards an agreement made with a party in opposition 
to them and by a Power on whom they placed major reliance. In this connection, 
the report of the U.S. Ambassador Hurley, made in July, 1945, makes interesting 
reading ; he made it plain that he understood the attitude of the Chinese Communists 
to be that they could rely upon the Soviet Union, and would so think until the Soviet 
Union expressly signed an unmistakable undertaking, publicly declared, to support 
the Nationalist Government. With Soviet support the Chinese Communists would 
proceed to wage and raise civil war in China ; without help in this matter they would 
merely be another political party.1* Since the agreement of 14th August represented 
only an extension of a principle linked with the wartime alliance which Moscow had 
never broken, in spite of strains and mutual recriminations, then there is no difficulty 
in seeing the Chinese Communist acceptance of it as-formal acclamation.4* Those 
conditions for Soviet support of the Chinese Communists still existed unimpaired 
and could be so regarded by the Communists. 


The destruction of Japanese military power, together with the acquisition of a 
new and eminently favourable strategic frontier, were to give Soviet policy a change 
of emphasis in the immediate post-war period. There were, however, certain 
circumstantial considerations which must have played a particular role in the 
evolution of Soviet tactics to secure the new control. The knowledge that there 
would not be, in all probability, a large-scale American military intervention in 
China was one such factor; the other hinged upon extracting full value from the 
terms of the Sino-Soviet agreement. The third hinged upon the actual situation in 
Manchuria and northern China and the question of the position of the Chinese 





12 Ibid, pp. 172-3. See Table of strengths, for Manchuria, Korea, 1941-5. 

18 United States Relations with China, pp. 99-100. 

14See texts of agreements in Sovietsko-Kitaiskie Otnosheniya, 1917-1957 (Soviet- 
Chinese relations, 1917~1957), M. 1959, Doc. No. 132, p. 196 f.’ 
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Communists. There is no more involved question than trying to establish just what 
the real relationship was between Moscow and the Chinese Communists, between the 
Soviet field command and the Communist field authority in the critical months after 
the capitulation of Japan and the Soviet investiture of its power in the newly won 
regions. It may well be that, if the Soviet leadership underestimated the Chinese 
Communists, the latter did not wish to comprehend the innate conservatism of 
Stalinist policy in China, or rather, a Soviet policy for China fundamentally directed 
at securing, first, all the guarantees necessary to the safety of the Soviet Union, 
and secondly, the greatest possibility of Russian control. Avoiding civil war and 
isolating the Nationalist Government would have helped to achieve this. 


* * * 


It was in Manchuria that the first signs of great deviousness in Soviet policy and 
a hitherto unsuspected, if unsophisticated, co-ordination with the Chinese Communists 
began to make themselves apparent. As the Soviet troops struck into North China, 
the several Communist armed groups moved to disarm the Japanese and effect a 
link—destination Manchuria. The Communist 8th Route Army took the surrender 
of different Japanese forces in spite of orders to wait upon the commands of Chiang 
Kai-shek.15 To the Communists fell the chance to take over the large stocks of war 
materials (including heavy equipment) left by the Japanese and to recruit from the 
puppet troops who had served under previous Japanese command. As for the first 
contacts between the Chinese Red Army with the Soviet Russian troops and command, 
there seems to be neither reliable nor extensive information. To offset this alarming 
situation, however, Chiang Kai-shek attempted to move his forces north, by air-lift 
and with the assistance of American ships. This was a move generally obstructed 
but not rendered impossible by the Russians, who were possibly not unwilling to see 
Chiang Kai-shek overreach himself, placed as he was in a serious dilemma. To act 
in Manchuria meant dispersion and weakening ; not to act placed the fate of Manchuria 
in jeopardy of its passing naturally into Communist hands. Although the Soviet 
troops were supposed to be withdrawn at an early date, the arrival of a force of U.S. 
Marines in north China to supervise the actual disarmament of the Japanese could 
very well have influenced the Russians in favour of delaying their withdrawal, for 
so they acted. 


Dissimulation over Manchuria was accompanied by soft-pedalling from Moscow 
and a corresponding sweet but suspect reasonableness by the Communists. Fears 
of a greater American military commitment and the eventuality of American assistance 
in the recovery of Manchuria may have been the decisive factor in bringing about, 
not such modifications in a Soviet plan, but the actual formulation of much more 
precise intentions. Charles B. McLane suggests that, in fact, the Russians were 
pursuing two quite separate policies in Manchuria, and their paradoxical nature was 
due to their being formulated by two distinct bodies. The first was the economic- 
strategic, to strip Manchuria of its industrial equipment and labour, so that this 
might be used to assist in the recovery of the Soviet economy and also deny Manchuria 
as a war-base to any potential enemy. The consideration that this would deny it 
to a future Chinese Communist Government, using the installations for legitimate 
industrial expansion, hardly held weight against the present priorities of Soviet 
self-help and security. At the same time the Chinese Communists were prevailed 





15 cf. Liao Kai-Lung, From Yenan to Peking, Peking, 1954, pp. 9-10, for Communist 
protests. 
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upon to follow a political line—collaboration and not rebellion.1® This would mean 
applying the time-tested policy of calculated coexistence with the Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and render to the Soviet Union the enjoyment of her new strategic 
privileges. 


In this vastly confused situation one element does stand out, and that is the 
Russian underestimation of the Chinese Communists. Whether this was real or 
feigned cannot be decided. Such an estimate may have followed inevitably from the 
policy of temporising in China, plying the political weapon ; and some ten years of 
a relatively consistent application of this method had brought the Soviet Union 
momentous results. The rush to rebellion was very much a calculated risk. On the 
other hand, revised opinions of Chinese Red strength, combined with a new appraisal 
of the possible turn in Chinese-American relations and the effect this would have 
upon the basic security of the Soviet Union, may have speeded up the arguments 
and decisions to support the military venture of the Communists. 


It was a comparatively slow build-up to the final debacle of renewed civil war 
and the eventual Communist triumph. Early in 1946 it appeared that the political 
solution had still not been abandoned, for a measure of progress had been made 
towards some stabilization of relations between the Communists and the Government 
of Chiang Kai-shek. On 25th February, 1946, an agreement was reached on military 
reorganization and the integration of Communist troops into the National Army, 
with a detailed arrangement in Article V for integration and deployment.!? Yet 
fundamentally the Communist attempts at collaboration had always been purely 
tactical moves, and the possibility of any permanent agreement or understanding 
was out of the question. An illustration of this was the fact that although the in- 
tegration agreement of 25th February augured well on paper, in fact the Chinese 
Communist command refused to declare fully the lists of its military units.1* On 
14th April, 1946, the Soviet occupation troops withdrew from Changchun. On the 
15th, the Chinese Red Army attacked and occupied the city, thereby shattering the 
cease-fire arrangement. This was an act of provocation which rendered General 
Marshall’s careful policy of mediation extremely difficult. 


Communist historiography marks July, 1946, as the beginning of the Third 
Revolutionary Civil War, opening with the offensive of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops 
against the Communists. The American attempt at mediation had ended in failure. 
The strength of the anti-Communist forces reached its peak early in 1947, yet the 
hard core, consisting of 31 divisions which had American training behind them, was 
broken and shattered in the defeats which were inflicted by Chinese Red Army 
forces. The latter employed the tactics of isolating and destroying their opponents 
whenever the cpportunity presented itself, concentrating on the elimination of 
battalions and upwards. 


The occupation of Yenan did not seriously embarrass the Communists, for this 
was a contingency for which they were prepared. In the autumn of 1947, Lieut.- 
General A. C. Wedemeyer reported on his tour of inspection of China and Korea, 
emphasizing that the situation in Manchuria had deteriorated seriously, for 
“|. « the Chinese Communists may soon gain military control of Manchuria and 





16 Charles B. McLane, Soviet Policy and the Chinese Communists, 1931-1946, 
Columbia, 1958, p. 239 f. 
17 United States Relations with China, p. 622, also p. 140. 
18 Ibid, p. 164 f. Chou En-Lai’s statements. 
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announce the establishment of a government.” In this way, operating from the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and in connection with Manchuria, the way was opened 
to the creation of a powerful Soviet satellite. In his appraisal of the overall military 
situation, General Wedemeyer had the following to say on the importance of the 
new developments for the Soviet Union: ‘ While Communist success in China 
would serve Soviet interests through expansion of control of a régime orientated to 
and sympathetic with the Soviet Union, a continuation of political and economic 
chaos accentuated by protracted civil] war would also produce the same general 
result.”"2® All of this did not run contrary to the general line of Soviet expansion 
at the expense of China, where the swallowing up of Outer Mongolia and Tanna Tuva 
had already been successfully accomplished. 


The Communist offensives in May and June, 1947, met with considerable success ; 
in north-east China, for the 50-day offensive, the Communists claimed the loss of 
83,000 enemy troops and the recapture of Antung in south Manchuria and Chihfeng 
in Jehol province. Nationalist troops had been isolated in Changchun, and in north- 
east China the enemy had been forced into a passive role in Mukden and its surround- 
ing areas. The Communist forces gradually evolved from guerrilla units to more 
fixed and semi-Regular establishments, although it was not until the latter half of 
1948 that the Communist forces were reorganized as a Regular army. The North- 
Western, Central Plains, Eastern China, and North-Eastern Armies were recast into 
the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Field Armies. 


It was during the latter half of 1948 that the Communist command set about 
the four campaigns of ‘ encirclement and annihilation,’ at Tsinan, in the area of 
Liaohsi-Shenyang, the Huai-Hai operations, and the battles for the possession of 
Peking, Tsientsin, and Kalgan. This represented the seizure of the strategic 
initiative following upon the tactical whiphand which the Communists had enjoyed 
since the latter half of 1947. Tsientsin, the commercial centre, fell on 15th January, 
1949, and 16 days later Peking was taken by Red troops. In the middle of May in 
Central China and North-West Provinces, the 4th and 1st Field Armies respectively 
continued their offensives to drive their opponents into further confusion and 
decline.2® By the end of the year the massive victories of the Communists had 
brought them substantial control of the mainland of China, although Communist 
sources would have it that the ‘ war of liberation’ did not cease unii! the Chinese 
moved into Tibet in 1951, and there awaits ‘ the final liberation.’ On 1st October, 
1949. Mao Tse-Tung announced the formation of the new State, the People’s Republic 
of China, and on the 2nd, the Soviet Union gave its recognition of the new Communist 
republic. 


To say that the Chinese Communist revolution accomplished itself in spite of 
the Russians would be a reduction to the absurd which takes no account of the 
totality of the situation, yet in place of the absurd there is the irony that a party, 
only a relatively short while ago regarded as inexperienced and almost provincialist 
by Moscow, had made a stupendous capture for itself. Moreover, the not inconsid- 
erable proof of independent Russian military-political objectives in China, to which 
the Chinese Communist Party had more than once been subordinated, provides one 





18 United States Relations with China, p. 810. 

2° There is a closely-written and tabular analysis of the 1947-49 operations in 
Tret'ya Grazh. Rev. Voina v Kitae (The third revolutionary civil war in China). Tr. from 
Chinese by Col. A. G. Dubrovsky, Min. Def. Pub. M. 1957, 397 pp. 
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method of looking at the Sino-Soviet agreements which were concluded between the 
new Communist Government and the men of Moscow. 


* ae * 


The first Moscow-Peking agreements seemed to indicate that the Russians 
were prepared to give up their positions obtained in 1945 and that this implied some 
abandonment of the strategy of gaining Russian control, pure and simple, over 
China. There was some justification for this, since the triumph of the Communists 
meant safety for that great Russian half-moon of industrial and military installations 
in the east. The United States had been effectively excluded from maintaining any 
formidable strategic hold upon China and upon military bases which would have 
pointed deep into the Soviet east. The pact of 14th February, 1950, between the 
Soviet Union and the Chinese People’s Republic lays itself open to a certain diversity 
of interpretation, and on the face of it and the other agreements concluded about 
then, it would appear that Russia had abandoned her purely Russian policy in China. 
By the agreement of 14th February, 1950, on the Changchun Railway, Port Arthur, 
and Dairen, it was stated that “ the new situation [the triumph of Communism] 
made it possible to go into the question of the Changchun Railway, Port Arthur, 
and Dairen anew.’’?! A military alliance was included in the new series of agreements, 
directed against Japan, but with the proviso that this included any other State or 
States joining Japan in acts of direct or indirect aggression.*? 


The settlement was, in principle, generous enough, yet there were reservations 
upon Soviet generosity. The Changchun and Port Arthur concessions were to come 
into effect either with the conclusion of a peace treaty with Japan or not later than 
the end of 1952. The return to China of the Manchurian booty was, as North says, 
nothing more than the return of what rightly belonged to China in any case. The 
Soviet Union granted China 300 million (U.S.) dollars in credit (35 million in gold 
reserves), yet this was by no means a vast sum; China repaid with raw materials 
(fixed at the world price) or gold or American dollars. By separate agreement, 
mixed Sino-Soviet companies were set up, two in Sinkiang for metals and petroleum 
exploitation (Sovkitmetall and Sovkitneft), and a joint civil aviation company 
(SKOGA), followed by a joint shipbuilding and repair company in Dairen in 1951. 
With the agreements also signed later in the year the Soviet Union agreed to furnish 
technical assistance and technical personnel. The ambiguity of the arrangements, 
in spite of the signs of Soviet generosity and altruism, lay in the fact that with 
respect to China they did not represent a clear surrender of the priority of Russian 
interests. With regard to items such as the mixed companies, such devices had been 
previously used by the Soviet Union to effect the most ferocious internal grip upon 
her satellites. On the other hand, it must be said that this was very much a Soviet 
way of doing things, and that the Soviet help, circumscribed as it was, gave China 
certain immediate help and assisted in raising the international significance of the 
emergent Communist régime. 


These published and overt agreements on political and economic assistance 
provided no indications of what secret agreements had been reached in the way of 
particular supports and bargains, and also upon the military assistance which the 





21 Sov.-Kit. Otnosheniya. Op. cit. 1959 Edn. See Docs. Nos. 153, 154, and Credit 
agreement No. 155, p. 219 f. 

22 Article 1 of Friendship and Mutual Assistance Treaty. 

23 See a Soviet study, M. I. Sladkovskii, Ocherki Ekonomicheskikh Otnoshenii USSR s 
Kitaem (Outline of economic relations of the U.S.S.R. with China), M. 1957, 305 f. 
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Soviet Union would render to China. Disentangling the trend of Soviet policy 
(assuming that there was one fully worked out) becomes difficult as a consequence of 
China’s involvement in the Korean war, which came with unsettling suddenness 
after the conclusion of these preliminary agreements. Although Communist sources 
point with pride to the fact that here, for the first time, Western imperialism received 
the check direct in Asia, the process of administering it placed an increasing strain 
upon the Chinese. While the Chinese supplied the military manpower, the weapons 
and military supplies had their origin in the Soviet Union—in other words, in the 
first clash of the Chinese Red Army with an external opponent it had to rely upon 
Soviet strength to a noticeable degree. Marshal Malinovsky had taken command 
of the Soviet Far East as early as 1948, and the extremely well-prepared Soviet 
Far Eastern command maintained its guard over the Soviet eastern approaches. 
The political consequences of the military deadlock for China, however, made some- 
thing of an appearance in the announcements of the 1952 review of the 1950 treaties. 
This was the date set for the handing over of the railway and naval bases which the 
Soviet Union had initially controlled. 


After the Sino-Soviet Conference in late August, 1952, Vyshinsky, in his note 
of 15th September, announced that his Government would, in fact, accede to the 
Chinese ‘ proposal ’ that Soviet control over Port Arthur should not be relinquished 
in the fashion suggested by the 1950 agreement. By way of amplification, the fact 
that the Japanese peace treaty had not been concluded was used by Chou En-Lai 
as the grounds for the Chinese Government seeking to urge the Soviet Union to 
extend the provisions of Article 2 of the 1950 agreement as regards Port Arthur.** 
Whether the Russians had put heavy pressure upon the Chinese to gain acceptance 
of the status quo, or whether this was the logical outcome of providing for a more 
effective defence organization under Soviet hegemony is difficult to decide. If the 
latter, it was a certain admission of the failure of the Chinese to provide—for them- 
selves and the Soviet Union—a satisfactory guarantee for such requirements. In the 
light of subsequent Soviet revelations, albeit somewhat distorted, about the latter 
stages of Stalinist policies, it may well be that there was no intention of decentrali- 
zing inilitary-political arrangements any more than strictly necessary, and that the 
Russian plans and intentions had priority. 

The Chinese had their way in Tibet, where they carried out their first ‘ liberation ’ 
in 1951-52. While this conformed to recovering the former Chinese-ruled territories, 
the occupation and subsequent Chinese development of communications placed 
China in a new position ; that is, it began to open the way to the south and a line 
of expansion independent of Soviet strategic objectives. Tibet was transformed from 
its traditional role of a buffer State into a forward staging post of the Communist 
drive to the south.*5 Yet at the same time, the Sino-Soviet attitude in 1952 may be 
a pointer to their possible behaviour in conditions of limited war, where the Chinese 
relied upon Soviet help, yet this was not an actual commitment, and where the Soviet 
Union presumably reserved the right to consider its own defence priorities as its own 
concern. The definition of such priorities is a very probable field of conflict, especi- 
ally where overt political consequences follow. 


As for the argument of the control of China through tight control of the 
economic aid, and the special manner of rendering it, there seems to be no sure evidence 
of this. The Sino-Soviet alliance, with its initial stages marked by a curious absence 





4 Sov.-Kit. Otnosheniya. Op. cit., 1959, Doc. No. 178, p. 278. 
25 ©. Edmund Clubb, “ Tibet's strategic position,’’ Eastern World, Dec., 1956, p. 19. 
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of firm controlling factors on either side, is nevertheless distinguished by the general 
condition that China’s dependence on Soviet aid encourages political friendliness of 
a special order. The Russians have disavowed any intention of turning China into 
any kind of colonial dependency, and the terms upon which the economic collab- 
oration was constructed seem to indicate Soviet willingness to allow China positive 
help in developing an industrial independence. Neither side is tied by long-term 
credit arrangements in the actual procedure of the economic contact, this being 
accomplished on a strictly ‘ cash-and-settlement’ basis. It is possible that, while 
undoubtedly this raises up the possibility of Russia acting against her own interests, 
the political benefits accruing from such a policy more than offset a possibility which 
Soviet advisers consider to be reasonably far removed. 


From the Chinese side, however, there is the ready recognition of the importance 
of this aid; Liao Kai-Lung goes so far in his history to say that Soviet industrial 
aid is “ not only a favourable, but the decisive condition for the socialist industrial- 
ization of China.’’?* It was an assistance, according to this description, which was 
“. . . in brief, all-embracing.”’ Such help includes the renovation of existing plants, 
the planning and constructing of new enterprises, the exchange of technical inform- 
ation (including the peaceful use of atomic energy), and the loan of technical personnel. 
Kai-Lung speaks of a large number of Soviet specialists, the reasonably exact number 
of which it is difficult to fix and whose influence may vary. Certainly the Russian 
advisers in China do not seem to have the power they enjoyed in North Korea, with 
whom the Soviet Union also has a programme of technical assistance. One odd 
feature of the arrangement is the relative smallness of the figure for Chinese students 
attending training courses in the Soviet Union, although the Chinese have admitted 
to needing nearly 750,000 senior and middle-grade trained technical men. 


The death of Stalin broughi strains into both the internal and extern2i policies 
of the Soviet Union, both of which produced modifications in the Sino-Soviet 
relation. Soviet policy, after the disasters in the satellites, had to attempt a certain 
form of relaxation and quasi-liberalization—a move viewed with suspicion by the 
Chinese. The inner contradictions of the Chinese Communist dictatorship neces- 
sitated a one-man rule, at a time when the Soviet Union was tearing down the cult 
of Stalin. The general divergence might be explained by the fact that, viewed 
internally, the Soviet and Chinese movements are out of phase. An interesting 
comparison might be made between Trotsky’s ‘labour. armies’ of 1920, which ended 
in failure, and the current Chinese attempt at the militarization of labour. There 
was, and presumably still is, a Chinese opposition, of which the leadership must 
take account,?? and whose nationalistic turn of mind impinged on relations with the 
Soviet Union. The anti-Party group entertained a certain suspicion of Soviet 
motives and behaviour towards China, and drastic action wa :aken against them 
at the second session of the Eighth Party Congress (1956) which was a partial purge, 
involving also the Army. Questions of a very leading nature had been asked by 
Lun Yun about Soviet compensation for the looting of the Manchurian industries, 
the stiff terms of the Soviet loans, and whether friendship with the Soviet Union 
precluded such an attitude towards other countries, not least the United States of 
America. From Lun Yun’s remarks, it was apparent that the Russians had, in fact, 
been attempting to use the hold they had in Sinkiang to loosen the Chinese grip 
and pursue once again the incorporation policy which they had set in motion 25 years 





26 Liao Kai-Lung, op. cit., p. 184. 
27 Eighth National Congress C.P. China, Peking, 1956, p. 83, p. 106. 
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previously.2* The whole embodied not a protest about relations as such with the 
Soviet Union but the fact that in such a form they were detrimental to Chinese 
national interests. The attitude confirmed the prophecy made by Mr. Davies in 
his report of 24th June, 1943, on a nationalistic schism. 


In terms of the widest possible basis of the alliance, the pursuit of the achieve- 
ment of world Communism, it is possible to discern the same lack of unanimity, due 
to the time-lag of two different revolutions. The Soviet Union he: steadily advanced 
to the point of placing the highest priority upon its own strategic interests, while 
never renouncing the idea of ultimate Communist victory. For this reason, the 
déténte with the capitalist world has a large part to play—for that matter it was the 
basis of Moscow’s China policy for an extended period. The Soviet Union itself 
passed through the phase of using the capitalist bogy to quieten internal political 
dissent and to hide shortcomings at home by emphasis upon the revolutionary 
offensive. The conservative Soviet interests will, therefore, conflict sharply with 
Chinese activism, motivated both by ardour not yet cooled and urgency dictated 
by internal conditions and dissents. It is possible that Soviet strategic reappraisals 
are based upon a real possibility of the lowering of the international political temp- 
erature. It is evident that this runs counter to Chinese desire, and the question of 
priorities will again become dominant. 

To examine the origins and generalities of an alliance is essential before consid- 
ering its particular military-political applications. Even on the limited published 
evidence, it can be seen that there are several puzzling and inconsistent factors in 
present Sino-Soviet relations. Nothing would suggest that the Soviet Union has 
given up her ambitions to become a power in the Far East and Asia in her own right, 
although the difficulties facing her in that respect stem from the peculiar difficulties 
posed by the special strategic and political conditions obtaining there. Seen in the 
light of their 25 years of application (since 1924) or even from the early days of the 
Revolution, Soviet policies have aimed primarily at control, from which it might be 
argued that the eventual triumph of armed Communism in China represented a 
strange setback for Russian policies, if these are viewed as a particular form of 
Realpolitik. More important, it is hard to suggest an alternative Russian policy, 
although the early stages of the Moscow-Peking alliance may have been an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to introduce the politics of compromise. 


The high priority of internal cohesion and maintenance of the dictatorship sets 
the tone for Chinese policy. For this reason, a certain element of Soviet predom- 
inance is favoured and would permit the establishment of ‘ built-in stabilizers’ 
guaranteeing Soviet control within the foreseeable future. It is not so much that 
unity is achieved but that it is forced upon two different partners for widely 
differing reasons. The see-saw of Russian-Chinese ‘ predominance’ at particular 
times is therefore quite comprehensible. But basically China and Russia are in 
competitive positions if the experience of 40 years of Soviet policy and the indications 
of 10 years of the Moscow-Peking alliance are any indication. The Soviet Union 
has not succeeded in ‘ un-Russianizing ’ herself in the Far East, nor does there seem 
to be any indication of a large desire to do this. It remains to be seen how the new 
alliance has fitted in with recent Soviet strategic—and agonized—reappraisals of the 
present military-political situation. 


(To be concluded) 





28 cf. K. Alexandrov in Bulletin (Munich), Vol. 5, No. 18, pp. 6-7. 














CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put their views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the JOURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. JOURNAL 
THE BATTLE OF PASSCHENDAELE 


Sir,—In both your editorial and correspondence columns the old battleground of 
Passchendaele is being subjected to yet further excavation. Yet again we are being 
asked to take note of what Field-Marshal Haig said to Marshal Pétain, of what Marshal 
Pétain said to Field-Marshal Haig, of what Field-Marshal Haig said ten years after the 
event, of what Mr. Lloyd George had to say at the time and thereafter, and so on. 


Conceivably a book recently published in the United States on behalf of the Chief 
of the Office of Military History may assist us to keep these old controversies in some 
sort of perspective. It is Command Decisions, 20 of them, from the second World War, 
of which only three solely concern the Pacific theatre. The book is, in effect, the 
quintessence of the research undertaken by a corps of military historians and incorporates 
some of the material as yet unpublished in forthcoming official volumes—due, incidentally, 
to number nearly 100. One of the decisions discussed concerns the Arnhem battle. 
It finds that the ‘ gamble’ was utterly justified, and— ery surprisingly—goes back to 
the first war for a parallel. 


In August, 1944, Field-Marshal Montgomery took the view that it was imperative 
that the war should not be allowed to run into 1945 ; and he was utterly emphatic that 
a bold strategy and concentrated action could bring it to a conclusion. Equally, in 
August, 1918, Field-Marshal Haig was the only military leader who really believed that 
the war could be finished off in that same year. Major-General J. F. C. Fulier tells us 
in his autobiography, Memoirs of an Unconventional Soldier (p. 319), how, aiter the 
strategically decisive battle of Amiens, 8th August, 1918, he returned to the War Office 
to assist the Imperial General Staff in doubling the Tank Corps, and he writes; ‘‘ The 
reason for this was to bring the war to an end in 1919; for in August no one, so far as 
I am aware, imagined that it would be over before winter set in.’’ Nevertheless, as quoted 
in Command Decisions, Field-Marshal Haig was able to write, on 22nd August, 1918; 
“‘ Risks which a month ago would have been criminal to incur ought now to be incurred 
as a matter of duty.”’ Like Field-Marshal Montgomery, he was right; unlike the Field- 
Marshal, he was able to act on his convictions and win the war within little more than a 
couple of months. , 


Thus, in discussing the Passchendaele battle, we may do well to remember that, 
in August of the following year, Field-Marshal Haig was indeed ‘ master of the field, 
and may well have saved the world from another year of war in which the casualties, 
civilian and military alike, from disease and war’s destruction generally, must certainly 
have dwarfed the Passchendaele figures. 


12th October, 1959. Joun Nort. 


Srr,—As a newcomer to the study of the first World War, I have read with great 
interest the views on Third Ypres expressed in recent numbers of the JouRNAL. It is 
apparent that there are two irreconcilable schools of thought on this subject, so the 
truth probably lies somewhere in between them. It seems to me, too, that the opinions 
of both schools and their endeavours to sustain special arguments have so overlaid the 
facts that many of them are no longer discernible. With this excuse for the absence of 
supporting quotations, may I comment on three matters which either or both sides 
tend to ignore. 
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First, there is a common tendency to be wise after the event and, in particular, to 
blame Haig for not being able to see the other side of the hill. Because the Germans did 
not attack the French in the summer of 1917 is no reason to condemn Haig because he 
thought they would. He could scarcely know that the enemy Intelligence failed to 
detect the true state of the French Army after the Nivelle offensive. It can surely not 
be doubted that, had the Germans known and had the British not maintained the 
offensive, Ludendorff would have launched a most damaging and perhaps fatal attack 
on the French. Equally, the argument that Third Ypres was designed to take the weight 
off the French is mere justification after the event. 


Secondly, it is easy enough to convict Haig of inconsistency of argument, but it is 
perbaps unfair to do so. One should recall Lloyd George’s attitude to Haig and the 
slipperiness of which he was capable (as exemplified later by his trapping of Haig over 
the likelihood of a German offensive in 1918). It does not then seem so surprising that 
Haig’s arguments on the one hand to justify the continuance of Third Ypres and on the 
other to avoid extending his front should sometimes be inconsistent. 


Thirdly, it is surely misleading to regard Third Ypres, the Somme, Arras, Cambrai, 
and the rest as ‘ battles.’ There was one battle only, the Allied offensive that started, 
so far as the B.E.F. was concerned, at Neuve Chapelle and ended on 11th November, 1918. 
Within this battle were many phases, in the majority of which th: Allies attacked. The 
phases from Neuve Chapelle to Amiens comprised what Lord Moatgomery has called 
the ‘ dog fight.’ In the ‘ dog fight ’ it is inevitable that many formations will be engaged 
in costly and apparently unrewarded struggles. Third Ypres was such. That it and the 
Somme, the two most criticized of Haig’s offensives, contributed more than any other 
to the final success of the Allies is attested by the Germans. It is perhaps not surprising 
that Haig’s critics tend to discount the statements of Ludendorff, Rupprecht, and 
Von Kuhl as mere ‘ bellyaching.’ 


If my argument holds water, Third Ypres then appears as a strategical necessity 
and a costly success. Whether Flanders was the right sector is a matter of opinion, but 
Captain Roskill’s article leaves us in no doubt about the fact of naval pressure for the 
capture of the submarine bases. British tactics in Flanders were not exactly imaginative, 
and there is little doubt now that the offensive should have been discontinued early in 
the Passchendaele phase. 


To conclude, is it not the hard truth that the only military method of defeating 
Germany in the first World War, once the decline of Russian power had started in 1915, 
was by victory in the West achieved by constant and expensive pressure ? Surely our 
experiences in 1939-45 and an elementary study of logistics make the ideas of the 
‘ Easterners ’ and their leader, Lloyd George, even more ridiculous now than they seemed 
to Haig and Robertson in 1917. 

W. D. M. RaEsurn, 
15th December, 1959. Colonel. 


Sir,—-Shortly before reading Captain Roskill’s article, “‘ The U-boat Campaign of 
1917 and Third Ypres,” I had been reading the third volume of Lord Fisher’s letters, 
which leave no doubt that, at the height of his powers, he had a genius for detecting 
outstanding qualities in the younger officers. The three captains he chose for his Com- 
mittee to prepare a design for an all-big gun battleship (Dreadnought) were Jellicoe, 
Madden, and Prince Louis of Battenburg, and when Jellicoe was a rear-admiral, Fisher 
began to manipulate the Flag Officers’ appointments so that he would be Commander- 
in-Chief of the Home Fleet by 1915. 


In October, 1910, he wrote to Mr. A. J. Balfour; “ My absorbing thought has been 
the one point you mention, to push men to the high commands who will think in sub- 
marines and 13.5-inch guns. Such a one—the first fruits of ceaseless importuning—goes 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Fleet next month—Sir John Jellicoe. Phenomen- 
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ally young and junior. He will be Nelson at Cape St. Vincent until he becomes boss at 
Trafalgar when Armageddon comes along in 1915 or thereabouts. The fossils hate 
submarines and the big guns.” 


There is no doubt that the Navy recognized Jellicoe as the outstanding officer of 
the day. Yet, as Captain Roskill says, Lloyd George was undoubtedly right in bringing 
pressure on the Admiralty to introduce convoy and accomplishing his purpose by 
appointing a new First Lord and a new First Sea Lord. 


Jellicoe’s pessimistic prognostications when the German submarines began to 
dominate the Atlantic are not in character with the man who had won and held the 
complete confidence of the officers and men of the Grand Fleet. Even Fisher, who was 
pressing the Government to send Jellicoe back to the Grand Fleet, lost faith in his protégé 
as First Sea Lord. ‘‘ Jellicoe has been a month at it and the menace is worse than when 
he came. As I told the Wa: Cabinet the other day, Nelson would have made a damned 
mess of the German submarine menace—not his line, nor is it Jellicoe’s.”’ 


What clearly emerges from the cases of Jellicoe and Haig is that the belief that one 
man, and one man only, is qualified for supreme command and ignoring the fact that a 
man who for years bears the heavy responsibility of high command must tire and his 
imagination and drive must diminish, hampered the most advantageous exploitation of 
our war potential. This belier became such an obsession that Lloyd George’s attempts 
to give another general an opportunity on the Western front were frustrated by his 
Cabinet colleagues, and when Jellicoe was dismissed, his naval colleagues on the Board 
were only with difficulty dissuaded from resigning. 


All through our history, personal loyalty has kept in office politiciai:s and com- 
manders whose powers have begun to wane. Though there may have been some injustice, 
we should be thankful that in the last war we had at the head of affairs a man who did 
not hesitate to make changes in the high commands if he thought a change would improve 
our prospects of victory. 

W. M. JAMEs, 
10th December, 1959. Admiral. 


S1r,—Having recently had the privilege of consulting the papers of the late Field- 
Marshal Earl Haig preserved at Bemersyde, I would be grateful if you will allow me 
to add two footnotes to your current correspondence on the Battle of Passchendaele. 


As Captain Liddell Hart forcefully pointed out in your issue of November, 1959, 
there is no scrap of contemporary evidence for the belief that Haig’s pertinacity in 
continuing to attack during the autumn of 1917 was in any way due to his disquiet about 
the condition of the French armies. His diaries, which meticulously and fully record his 
activities and the working of his mind, contain no reference to any further appeal from 
Pétain after that of 7th June, and Pétain has explicitly denied that he made any such 
appeals. Indeed, in a memorandum dated 8th October, 1917, which Mr. Robert Blake 
has reprinted in his edition of The Private Papers of Douglas Haig (p.258), Haig showed 
himself well informed about the true state of French morale : 


“ Though the French cannot be expected to admit it officially, we know that the state 
of their armies and of the reserve manpower behind their armies is such that neither the 
French Government nor the military authorities will venture to call on their troops for 
any further great and sustained military effort. Though they are staunch in defence and 
will carry out useful local offensives against limited objectives, the French armies would not 
vespond to a call for more than that, and the authorities ave well aware of it.’’ (My italics.) 


Some indication of the historical method employed by the late Sir James Edmonds, 
whom. Brigadier Clarke cites as an authority, is given by the fact that in referring to this 
document in the relevant volume of the Official History (Military Operations, France and 
Belgium, 1917, II, pp. 326~7) he quotes only the first of the above sentences, omitting 
that which I have italicized. Had he cited the entire passage, his unsubstantiated 
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reference on the same page to “ the persistent and urgent plans of General Pétain to 
continue the Flanders operations in order to ensure that the flow of German reserves 
should be diverted from the French front ’’ would have appeared rather less convincing. 
The body of contemporary evidence is in fact overwhelming that the continuation of the 
attacks after August was not inspired by any fears of French collapse. If Brigadier 
Clarke can produce contemporary evidence to reverse this verdict, I have no doubt that 
your columns will be open for him to do so. 


The real reason for Haig’s pertinacity, I suggest, lay neither in fears for his allies nor 
in a desire merely to gain the crest of the Passchendaele ridge. It lay in his conviction, 
based on the information fed to him by his Chief of Intelligence, General Charteris, that 
German civil and military morale was so near breaking point that a ruthless continuation 
of pressure might result not only in the winning of the battle but in the winning of the war. 
The insight which was later to show him the possibility of winning the war in 1918, when 
his allies believed victory before 1919 to be out of the question, played him false. On 
5th June, on the eve of the first battle, he declared in a document addressed to his Army 
and Corps Commanders : 


“ After careful consideration of all available information I feel justified in stating 
that the power of endurance of the German people is being strained to such a degree as to 
make it possible that the breaking point may be reached this year. . . even one great 
and striking success, combined with general activity and steady progress on the whole 
front and a secure hold on all that has already been won, will have far-reaching results. . . 
Every fresh success brings us nearer to the end of the long and desperate struggle ; 
and we are now justified in believing that one more great victory, equal to those already 
gained, may turn the scale finally, and, at the least, will have even a greater effect than 
previous victories in Germany and on the world’s opinion generally ....”’ 


On 13th August, in a letter to Sir William Robertson, his optimism was still unabated. 
“In this Army we are convinced we can beat the enemy, provided units are kept up to 
strength in men and material. Our opinion is based on actual facts, viz, the poor state of 
German troops, high state of efficiency of our own men, power of our artillery to dominate 
the enemy’s guns, etc., etc. An occasional glance at our daily intelligence summaries 
would convince even the most sceptical of the truth of what I write. Moreover I have 
been in the field now for over three years and know what I am writing about.” He ended 
the letter by castigating the “‘ pessimistic’ estimates of Robertson’s own Intelligence 
Branch at the War Office. ‘‘ They do, I feel sure, much harm and cause many in authority 
to take a pessimistic outlook, when a contrary view, based on equally good information, 
would go far to help the nation on to victory.” And nine days later, on 22nd August, he 
repeated to Robertson, “‘ As I told you, I consider the present moment is very favourable 
for ending the war, if the allies really make a determined effort in France.” 


A month later Haig’s conviction still held. On 2&th September, before the attack at 
Broodseinde, he urged on Generals Gough and Plumer “ the necessity for preparing to 
exploit our success after the attack following that of 4th October. I am of the opinion 
that the enemy is tottering, and that a good vigorous blow might lead to decisive results.”’ 
That this was no mere routine exhortation of his subordinates is shown by a letter of the 
same date addressed to General Pétain; ‘‘The enemy on my front has lost very heavily 
and is undoubtedly much shaken. He has very few fresh troops in reserve and if we press 
him hard now, allowing him no respite and taking full advantage of the fine weather, 
great results may be achieved. The state of affairs in Russia makes it specially important 
to act on these lines at once.” 


Thereafter, as Mr. Terraine points out in his excellent article in your issue of May, 
1959, the objective became a limited one. In a memorandum to General Fétain of 17th 
October, Haig wrote; “‘ The successes, already gained justify confidence in the possibility 
of gaining possession of the Passchendaele-Staden-Cleriken ridge, which is of such 
importance both defensively and offensively, before winter sets in. The present offensive 
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on that front must, therefore, be continued with all the means at my disposal, at least 
until the weather renders a further advance impossible. . . . With the Passchendaele 
ridge in our possession we shall have gained excellent artillery positions and complete 
cover behind our start-line.”” These objectives were not fully won, as Haig admitted 
to Robertson ina letter of 15th November. ‘‘ The positions already gained on the [Flanders] 
front fall short of what I had wished to secure before the winter cessation of active 
operations. Our present position about Passchendaele, and between that place and the 
Ypres—Staden railway, may be difficult to hold if seriously attacked.’’ Only the need to 
divert troops to Italy after the rout at Caporetto, which Haig only consented to do after 
strong protest, forced him to abandon the operation before he had achieved even these 
limited ends. 


My object in writing is to bring forward fresh evidence rather than to join in a debate 
as to whether Haig was right or wrong in pressing his offensive. Certainly he failed either 
to crack the German Army, or toclear the Belgian coast, or even to gain undisputed posses- 
sion of the Passchendaele—Cleriken ridge; all of which objectives he indicated, at one time 
or another, as being the object of the operation. We are left only with the grisly balance- 
sheet of attrition, which is one that I will not attempt to compute. In retrospect, 
however, we can say with certainty that General Charteris’s estimates of enemy strength 
and morale were almost criminally optimistic, and that Haig was badly misled in basing 
his plans upon them. But how far such wisdom after the event is relevant in assessing 
Haig’s decisions at the time, I can only leave your readers to judge. 


MICHAEL HOWARD. 
12th January, 1960. 


S1tr,—The truth about these battles may take long to discover. The Official Historian, 
an officer of high standing, is actually accused of falsifying the narrative and ‘ cooking’ 
the casualty figures to safeguard the reputation of commanders. 


I served with infantry in almost every battle on the Western Front in 1914-18 and 
resent the malicious criticism continually poured on our hard-tried chief, Haig. Sir Arthur 
Bryant complained that the false legends spread by fault-finders have gone far to rob the 
British Army and its commanders of the just credit due to them. (Illustrated London 
News, 18th April, 1953.) 


Correspondence on the Flanders offensive, 1917, in the November JouRNAL fails to 
note, (a) that it was timed to take place in normally good August and September weather 
—instead the rainfall was excessive—and (b) that the War Cabinet and C.I.G.S. had 
approved of it and could have stopped it at any time. 


It is an exaggeration to describe the whole battlefield as a morass. The low-lying 
ground, the roads, and trenches became deep in mud, the few small streams flooded, 
requiring the laying of timber tracks and roads for men, artillery, and transport. The 
large area of rather higher ground along slight ridges was quite passable for infantry and 
light weapons between the German trench lines to be taken. Some attacks should in my 
opinion have been cancelled or delayed, the scale reduced, or the site changed when 
conditions were too adverse. The offensive was not ‘“‘ bogged down in the swamps,”’ as 
claimed. It succeeded, at terrible cost of life, in gaining the distinct Passchendaele ridge 
in November after the notable victory of Broodseinde, in spite of the pessimism of Pétain 
and Foch, referred to in the JOURNAL. 


Critics do not admit that Pétain us"ced Haig to continue attacking in Flanders to 
keep pressure off the French, barely recovered from very serious mutinies. Haig said 
that the appeals were made then—confirmed by his Director of Operations—and Sir 
Arthur Bryant mentions them in his article noted above. It is suggested that Haig, 
ten years later, confused requests made at Arras in May with those he said he got in 
October. It seems, however, more likely that Pétain’s memory was at fault in denying, 
seventeen years after the event, having made such requests that October. 
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So many casualty figures are given in the JouRNAL that the real numbers are a 
mystery. It is, however, well known that attacking troops are expected to lose far more 
heavily than equally well armed and resolute defenders, unless the latter surrender in mass. 
Here the British were constantly attacking. 


On 8th October Haig told the C.1.G.S. that German resistance in Flenders was almost 
broken. (Liddell Hart, R.U.S.I. JournaL, November, 1959.) In the same month German 
O.H.L. told their commander there that not a division could be found to replace those in 
front, which were short of supplies, decimated, and sunk in depression from the British 
battering ; and the abandonment of all Flanders was contemplated. (Haig: Master of 
the Field, Davidson, 1953). The German Official History says that the Flanders battles 
“, . wore down the German strength to a degree at which the damage could not be 
repaired.”’ (Letter, Daily Telegraph, 6th July, 1956.) In November, 1918, Foch, visiting 
British Headquarters, declared; ‘‘ It was above all the hammer blows of the British 
armies that were the decisive factor in the great and final defeat of the enemy.”’ (Morning 
Post, 19th November, 1918.) 


Field-Marshal Montgomery-Massingberd once asked a critic of Haig why he had 
written as he had and received the reply ; ‘‘ Well! one must live, and that is the only 
stuff the British public will read.”” (Daily Telegraph, 27th January, 1940.) The Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Wehr (equivalent to the R.U.S.I. JourNAL) remarked of the 1914-18 
War; “. . . in the last three years of the war Haig contributed most to prevent a German 
victory. Thus he remained ‘ Master of the Field ’.” 


General Lethbridge Alexander tells of meeting an American major he knew serving 
with British infantry at Passchendaele and offered him a rest in rear. The major, who had 
refused command of an American brigade, exclaimed indignantly ; ‘What? I serve 
under any but a Britisher! Haig,‘ Plum ’ [Plumer], ‘ Bungo ’[Byng]. I serve under men 
I know, or not at all.” (Daily Telegraph, 7th February, 1940.) 


8th January, 1960. J. L. Jack, 
Brigadier-General. 


S1r,—As several big guns far greater than my .22 calibre are now ranging on the 
somewhat connected controversies of Haig and the Battle of Passchendaele, I feel 
Major-General J. E. Utterson-Kelso’s letter in the November issue, and also Brigadier 
F. A. S. Clarke’s in the May issue, have been answered without my having to fire a shot 
in return. However, I suggest that one lasting, and therefore telling, effect of Haig’s 
military high stewardship was the deeply dyed suspicion which certain Commonwealth 
troops, such as the Australians, who fought widely in France in the first World War, 
took away of British generalship. This rooted lack of confidence lingered through the 
first years of the last war but it proved needless, for as Mr. Denis Richards brings out in 
his letter in the November issue, the war-experienced generation of British soldiers who 
were general officers in 1939 had also carried this bitter impression. Lord Montgomery’s 
memoirs, page 35, also refers. 


T. A. GrBson, 
5th January, 1960. Major. 


Srr,—Unless, like General Utterson-Kelso, we can contribute some authentic 
experience of these ancient battles, there is little fresh that can be said about Haig or 
about Passchendaele. It does appear, however, that it would be timely to restate some 
of the more obvious facts about Haig. It might at least prevent members of the younger 
generation (like Major Gibson) taking second-hand and second-rate judgments forgranted. 
I suggest that four things must be recalled about Haig if we are to take his measure as 
a commander :— 


(1) His handling of the enormous British war machine established in France. 
Generalship on this level resembles an iceberg ; the little peak of ‘ operations ’ above 
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the surface is supported by a much larger mass of ‘A’ 2nd‘ Q’ work. I have never 
read anything to contradict the idea that the machine worked superbly. This means 
that there could have been only a first-rate man in charge. 

(2) The German Army facing him was of the highest fighting quality. As we 
have seen in two wars, Germans cannot be beaten without hard fighting and heavy 
casualties on both sides. 


(3) The proof of the morale of Haig’s armies was their will and ability to fight. 
It was good enough to defeat the German 21st March offensive, for instance. Why 
this is regarded as a defeat when it ended with the British line intact and east of 
Amiens and without a kick left in the attackers is hard to understand. We can 
compare that with the German thrust against the Americans in Ardennes in 1944, and 
the Japanese offensives towards North-east India. Who were the victors then ? 

(4) The British Armies under Haig played the major part in the total and, one 
might add, unexpected, defeat of the enemy which began with the Fourth Army’s 
offensive in August, 1918. 


Haig, in fact, was a victorious general and at the time he was rightly acclaimed as 
such. His slide from the pinnacle of fame into oblojuy began with the enmity of Lloyd 
George, who appears to have had neither the military knowledge to direct his field 
commander, the mous to manage him, nor the courage to sack him. This unhappy 
situation was the cause of Lloyd George’s resentment. On the subject of Haig he is 
therefore the worst witness imaginable. 


The great debate continues to centre about Passchendaele. All that can be said in 
the space of a letter, avoiding the historian’s occupational vice of hindsight, is that at the 
time there seemed excellent reasons to attempt to break the German armies by a series 
of offensives from Ypres towards the sea. They failed, as the later German offensives 
failed, because of enemy resistance and not just because of the mud—the British Army 
has seen plenty of mud since. The great thing to remember when judging these matters 
is that war is not a game of chess or a mathematical problem but an unpredictable affair 
whose outcome depends on the ability of men to fight and endure. If Haig believed the 
enemy was breaking, he would have been as much at fault for stopping as events later 
proved he was for going on. In any case it must not be treated as if it were the only 
battle Haig ever fought. 


Haig may not have been a ‘ great captain,’ whatever that is. He made mistakes and 
lost a lot of men. So did Napoleon. He was not imaginative or subtle; but he was 
clear-headed, confident, single-minded, and unshakeable; all important qualities in a 
commander. Above all, in the face of great military and political difficulties, he led a 
British Army at a crisis in our national history against a powerful enemy, and won. We 
should honour him for it. 

R. G. S. BIpwELt, 
1st January, 1960. Brigadier. 


UNITY IN DEFENCE AND DISARMAMENT 


S1r,—Admiral Buzzard’s essay on “‘ Unity in Defence and Disarmament ”’ in your 
November issue was a most interesting and convincing thesis. However, I question 
whether his differentiation between the weapons required for the conduct of a global war 
and a limited war is really valid. He argued, it will be recalled, that for global deterrence 
we should have to continue to concentrate solely on the major thermo-nuclear weapons 
to provide a balance of power or stalemate ; but that, for the rest, we should arm and 
prepare for the immediate threat of limited war rather than for the actual fighting of a 
global war. 


At first sight this seems logical, but it may be questioned where the difference would 


actually lie between such types of armament, assuming that we are considering major 
limited wars of the Korean type. Certain categories of operations have come to be 
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regarded as dissociated from limited war, e.g., sophisticated anti-submarine or air asa 
defence systems, but in fact all would be likely to form a part of any future limited war a sin 
on the Korean scale which may be expected. It is difficult in fact to envisage any type requ 
of armament suitable for the tactical conduct of a global war which would not be required 
also for a major limited war ; excepting, of course, ballistic missiles and heavy bombers, rst J 
which are needed for the maintenance of the global deterrent. Is there not a false 
assumption here that future limited wars will be of the Suez or Indo-China type, when 
in fact they are more likely to amount to major wars in miniature, limited only in 
geography and size of forces involved ? A further struggle for Formosa might be cited 
as a typical example. penn 
Tv. other minor points in the essay perhaps also call for disagreement. Under por 
Moral Factors (Thirdly), the Admiral differentiates nuclear war from any conventional Dew 
war in the past because of its effect ‘‘ on innocent women and children.” The inhabitants the ] 
of Coventry, Hamburg, or Tokyo would be unlikely to subscribe to this view. The fours 
civilian has already been the main victim of one major war; nuclear war would only omen 
carry this process a step further, albeit a giant step. tiled 
Again, is it quite fair to say (p. 396) that we used the nuclear weapon at Hiroshima coile 
and Nagasaki because “we were unable to resist the temptation,” in the knowledge disp 
that the enemy was not similarly armed ? It can be convincingly argued that the use com] 
of those weapons may have shortened the war against Japan by up to a year and produced with 
a quick finish instead of a prolonged blood-bath, showing a large net saving in human 
life. Furthermore without those actual demonstrations of the appalling effect of nuclear Bens 
attack, would the threat of such attack have provided the practical deterrent to aggression caizes 
that has preserved global peace for the last fifteen years ? the | 
C. N. Foxiey-Norris, adva 
16th December, 1959. Group Captain. havi 
Srr,—It is very natural that each Service should have a different approach to the Offic 
problem of providing an effective limited war capability. This is well exemplified in your sum) 
November issue. Wing Commander Cameron presents the classic case for air power in their 
his defence of the deterrent strategy. He argues that a complete re-allocation of the but « 
money spent on the deterrent would only produce “‘ a few more divisions and their backing On ¢ 
for the Army . . . or a few more frigates and a nuclear submarine or two for the Navy.” some 
He subsequently concludes that ‘‘ the cost argument holds no water when examined deta: 
closely, as the bulk of the savings would be re-allotted to the Air Force.” The sea power and 
viewpoint is well represented by Commander Clarkson when he points out that “ inter- 25 m 
Service co-operation is now at a high level . . . but co-operation with other Services must emer 
never be allowed to obscure the Navy’s real purpose of training to win the naval battle.”’ the | 
It only requires an article by a soldier, extolling the overriding importance of land power, my 7 
to complete a balanced picture ! into 
Unfortunately, we can no longer afford to allow each Service to decide its own a lec 
requirements ~ithin the limits of its purse, and then content ourselves with a reconciliation 
of the differing viewpoints. I suggest that the solution must be arrived at first, by a 8th I 
full study of the requirement for limited war. It could be that such a study would demand 
changes in individual Service allocations and priorities. : 
In other articles in the same issue Rear-Admiral Buzzard and Group Captain ad 
Cheminant both come to the conclusion that the Western Alliance can create an effective . 
limited war capability by : 
(a) accepting a higher degree of interdependence in the development and on 
production of armaments; and reign 
(b) showing a greater willingness to make sacrifices in national sovereignty. out I 
I would suggest that the first step towards this state of affairs should be a willingness only 
by each Service to make sacrifices in its ‘ sovereignty.’ Since we must fight a limited war exclu 
+ 
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as a joint force, let us accept the implications of this. Let us start to view limited war as 
a single problem with an optimum solution. We might conceivably find that we do not 
require to make, to quote Group Captain Cheminant again, ‘‘ much sacrifice of treasure.” 


N G. Burcu, 
1st January, 1960. Lieut.-Colonel. 


RELIGION IN THE SERVICES 


S1r,—With reference to Major Bowen’s complaint that non-conformists in the 
Services have usually to put up with an Anglican padre, I seem to remember that, in 
Aldershot in the 1920s, there used to be a non-conformists’ church parade. A subaltern 
and a warrant officer detailed in Garrison orders met on the front square of Salamanca 
Barracks where, in due course, sundry small parties congregated. When all were present, 
the parade marched off on a ‘ Cook’s tour’ of the town, dropping off a few sections of 
fours as it passed each place of worship, until at last the subaltern and the warrant officer 
marched alone back to the starting point and repaired to their respective messes for a 
short while. Later they would meet again and traverse the route in the reverse direction, 
coilecting up the various parties and returning to Salamanca square, whence they 
dispersed to their own respective parade grounds. The only answer to Major Bowen’s 
complaint appears to be a platoon, or at any rate a section, of miscellaneous chaplains 
with each formation or detached unit. 


Incidentally, many must remember the 8th Army Mobile Church in the Western 
Desert. It was used among other things for collecting the padres’ mail in Camp, and I 
came upon it once when Rear Army H.Q. was on the move. The vehicle was parked off 
the road and a dense cloud of smoke was coming out of the back. My driver and I 
advanced rapidly with fire extinguishers at the high port, only to discover the crew 
having a ‘ brew-up ’ inside. 

Finally, I would like to tell the following tale, told by my father. He was Musketry 
Officer of the 2nd Battalion, Royal Fusiliers, at Dover in the 1890s, and during the 
summer he lived at Dymchurch Redoubt, whither the companies went in turn to fire 
their annual course on Hythe ranges. On Sundays sometimes a padre was available, 
but on the occasions when there was none, an officer held a short service in the Redoubt. 
On one particular occasion no padre was there, and the company firing that week had 
some 20 Roman Catholics in the ranks. Accordingly, an officer took the C. of E. service, 
detailing the Sergeant Instructor of Musketry, who was a Catholic, to take the R.C.s, 
and they were duly marched into one of the casemates. The C. of E. service took some 
25 minutes, but the rst Dinner Call had sounded before the R.C.s, looking a little jaded, 
emerged from their casemate. On enquiry being made as to what kept them so long, 
the S.I.M. replied: ‘‘ Well, Sir, it was like this ’ere. I was C. of E. till I married and 
my wife made ine change to R.C., and I don’t know much about it. When I got them 
into the casemate, they said I couldn’t take a service as I wasn’t a priest, so i give them 
a lecture on care of arms.” 

W. B. Hancock, 
8th December, 1959. Lieut.-Colonel. 


S1r,—The pages of the JourNAL are hardly, perhaps, the right place for religious 
controversy, but some of Major Bowen’s red-herrings in his letter of 20th August really 
cannot go uncorrected. 


There was an exclusive national Church in England before Henry VIII (on much the 
same basis as there is an exclusive national Church in Spain today) ; there was a national 
Church during Henry’s reign; «and there was and is a national Church in subsequent 
reigns. The doctrines of this Church were the same both before Henry VIII and through- 
out his reign, although in the latter part papal authority over the Church ceased. It was 
only after Henry’s death that the doctrine of the Church of England was reformed to 
exclude those things which had the authority neither of Scripture nor the early Fathers, 
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while retaining the Creeds, Scriptures, Sacraments, and Orders of the once undivided 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. Reformed though it was, it remained the Church of this 
land and was so established by Act of Parliament, except for a brief interlude when 
papal authority and the old ways of religion were restored, also by Act of Parliament, 
during the reign of Queen Mary. 


However one may view these things, there is an existing feature about religion in 
the Army which one must take note of. A man on enlistment is required to state his 
religion and he is entitled to say that he is an atheist or agnostic if he wants to. The 
fact is that most men, if they have no other definite allegiance, state that they are C. of E. 
Actually, most of such men have some connection with that Church, even if it is hopelessly 
vague and uninformed. After all, over 50 per cent. of marriages are still solemnized in 
our parish churches of the Establishment. Clearly, Anglican chaplains have an inescap- 
able duty to minister to this majority of soldiers and to try to make religion real to 
them. Likewise, officers have a duty to support the chaplains whether they are ministering 
to the majority, as in this case, or to a minority. 


Your other correspondents in the same issue suggest some ways and means of 
improving the soldiers’ contact with religion. It would seem, however, that great care 
is needed to avoid putting the Church on a level of competition with the cinema and 
other entertainments, since this is not the way which our Lord ever used. It is certainly 
not the way of the Cross. Probably most officers and men need to start again at the 
beginning—the realuijy of God ; the reality of God making Himself plain in Jesus Christ ; 
the realization that men can only be whole if they live in companionship with Christ 
and that that means in community with the Church which is His Body. The real call 
then is the old one of the Baptist for repentance and re-direction of life, and in humility 
finding a Saviour who loves us and draws us to Himself through the Cross of His own 
sacrifice. Only so can men and women walk in company with the risen, ascended, and 
glorified Lord, and do so with the light and happy step which is the mark of the complete 
man. Possibly, the start of this teaching should not be in church at all, but rather in 
the homes, barrack rooms, and messes where people live. Once these truths are absorbed, 
men and women will come to church Sunday by Sunday to worship in the right spirit, 
without thinking too much about comfort and entertainment value. 


A. DE L. CazENOVE, 
19th December, 1959. Brigadier. 


Srr,—-Like Major Bowen I have no desire to enter into controversy over his letter 
of 20th August which appeared in the November JouRNAL. Major Gourlay is doubtless 
well able to make his own reply if he so wishes. 


I would, however, like to know on what authority Major Bowen regards himself as 
a Catholic? It is obvious from his frequent reference to the word ‘Catholic’ in his 
diatribe that he really means ‘ Roman Catholic’ and should therefore use such nomen- 
clature when referring to his faith. Members of the Anglican Church are Catholics, as 
Major Bowen can find out for himself if he takes the trouble—or is allowed—to refer to 
the Anglican (and Chrrch of Ireland) Book of Common Prayer, wherein he will find the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Cr *”s. 

BERNARD K. BERRY, 

28th December, 1959. Captain, R.N.R. 


SUEZ AND SYRACUSE 


Srr,—Commander Clarkson in his article entitled “‘ Suez and Syracuse ”’ seems to 
want a fleet strong enough to prevent the immense Russian submarine fleet nibbling away 
at the periphery of the British Commonwealth until it is economically weak and of no 
account. It seems to me that (a), immense submarine fleets cannot nibble any more 
than sows can fly, and (6), even if they could, it would take more than a nibble to bring 
the Commonwealth to its knees. 
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Surely the employment of immense submarine forces is inconsistent with the author’s 
limited war theory. if employed against any part of the Commonwealth it would, more 
than anything, provoke us beyond endurance and precipitate global war. But leaving 
this aside, does the author’s conventional conclusion that we must have a bigger and 
better fleet really hold good today ? Is it better to be strong or weak ? 


If there is something approaching parity in conventional arms between two hostile 
nations both possessing H-bombs, they would, in the event of war between them, surely 
prefer to take what would be a fair chance of winning under the old rules rather than 
risk mutual destruction by H-bombs. But if one of the nations was weak in conventional 
arms, then both nations would know in advance that any war would have to be an 
H-bomb war. 


In other words, conventional arms parity increases the chances of war, but not an 
H-bomb war, while unbalance reduces the war risk but increases the H-bomb risk. 
Commander Clarkson puts his money on the first, I’ll put mine on the second ! 


J. M. Woop, 
15th December, 1959. Lieut.-Commander, R.N. 


FUTURE TRENDS IN WARFARE 


S1r,—The lecture that General Sir John Cowley gave us on Wednesday, 4th 
November, was of great benefit and he well deserved the thanks he received. But it is 
clear that he, in common with many other thinkers, subscribes to the idea, popular in 
the West, that devastation in a nuclear war between first-class Powers would be universal 
and that the fear of it is therefore a universal deterrent. This is, I think, to ignore the 
mentality of the East, and the nature of war, in the following respects :— 


(a) The idea of universal devastation and annihilation in war, common in this 
country in 1938-39 and again now, does not in fact impress the ‘ have-not’ 
nations, though it svits them to foster it in others, nor does it deter them from 
picking a quarrel an isaking war against the ‘ haves ’ when they feel themselves 
to be overwhelmi.:giy strong. It did not deter Germany in 1939, and it might 
be said that, on a ridiculous excuse, China is invading the British Commonwealth 
at this very moment. 

Devastation is moral as well as material, and will, I suggest, always go faster 
on one side than on the other. As formerly, the losing side will still give up 
before being altogether destroyed, and this surrender will still be essentially a 
national movement, even in countries where there is little or no democracy. 


(b 


~— 


‘ Musketeer’ gave the following quotation in the R.U.S.I. Journar of November, 
1955: ‘‘ The struggle between the spiritual and moral forces on both sides is the centre 
of all.’”’—von Clausewitz, On War. It seems to me likely that a nuclear war between 
first-class Powers would be over in a few days, during which the casualties would perhaps 
not be greater than in the years of the two world wars. Even if the casualties were 
greater, they might be made up for by the advantage of a quicker cessation of the struggle. 


The abstract saying that there is no new thing under the sun may be qualified, but 
it cannot be set aside. 
K. B. S. CRAWFORD, 
7th November, 1959. Brigadier. 


SEA-AIR STRATEGY AND SUBMARINE WARFARE 
S1r,—The short answer to Flight Lieutenant Gervase-Davies’s concluding question, 
“ Am I quite out of order? ”’, is “‘ Yes.”” He will find what is, in content, a reasoned 
answer of greater length to the same effect in “‘ The Heel of Achilles,” by Commander 
F. Barley, R.N.V.R., and Lieut.-Commander D. W. Waters, F.R.Hist.S., R.N., this 
JournaL, August, 1958, pp. 365-377. 
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Briefly, protection against nuclear bursts is obtained within a convoy by dispersion 
of the ships within its perimeter defences. It is the density of ships within a potential 
nuclear burst’s area of destruction which determines whether the target is worthwhile 
or not, assuming its position, course, and speed are known sufficiently accurately for a 
missile to be launched against it with a reasonable probability of exploding when and 
where intended. 


Air cover and sea patrols were justly dismissed as ‘futile’ against the last war 
U-boats by Fleet Admiral King. There are no rational grounds for supposing that 
against modern submarines they will be less so. 


A merchant ship is designed to deliver cargo efficiently, a warship to destroy 
efficiently ships delivering cargo. In an action between the two the probability is very 
great that the warship will fulfil her task, and that the merchant ship will fail to fulfil 
hers. It is not necessary to use nuclear weapons to sink ships. 


To supply this country—to say nothing of Europe—would necessitate scores of 
“‘ convoys of two or three vessels ’’ at sea at a time. If they were unescorted they would 
not be convoyed, if sailed they would be too numerous to escort with the forces available 
in force sufficient to defeat the probable attackers. A numerically small navy in peace- 
time entails a small number of convoys in wartime—until the enemy forces are defeated. 


D. W. WatTERs, 
23rd December, 1959. Lieut.-Commander, R.N. 


THE ‘POTEMKIN’ MUTINY 


S1r,—May I correct one mistake in my article ‘‘ The Potemkin Mutiny ”’ in the last 
number of the JouRNAL? The translation of Dvenadsai Apostolov should, of course, be 
Twelve Apostles. Seven Apostles has no meaning. 


Since the article was so critical of the Imperial Russian higher naval command, 
members may be interested in a sequel to the affair which is more to their credit. In 
November of the same year the cruiser Oichakov mutinied at Sevastopol under the 
leadership of Lieutenant Schmidt. But this incident was very short-lived because the 
Commander-in-Chief, Black Sea Fleet, did not hesitate to turn the guns of his ships on 
the Oichakov and open fire, when she quickly surrendered. None the less, Soviet history 
regards Schmidt as one of the heroes of the 1905 revolution, so that the northern embank- 
ment of the Neva in Leningrad is now named after him, as those who were serving in 
H.M.S. Triumph when she visited that port in 1955 will remember, since it was there 
that she was berthed. 

GEOFFREY BENNETT, 
14th December, 1959. Captain, Royal Navy. 


A SIGNAL OFFICER IN NORTH RUSSIA 


Srr,—I read Brigadier Trench’s articles with great interest and should like to call 
particular attention to one point—-the use made of the word ‘ barbarians’ and the 
advantages gained thereby. It was the one word that shook the Germans in Hitler’s 
time. If it had been used at Munich in 1938 it might have made Hitler stop and think, 
and it may even have the power to bring Russia to her senses now, as it apparently had 
in 1918-19. 

The outlook of the Russians seems to differ so completely from our own that, for 
all we know, they may positively like being abused. It seems possible that they may 
not only respect the man who abuses them, but come to love him as well. 

The following story, which was told to me by a lady who lived in Russia before the 
revolution and which I believe to be true, gives a glimpse of the stupendous difference 
between the Russian mentality and our own. Before the outbreak of war in 1914, a 
woman came to stay in St. Petersburg, bringing her little boy, about five years old, with 
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her. Directly she arrived the woman had to go to hospital—not for anything very 
serious. The child was naturally upset at her going and the housciiold set about consoling 
him. The cook, a kind, goodhearted woman, genuinely anxious to cheer the child up, 


said; ‘‘ Don’t cry, little boy, you will never see your mother again. The dogs have 
eaten her.”’ 


I do not know what effect this had on the boy ; being a Russian he may have been 
consoled. Could we find out from Russians in this country the secret of how to talk to 
Russians in Russia ? 

H. C. B. Prpon, 
15th October, 1959. Captain, Royal Navy. 


THE ‘ VICTORIA’ DISASTER 


S1r,—Reviews in the JOURNAL are unsigned, and it is impossible to know who has 
written them and whether it is impertinent for a reader in turn to criticize the reviewer. 
In the case of Admirals in Collision, many naval officers will think that the author has 
been treated with great leniency and let down lightly. The style may be all that is claimed 
for it, but the old school will be much affronted by the many and serious blunders con- 
cerned with everyday life and custom in the fleet. I will not comment on the strong 
bias in favour of Admiral Tryon at the expense of Admiral Markham. What especially 
irks this correspondent is the savage and totally unjustified attack on the signal system 
of the Royal Navy in 1893. Mr. Richard Hough states that signals were so complex 
and bewildering that a working knowledge of them took years of training ; as a matter 
of fact they could be mastered by a naval cadet in the Britannia in a coun.» of terms. 
Mr. Hough was not aware that the signal books in force at the time of tne Victoria 
disaster were considered so sufficiently reliable that they were not appreciably altered 
until the 1930s. 

Hirary P. MeEap, 
10th December, 1959. Commander, R.N. 


THOUGHTS ON FOOT DRILL 


Str,—May I add my prayer to that expressed by Major Tuke in . :3 article ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Foot Drill” in the August, 1959, number of the R.U.S.I. Journat for the abolition 
of the present exaggerated drill and reversion to the 1914 pattern. 


At the ‘ Shon ’ in 1914 we were taught that a soldier should march loose-limbed and 
relaxed, swinging his arms naturally, because that would, and did, put less strain on him 
and increased his endurance. Nobody could pretend that the present form of exaggerated 
arm swinging and stamping is anything but a mental and physical strain upon the 
soldier. It also makes the soldier look like a ridiculous puppet, instead of like a well- 
trained athlete, which is what a good soldier should be. 


CAMBRETH J. KANE, 
11th October, 1959. Lieut.-Colonel (Retd.). 


THE OLDEST REGIMENT 


S1r,—In 1910 the Institution published a history of The Royal Monmouthshire 
Militia, which gives the date of its raising as 1660. This is wrong since all counties had 
their Militias by the time of the Civil War (1642). 

Researches made by the Historical Section of the War Office have disclosed that 
it was formed by an order of Queen Elizabeth I, dated 21st March, 1577. The regiment, 
now The Royal Monmouth Royal Engineers (Militia), T.A., has had continuous existence 
in the armed forces and is now the senior unit of the Territorial Army, and undoubtedly 
the oldest in the British Army. Further, the Militia of Monmouth was raised out of the 
general levy imposed on that county by King Henry VIII in 1535. 
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The Honourable Artillery Company (T.A.) claims to have begun under a charter 
granted by King Henry VIII in 1547, but the records of the City of London show that 
it lapsed after the time of the Armada until revived by King James I in 1610, which was 
considered to be the date of its raising when the Company entered the Army List for the 
first time in 1860. 


For history’s sake, I think these facts should be made known. 


DONOVAN JACKSON, 
17th November, 1959. Lieut.-Colonel. 


THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


Srr,—The November JouRNAL discussed the value of the deterrent and the graduated 
deterrent, as well as British and Russian proposals for disarmament, all with a view to 
finding the best method of preventing a third World War. But have we sufficiently 
analysed the cause of the second World War and the steps that might have been taken 
to prevent it ? I submit that we have not drawn the right conclusions. 


Aggression had been planned by wicked men, bent on a war, which the League of 
Nations was powerless to stop. At the risk of over-simplification I suggest that in the 
1930s there were three courses open to Britain :— 


(1) The policy we adopted failed to prevent war. Prime Ministers Baldwin and 
Chamberlain have been, perhaps unfairly, blamed for a weak policy that was 
largely the result of military weakness. They were handicapped by insistent 
demands for disarmament at a time when we should have been strengthening 
the fighting forces opposed to aggression. 

(2) The alternative policy, which received considerable publicicy, advocated general 
disarmament, to be followed by some sort of collective security which was 
never clearly defined. 


(3) The third policy, which received very little support in Britain, was to create a 
streng military alliance to streagthen the League of Nations. France and other 
of our allies were anxious to support such an alliance. 

This third policy did not commend itself to us at the time for various reasons which 
seemed to be adequate; yet in the light of experience it was probably the only policy 
that could have prevented war. A closely integrated military alliance, similar to 
N.A.T.O., was needed. 

Support for this view has been given by General A. E. Gruenther, the late Supreme 
Commander of N.A.T.O., who said that in his opinion, if a military alliance similar to 
N.A.T.O. had been created, even as late as 1939, it is probable that there would have been 
no second World War. Similar views have been expressed by Sir Anthony Eden, Lord 
Montgomery, and Lord Ismay. 

It is important that we should draw the right conclusions from the past, for we are 
facing a problem which is similar, even in this nuclear age. 


R. FULLJAMEs, 
16th December, 1959. Group Captain. 
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CENTRAL TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The Ministerial Council of the Central Treaty Organization met in Washington from 
7th-9th October, under the chairmanship of Mr. Christian A. Herter, U.S. Secretary of 
State. 


The communiqué issued at the end of the discussions included the following :— 


Military Deputies Group. ‘‘ The establishment of a permanent Military Deputies 
Group, to begin operation in January, 1960, with headquarters in Ankara, was viewed 
by the Council as a further step by the CENTO countries to provide for their security 
and defence. The Council directed that the question of Command structure be studied 
by the Military Committee and the results of its study be placed before the Council at 
its next meeting. .. .” 


Teheran Nuclear Centre. ‘‘ The opening of the Nuclear Centre in Teheran in June 
last, and the commencement of courses for regional scientists in the application of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes in fields such as agriculture, medicine, and industry, were 
noted with satisfaction.” 


Communications. ‘‘ The construction f ‘« modern micro-wave telecommunications 
link between regional capitals which begz:. recently was noted by the Council with 
satisfaction. The Council gave its approval _ three new joint projects put forward by 
the Economic Committee: the Cizre-Hakk:.: Shivelan road, and the development of 
the ports of Iskanderun (Alexandretta) and Trabzon (Trebizond).” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 
The following were selected to attend.the 1960 course which started in January :— 


RoyaLt Navy.—Captain D. G. Clutterbuck; Captain S. Grattan-Cooper, O.B.E. ; 
Captain C. D. Madden, M.V.O., D.S.C. ; Captain P. J. Morgan, D.S.C.; Captain R. R. B. 
Mackenzie, M.V.O., M.B.E.; Captain H. A. Corbett, D.S.O., D.S.C.; Captain T. H. 
Maxwell ; Captain K. H. Farnhill, O.B.E. 


Royat Marines.—Colonel T. M. Gray, D.S.O., M.C.; Colonel D. B. Drysdale, 
D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Army.—Brigadier W. J. Potter, O.B.E.; Brigadier W. C. Walker, D.S.O., O.B.E. ; 
Brigadier J. F. Worsley, O.B.E., M.C. ; Brigadier The Hon. M. F. Fitzalan-Howard, M.C. ; 
Brigadier R. L. T. Burges; D.S.O. ; Brigadier W. D. E. Brown, D.S.O., O.B.E. ; Brigadier 
E. V. Strickland, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.M.; Colonel I. R. Graeme, O.B.E.; Colonel J. A. 
Mackenzie, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. ; Colonel K. W. McQueen, O.B.E. 


Roya Arr Force.—Air Commodore J. H. Searby, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; Air Commodore 
C. D. Tomalin, O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. ; Air Commodore R. H. E. Emson, C.B., C.B.E., 
A.F.C. ; Group Captain J. E. Johnson, D.S.O., D.F.C.; Group Captain P. E. Warcup, 
O.B.E.; Group Captain F. W. Thompson, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Group 
Captain E. G. L. Millington, C.B.E., D.F.C.; Group Captain J. R. Whelan, D.S.O., 
D.F.C. ; Group Captain G. L. Seabrook, A.C.A.; Group Captain K. T. Nicklin, O.B.E. 


Canapa.—Captain P. F. X. Russell, R.C.N. ; Brigadier C. B. Ware ; Air Commodore 
E. M. Reyno; Mr. P. A. Bridle, Department of External Affairs. 

AustraLia.—Captain V. A. Smith, D.S.C., R.A.N.; Brigadier F. R. Evans, O.B.E. ; 
Brigadier T. F. Cape, D.S.O., M.B.E. ; Group Captain D. W. Kingwell, D.S.O.; Group 
Captain K. R. J. Parsons, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. ; Mr. R. W. Furlonger, Department of 
External Affairs. 

New ZEALAND.—Air Commodore C. A. Turner, O.B.E., A.M.I.E.E. 


Inp1a.—Air Vice-Marshal Arjan Singh. 
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PaKISTAN.—Major-General Malik Haq Nawaz; Group Captain Mohammad Khyber 
Khan; Mr. Riazuddin Ahmad, Pakistan Civil Service. 


Crvit SERVICE (FOREIGN SERVICE).—Mr. R. P. Heppel, C.M.G.; Mr. G. F. N. 
Reddaway, M.B.E.; Mr. F. P. Hedley-Saunders, D.C.M., O.B.E. 
Crviz SERVICE (COLONIAL SERVICE).—Mr. S. O. Wey; Mr. R. O. V. Anionwu. 


Home Civit SERVICE (ADMINISTRATORS).—Mr. C. Wallworth, Admiralty ; Mr. A. J. 
Crick, O.B.E., Ministry of Defence; Mr. A. F. A. Sutherland, Ministry of Labour ; 
Mr. C. T. Young, War Office; Mr. P. Sloman, Ministry of Education; Mr. G. F. 
Gainsborough, Ministry of Aviation ; Mr. R. C. C. Hunt, Commonwealth Relations Office. 


Home Crvit Service (Screntists).—Mr. G. N. Gadsby, War Office; Mr. H. 
Templeton, Ministry of Aviation. 


UnitED States.—Captain Wilmon H. Ayer, U.S.N.; Colonel William E. Depuy, 
U.S. Army; Colonel Oris B. Johnson, U.S.A.F.; Mr. Joseph N. Greene, Jr., U.S. 
Foreign Service. 

REGULAR RECRUITING AND STRENGTHS 

Recruiting figures for October, 1959, were as follows (those for October, 1958, in 
parentheses) :— 

Royal Navy. Nine-year engagements, 162 (320). Total, including juniors and 
apprentices, 535 (809). W.R.N.S., 86 (111). 

Royal Marines. Nine years, 76 (110). Total, including juniors, 93 (145). 

Army. Three years, 139 (388); six years, 1,044 (1,642); mine years, 651 (612). 
Total, including boys and apprentices, 2,327 (3,326). W.R.A.C., 250 (197). 

Royal Air Force. Three years, 166 (991) ; four years, 3 (135) ; five years, 443 (583) ; 
nine years and over, 505 (508). Total, including boys and apprentices, 2,100 (3,141). 
W.R.A.F., 241 (149). 

Male Regular other rank strengths, including boys, on rst November, 1959, were as 
follows (those on rst November, 1958, in parentheses) :— 

Royal Navy and Royal Marines (all long service). 83,502 (85,390). 

Army. Long engagements, 119,398 (104,212) ; short engagements, 23,828 (47,878). 
Total, 143,226 (152,090). 

Royal Air Force. Long engagements, 100,200* (91,924) ; short engagements, 19,700* 
(28,315). Total 119,900* (120,239). 

* Provisional figure. 


UNITED NATIONS 


EMERGENCY Force ComMAND.—Lieut.-General E. L. M. Burns (Canada) handed over 
command of the United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East to Major-General 
Gyani (India) on 28th December. 


UNITED STATES 


SECRETARY OF DEFENCE.—Mr. Thomas Gates, Under-Secretary of Defence, has been 
appointed Secretary of Defence in succession to Mr. McElroy who has resigned. 
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NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


ti.M. THE QUEEN 


ArpEs-pE-Camp.—Colonel H. F. C. Kimpton, O.B.E., has been appointed a Royal 
Marine Aide-de-Camp to The Queen in succession to Colonel M. Price, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
with effect from 29th October, 1959. 


Instructor Captain E. F. R. Byng, C.B.E., has been appointed a Naval Aide-de-Camp 


to The Queen from 14th December, 1959, in succession to Instructor Captain S. W. C. 
Pack, C.B.E. 


HONOURS AND AWARDS 
The following were included in the New Year Honours issued on 1st January :— 


K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral John D. Luce, C.5., D.S.O., O.B.E.; Vice-Admiral Douglas 
E. Holland-Martin, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 


C.B.—Surgeon Rear-Admiral D. M. Beaton, O.B.E., Q.H.P.; Rear-Admiral D. R. F. 
Cambell, D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral D. P. Dreyer, C.B.E., D.S.C.; Surgeon Rear-Admiral 
(D) C. J. Finnigan, Q.H.D.S.; Rear-Admiral P. W. Gretton, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.S.C. ; 
Rear-Admiral W. F. B. Lane, D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral H. C. D. Maclean, D.S.C.; 
Rear-Admiral R. W. Paffard. C.B.E.; Rear-Admiral R. F. Storrs; Rear-Admiral 
J. Y. Thompson. 


G.B.E.—Admiral Sir Gerald V. Gladstone, K.C.B. 


K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral William K. Edden, C.B., O.B.E.; Instructor Rear-Admiral 
John Fleming, D.S.C. 





BoarRD OF ADMIRALTY 


First Lorp aNnpD Civit Lorp.—Following the General Election, it was announced 
by the Prime Minister on 16th October tiiat Lord Carrington, who had recently given up 
the appointment of United Kingdom ‘iigh Commissioner in Australia, had been appointed 
First Lord of the Admiralty in succession to Lord Selkirk, who was to be United Kingdom 
Commissioner for Singapore in succession to Sir William Goode. Mr. Charles Ian Orr- 
Ewing was appointed Civil Lord of the Admiralty in succession to Mr. T. G. D. Galbraith. 
Mr. Orr-Ewing had been Parliamentary and Financial Secretary to the Admiralty since 
January, 1958. This post was amalgamated with that of Civil Lord. In amalgamating 
the two previous posts for junior Ministers it was decided for historical reasons to retain 
the title of Civil Lord and to abolish that of Parliamentary and Financial Secretary. The 
position of Civil Lord on the Board goes back more than 250 years, while a Parliamentary 
and Financial Secretary was first appointed to the Board in this century. 


PaTENT.—The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal 
bearing date the roth day of October, 1959, to appoint the following to be Commissioners 
for executing the Office of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom :— 


Major Peter Alexander Rupert Baron Carrington, K.C.M.G., M.C. (R.A.R.O.). 
Admiral Sir Charles Edward Lambe, G.C.B., C.V.O. 

Vice-Admiral Douglas Eric Holland-Martin, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir John Peter Lorne Reid, K.C.B., C.V.O. 

Rear-Admiral Nicholas Alfred Copeman, C.B., D.S.C. 

Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Laurence George Durlacher, C.B., O.B.E., D.S.C. 

Wing Commander Charles Ian Orr-Ewing, O.B.E. 

Sir John Gerald Lang, G.C.B. 
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A further Patent bearing date the 9th day of December, 1959, was sealed in which 
the name of Vice-Admiral Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, Bt., C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C., was 
substituted for that of Vice-Admiral Douglas E. Holland-Martin, C.B., D.S.O., D.S.C. 


FLaG APPOINTMENTS 


MEDITERRANEAN FLoTILLAs.—Rear-Admiral D. P. Dreyer, C.B.E., D.S.C., to be 
Flag Officer (Flotillas), Mediterranean, in succession to Rear-Admiral R. A. Ewing, C.B., 
D.S.C., to take effect in January, 1960. 


A.C.N.S.—Captain A. B. Cole, D.S.C., to be Assistant Chief of Naval Staff, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral D. P. Dreyer, C.B.E., D.S.C., serving in the acting rank of 
Rear-Admiral, to take effect in November, 1959. 


NucLEaR Proputsion.—Captain R. S. Hawkins to be Deputy Director of Marine 
Engineering (Rear-Admiral Nuclear Propulsion), in succession to Rear-Admiral G. A. M. 
Wilson, C.B., serving in the acting rank of Rear-Admiral, to take effect on 5th December, 
1959. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIERS.—Rear-Admiral R. M. Smeeton, M.B.E., to be Flag Officer 
Aircraft Carriers, in succession to Vice-Admiral C. L. G. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.S.C., to take effect on 1st March, 1960. 


Deputy SACLANT.—It was announced from Headquarters of the Atlantic Command, 
N.A.T.O., at Norfolk, Virginia, on 28th December, 1959, that Vice-Admiral C. L. G. Evans, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., D.S.C., had been appointed to succeed Vice-Admiral W. J. Woods, C.B., 
D.S.O., as Deputy Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, in April, 1960. 

CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET.—The Rev. J. Armstrong, O.B.E., Th.L., Q.H.C., to be 
Chaplain of the Fleet, in succession to the Ven. Archdeacon F. D. Bunt, C.B., O.B.E., 
M.A., Q.H.C., to take effect on 15th March, 1960. 


MeEpicat Drrector-GENERAL.—Surgeon Rear-Admiral W. R. S. Panckridge, Q.H.P., 
to be promoted Surgeon Vice-Admiral and to be Medical Director-General of the Navy, 
in succession to Surgeon Vice-Admiral Sir R. Cyril May, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., Q.H.S., to 
take effect on 30th April, 1960. 


RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur R. Pedder, K.B.E., C.B., placed on the Retired List to date 
4th November, 1959 ; Rear-Admiral W. G. Crawford, C.B., D.S.C., promoted Vice-Admiral 
to date 4th November, 1959; Rear-Admiral N. A. Copeman, .B., D.S.C., promoted 
Vice-Admiral to date 7th January, 1960. 


HaF-YEarty Lists 


The following retirements and promotions were announced to date 7th January, 
1060 :— 


Retivements.—Vice-Admiral Sir Harry P. Koelle, K.C.B.; Rear-Admiral G. A. M. 
Wilson, C.B.; Rear-Admiral P. D. H. R. Pelly, C.B., D.S.O.; Rear-Admiral B. W. 
Taylor, C.B., D.S.C. 


Promotions : To Rear-Admiral._—Captain (Commodore) A. A. F. Talbot, D.S.O. ; 
Captain F. H. E, Hopkins, D.S.O., D.S.C.; Captain G. I. M. Balfour, D.S.C,; Captain 
A. H. C. Gordon-Lennox, D.S.O. ; Captain F. R. Twiss, D.S.C. ; Captain W. W. H. Ash ; 
Captain (Commodore) G. D. A. Gregory, D.S.O.; Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) A. B. 
Cole, D.S.C.; Captain D. J. Hoare. 

These promotions and retirements, together with retirements previously announced, 
result in a reduction of one in the total number of officers on the Flag List compared with 
the number a year ago. 
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The following selections have been made for promotion to date 31st December, 1959:— 


General List : Seaman Specialists—Commander to Captain—T. H. P. Wilson, 
{. F. Sommerville, B. D. O. Macintyre, D.S.C., C. C. Anderson, J. M. Townley, D. V. M. 
Macleod, D.S.C., R. K. N. Emden, D.S.C., W. J. M. Teale, E. G. N. Mansfield, J. A. R. 
Troup, D.S.C., P. E. I. Bailey, D. G. Parker, D.S.O., D.S.C., A.F.C. 


General List : Engineer Specialists—Commander to Captain.—G. W. Dibben, O.B.E., 
J. K. Pearsall, G. A. Partridge, G. F. A. Trewby, R. D. Roberts. 


General List : Supply and Secretariat Specialists—Commander to Captain.—J. D. 
Trythall, P. F. Gick, T. C. Sherwin. 


General List : Electrical Specialists—Commander to Captain.—H. R. Webber (Actiag 
Captain), G. J. B. Noel (Acting Captain), A. H. Swann, A. W. Allen. 


Medical Branch : Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—E. H. Murchison, O.B.E., 
N. S. Hepburn (Acting Surgeon Captain), F. P. Ellis, O.B.E. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 


Home FLeEet.—The Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Sir William Davis, who also 
holds the N.A.T.O. appointment of C.-in-C., Eastern Atlantic, is moving with certain of 
his staff officers to shore headquarters alongside the N.A.T.O. headquarters at Northwood, 
Middlesex. His N.A.T.O. duties can be more efficiently discharged from shore headquarters 
and the new arrangements will permit this while enabling him to retain effective control 
of the Home Fleet through the Flag Officer Flotillas (Home). When the Commander-in- 
Chief goes to sea with the fleet for exercises, cruises, and visits to foreign ports, he will 
normally fly his flag in H.M.S. Apollo. 


The new cruiser 7 iger arrived at Gdynia on 9th October for a four-day visit, during 
which she was visited by the Chief of Naval Staff of the Polish Navy, Rear-Admiral 
Wisiewski. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—H.M.S. Birmingham returned to Devonport on 3rd December 
from the Mediterranean for the last time. She joined the Far East Fleet, then known as 
the China Station, in 1938, has since served on every foreign station, and is now to be 
scrapped. On 16th December, the cruiser Tiger, flying the flag of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Admiral Sir Alexander Bingley, met units of the United States Navy, including 
the cruiser Des Moines with President Eisenhower on board, north of Malta, and a 21-gun 
salute was fired. 


Far East.—While on passage to Queensland ports for the State Centenary celebra- 
tions, a task group consisting of the aircraft carrier Centaur, the 1st Destroyer Squadron, 
and Royal Fleet Auxiliaries received a message that an unidentified merchant ship was 
disabled and drifting about 100 miles east of Mindanao, Philippines. H.M.S. Solebay 
was detached and after a search by Gannet aircraft of No. 810 Squadron from the Centaur, 
the vessel was sei ae taken in tow. She was the British freighter Szefeng, bound for 
Australia from Japa# in ballast. 


A new submarine squadron in the Far East, the 1oth, was officially formed at 
Singapore on 30th November. The first vessels are the Tactician and Ambush. Other 
submarines will join in 1960. 

West InpIEs.—H.M.S. Ulster returned to Plymouth on 23rd October from a year’s 
commission on the West Indies Station which included the unusual distinction of steaming 
nearly 4,000 of her total of 40,000 miles in fresh water. She visited 64 different ports and 
steamed through the waters of 11 States of the U.S.A., the courses of eight rivers, and at 
one time went through 22 inland locks to steam 2,000 miles from the open sea and rise 
to a point 602 feet above sea level. 


The depot ship Adamani and eight submarines paid an operational visit to New 
London, Connecticut from 12th to 21st October. The submarines had taken part in the 
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N.A.T.O. exercise ‘‘ Fishplay IV,” basically a submarine versus submarine exercise with 
ships and aircraft of Canada, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The Adamant flew the flag of the Flag Officer (Submarines), Rear-Admiral 
B. W. Taylor, and after the submarines had left for Great Britain she proceeded to Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, until 25th October. 


PERSONNEL 


SUBMARINE MEMORIAL.—Rear-Admiral B. W. Taylor, C.B., D.S.C., Flag Officer, 
Submarines, unveiled on Sunday, 15th November, the names of 82 British submarines 
lost in the second World War at a service at the Submarine Memorial on the Thames 
Embankment near H.M.S. Chrysanthemum, R.N.R. drillship. These names had been 
added to those of 50 submarines lost in the first World War and already recorded on the 
memorial. 


VACANCIES FOR CHAPLAINS.—Some vacancies exist in the Royal Navy for Chaplains 
prepared initially to volunteer for short service commissions of four years. Age of entrants 
should not exceed 34 years. Conditions may be obtained on application to the Chaplain 
of the Fleet, Queen Anne’s Mansions, London, S.W.1. 


MATERIEL AND DOCKYARDS 


MERCHANT SHIPBUILDING.—Admiralty responsibility for the merchant shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing industries ceased on 3rd November, when it was transferred to the 
Ministry of Transport. From this date the authority for the issue of licences to construct 
ships passed to the latter ministry. Existing licences (general and individual) issued by 
the Admiralty remain in force. 


LauncHES.—The “‘ Whitby ”’ class anti-submarine frigate Brighton was launched 
from the Scotstoun shipyard of Yarrow and Co., Ltd., on 30th October. The launch of 
her sister-ship, the Berwick, from the shipyard of Harland and Wolff, Ltd., Belfast, planned 
for 20th November, was postponed because of a strike in the yard. Another ship of this 
class, the Falmouth, was launched on 15th December at the shipyard of Swan Hunter and 
Wigham Richardson, Ltd., Wallsend-on-Tyne. H.M. submarine Orpheus, the second of 
the “Oberon” class, was launched by Vickers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders), Ltd., at 
Barrow-in-Furness on 17th November. The motor tanker Pearleaf was launched on 
15th October at the Scotstoun yard of Blythswood Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., for Jacobs and 
Partners, Ltd., of London. She will be chartered by the Admiralty on completion and 
operated as a Royal Fleet Auxiliary. 

ACCEPTANCES.—The new aircraft carrier Hermes was accepted from Vickers- 
Armstrongs Ltd., on 18th November after final acceptance trials in the English Channel, 
and commissioned for service at Portsmouth on 25th November. H.M.S. Jaguar, the 
fourth of the “‘ Leopard ” class anti-aircraft frigates, was accepted into service from her 
builders, William Denny and Brothers, Ltd., Dumbarton, on 12th December. H.M.S. 
Laymoor, the first and name ship of a new class of boom defence vessels, was accepted 
from her builders, William Simons and Co., Ltd., Renfrew, on 9th December. ; 

H.M.S. “‘ Vancuarp.”—On goth October the Admiralty announced that it was now 
possible to make alternative arrangements at Portsmouth to accommodate the officers 
and men of the Reserve Fleet who have hitherto been living in the battleship Vanguard. 
This change will be effected by mid-1960 and after that the Vanguard will be available for 
disposal. 

FLEET AIR ARM 

H.M.S. “ Arsion.”—The aircraft carrier Albion, which had been refitted after her 
return to Portsmouth in August, was recommissioned there on 14th December. She was 
due to leave for the Mediterranean early in February to work up. 


HELICOPTERS.—Modifications to the engine and transmission systems of the Whirlwind 
Mark VII helicopters, withdrawn from service in April, 1959, were successfully proven by 
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intensive flying trials by October, when the necessary modifications were put in hand. 
No. 815 Squadron was in commission in November with a full complement of aircraft, and 
a further two or three squadrons were to reform within the next few weeks. 


On 18th December it was announced that recent night deck landings by a Saunders- 
Roe P.531 helicopter on board the anti-submarine frigate Undaunted were believed to be 
the first such trials ever made. For some of the landings the aircraft illuminated the 
frigate’s landing platform with its own small searchlight, but for the rest of the trials the 
deck was marked by small landing lights. Altogether 31 landings were made by three 
test pilots. 


RoyaLt NAVAL RESERVE 


CENTENARY.—The Duke of Edinburgh and the Duke of Gloucester, the latter an 
Honorary Commodore in the R.N.R., attended the anniversary dinner held on 3rd 
November at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and the Thanksgiving Service held 
on 4th November in St. Paul’s Cathedral, to mark the centenary of the formation of the 
Royal Naval Reserve in 1859. 


PENDANT PRIVILEGE.—The Commodore’s pendant with a blue cross, as flown by 
senior officers in charge of wartime convoys, will in future be flown by the R.N.R. 
Commodores of the London and Merseyside Divisions. This was announced by the First 
Sea Lord at the annual reunion dinner of the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve Officers’ 
Association in London on 16th October. 


HALF-YEARLY PRomoTions.—The following have been made to date 31st December, 
1959 -— 

Seaman Branch: Commander to Captain—D. H. G. Coughlan, D.S.C., R.D.; 
A. Letty, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.D.; H. I. S. White, D.S.C., R.D.; A. J. Hibbert (Acting 
Captain). 

Medical Branch : Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—W. E. Kershaw, V.R.D. 

Dental Branch : Surgeon Commander (D) to Surgeon Captain (D).—J. Symons, V.R.D. 


Supply and Secretariat Branch : Commander to Captain.—W. N. K. M. Crawford, 
V.R.D. 
RoyaL MARINES 


COMMANDANT-GFNERAL.—The Commandant-General Royal Marines, Lieutenant- 
General I. H. Riches, C.B., D.S.O., left the United Kingdom on 27th October for a 
three-week tour of the United States Marine Corps. The Commandant-General met 
General McC. Pate, Commandant of the U.S.M.C., on 28th October—the 295th anniversary 
of the Royal Marines—and attended the 184th anniversary celebrations of the U.S. 
Marine Corps on roth November. 

DukKE oF EDINBURGH TRopHY.—The Duke of Edinburgh Trophy, competed for 
annually by the 17 corps, regiments, and units of which His Royal Highness is Captain 
General, Colonel-in-Chief, or Honorary Colonel, was won in 1959 by 40 Commando, 
Royal Marines, with 2,018} points—one and a half points more than 45 Commando, 
Royal Marines, who were runners-up. All the competing teams were judged and refereed 
by observers from units not taking part in the competition. 

HALF-YEARLY Promotions.—The following have been made to date 31st December, 
1959 :-— 

Lieutenant-Colonel to Colonel_—J. Richards, O.B.E., N. H. Tailyour, D.S.O., R. A. 
Pigot, O.B.E. 


Major to Lieutenant-Colonel.—M. A. Wilberforce, E. R. Bridges. 


AUSTRALIA 


Exercise ‘“‘ SzA Lanzs.’’—Between 12th and 24th October the Royal Australian 
Navy directed from headquarters in Canberra exercise ‘‘ Sea Lanes,” involving British, 
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Australian, and New Zealand naval units in the Anzam Area (Australia, New Zealand, 
and Malaya). The purpose of the exercise, involving more than 1,000 merchant ships, 
was to test communications within the area and the ability of the three navies to protect 
shipping. The United States Navy conducted a similar exercise simultaneously, directed 
from Pearl Harbour. 


Ha.r-YEARLY PrRomoTion.—The following has been made to date 31st December, 
1959 :-— 
Seaman Specialist : Commander to Captain.—I. H. Cartwright. 


MALAYA 


ComMAND.—It was announced from Canberra on 18th December that Captain W. J. 
Dovers, R.A.N., who had been in command of the destroyer Voyager, had been appointed 
to command the Royal Malayan Navy. 


GHANA 


First MINESWEEPERS.—The inshore minesweeper Malham was commissioned at 
H.M.S. Diligence, the base for minesweepers at Hythe, Southampton, on 2nd October as 
the first ship of the new Royal Ghana Navy. A second vessel of the same class, H.M.S. 
Otiringham was commissioned at Hythe on 30th October. Both left for Takoradi in 
November. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 


““ CLEMENCEAU ”’ TRIALS.—The aircraft carrier Clemenceau left Brest to begin her 
sea trials on 23rd November. She is the first carrier designed as such to be built in France, 
former ships having been either converted or acquired from other navies, and has a 
displacement of 22,000 tons. A sister ship, the Foch, is building at Brest. 


PERU 


CRUISERS PURCHASED.—H.M.S. Newfoundland, completed in 1943 and modernised in 
1952, has been purchased by Peru from 2nd November, 1959. The formal transfer took 
place at Portsmouth on 30th December. The purchase of her sister-ship, the Ceylon, 
also completed in 1943, was announced on 18th December, on her return to England 
from the Far East. 


UNITED STATES 


N.A.T.O. AtLantic Commanp.—The North Atlantic Council at its meeting in Paris 
on 22nd December appointed Admiral R. L. Dennison, U.S.N., to succeed Admiral 
Jerauld Wright, U.S.N., as Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic. He will take up the 
post on 29th February, 1960. Admiral Wright retires on rst March. 


NuUCLEAR SUBMARINES.—The Triton, of 5,900 tons, was commissioned on 1oth 
November at Groton, Connecticut, with a crew of 173 officers and men. Vice-Admiral 
Bernard Austin, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Plans and Policy, said at the 
ceremony that on this vessel will fall the opportunity for demonstrating the practicability 
of large nuclear submarines. The George Washington, the first of nine such submarines 
being built to carry Polaris intermediate-range ballistic missiles with atomic warheads, 
was commissioned at Groton on 30th December. The Robert E. Lee, fourth of this class, 
was launched at Newport News, Virginia, on 18th December._ 


REpvuctTions.—It was officially announced in Washington on 22nd December that the 
U.S. Navy will transfer 22 ships from the active fleet to the reserve fleet during the next 
six months. Its active strength had been 875 vessels, of which 388 were fighting ships. 
Five ex-aircraft cariiers, the Manila Bay, White Plains, Natoma Bay, Guadalcanal, and 
Mission Bay, left east coast ports on 17th October to be broken up in Japan. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 

To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE QuEEN.—Colonel M. R. Haddock, O.B.E., E.R.D., 
A.E.R./T.A. (26th June, 1959); Brigadier P. S. Leeper, C.B.E. (5th November, 1959), 
vice Brigadier A. B. Barton, O.B.E.; M.C., retired ; Brigadier F. P. Barclay, D.S.O., M.C. 
(7th November, 1959), vice Brigadier F. W. B. Parry, C.B.E., retired ; Brigadier J. T. S. 
Tutton, O.B.E., M.A. (30th November, 1959), vice Brigadier S. A. Stewart, C.B.E., 
A.M.L.C.E., M.I.Struct.E., retired ; Colonel E. D. R. Shearer, O.B.E., T.D. (3rd January, 
1960), vice Major (Honorary Colonel) Sir Basil A. T. McFarland, Bart., C.B.E., E.R.D., 
tenure expired. 


To BE HONORARY CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN.—The Reverend J. E. Gethyn-Jones, 
M.B.E., T.D., R.A.Ch.D., T.A. (19th November, 1959). 


To BE HONORARY SURGEON TO THE QUEEN.—Colonel C. H. Imrie, T.D., M.B., 
D.P.H. (31st July, 1959), vice Colonel A. H. Charles, T.D., M.B., F.R.C.S., tenure expired. 


To BE COLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, Major-General 
B. Daunt, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (3rd January, 1960), vice Lieut.-General Sir Frederick G. 
Wrisberg, K.B.E., C.B., tenure expired; of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, Major- 
General G. O. Crawford, C.B., C.B.E. (1st January, 1960), vice Major-General Sir 
Leslie H. Williams, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., tenure expired ; of the Royal Army Educational 
Corps, General Sir Hugh C. Stockwell, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. (26th October, 
1959), vice General Sir ‘James Steele, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., LL.D.,tenure expired. 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of the Green Howards (Alexandra, Princess of 
Wales’s Own Yorkshirf Regiment), Brigadier G. W. Eden, C.B.E. (1st November, 1959), 
vice Brigadier (Honorary Major-General) A. E. Robinson, C.B., D.S.O., tenure expired ; 
of the roth Princess Mary’s Own Gurkha Rifles, Major-General R. N. Anderson, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (24th Otober, 1959), vice Brigadier M. R. Roberts, D.S.O., tenure expired. 

REPRESENTATIVE COLONELS COMMANDANT, 1960.—The following have been 
appointed :— 


Royal Armoured Corps (Cavalry Wing).—H.E. General Sir Charles F. Keightly, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., D.S.O. (Deputy in the U.K., Air Marshal Sir John Baldwin, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O.). 


Royal Tank Regiment.—Major-General H. R. B. Foote, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. 
Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Lieut.-General Sir Brian Kimmins, K.B.E., C.B. 


Corps of Royal Engineers.—Major-General Sir A. Douglas Campbell, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C., M.A. 


Royal Corps of Signals.—Major-General A. E. Morrison, C.B., O.B.E. 

Royal Army Service Corps,—Major-General W. H. D. Ritchie, C.B., C.B.E. 

Royal Army Medical Corps.—Major-General D. Bluett, C.B., O.B.E., M.B. 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps.—Major-General Sir Lancelot E. Cutforth, K.B.E., C.B. 


Corps of Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers—Major-General W. A. Lord, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.Eng., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E. 


Royal Army Dental Corps.—Colonel J. B. Cowie, O.B.E., M.M., F.D.S. 





Honours AND AWARDS 
The following were included in the New Year Honours List :— 
G.C.B.—General Sir Geoffrey K. Bourne, K.C.B., K.B.E., C.M.G., A.D.C. (Gen.). 
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K.C.B.—Lieut.-General C. P. Jones, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 


C.B.—Major-Generals : S. H. M. Battye; G. C. Hopkinson, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. ; 
J. F. Metcalfe, C.B.E.; H. Quinlan, Q.H.D.S., B.D.S.; F. McL. Richardson, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., Q.H.S., M.D.; D. E. B. Talbot, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C.; G. A. Thomas, C.B.E. ; 
T. F. M. Woods, O.B.E., Q.H.P., M.D., M.R.C.P.(1). 


C.M.G.—Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) E. V. Strickland, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.M. 


K.B.E.—Major-Generals : W. G. Roe, C.B., C.B.E. ; H. H. C. Sugden, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. ; Lieut.-General G. S. Thompson, C.B., D.S.O., M.B.E. 


Royal Red Cross, First Class.—Lieut.-Colonel Elsie Pullom, A.R.R.C., Q.A.R.A.N.C.; 
Major Anne O’Connell, 0.A.R.A.N.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


War Orrice.—Lieut.-General Sir John G. Cowley, K.B.E., C.B., A.M., appointed 
Master-General of the Ordnance (1st January, 1960). 


Brigadier P. G. Turpin, O.B.E., appointed Director of Supplies and Transport, with 
the temporary rank of Major-General (March, 1960). 


Brigadier G. P. L. Weston, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Director, Land/Air Warfare, 
with the temporary rank of Major-General (May, 1960). 


UniTED Kincpom.—Lieut.-General Sir C. Douglas Packard, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
appointed G.O.C.-in-C., Northern Ireland Command (1st August, 1959). 


Brigadier R. B. Stockdale, O.B.E., B.Sc.(Eng.), M.I.Mech.E., appointed Commandant 
Base Workshop Group, R.E.M.E., with the temporary rank of Major-General (May, 1960). 


Far East Lanp Forcres.—Brigadier I. C. Harris, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 
Singapore Base District, with the temporary rank of Major-General (February, 1960). 


N.A.T.O.—Brigadier (Local Major-General) R. H. Barry, C.B.E., appointed Standing 
Group Representative, N.A.T.O. Council, with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(1st January, 1960). 


PROMOTIONS 


Generals.—Lieut.-General to be General:—Sir Horatius Murray, K.B.E., C.B., 
D.S.O. (10th November, 1959). 


Lieut.-Generals.—Major-Generals to be Lieut.-Generals:—Sir Rodney Moore, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (26th October, 1959) ; Major-General J. D’A. Anderson, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (7th December, 1959). 


Major-Generals—Temporary Major-Generals, Brigadiers, or Colonels to be Major- 
Generals :—H. E. Knott, O.B.E., M.D., D.P.H. (8th January, 1959); W. A. C. Burns, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (19th September, 1959) ; D. S. Gordon, C.B.E., D.S.O. (12th October, 
1959); G. R. D. Fitzpatrick, D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C. (29th October, 1959); C. H. P. 
Harington, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (1st November, 1959) ; P. Gleadell, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(9th November, 1959); A. Jolly, C.B.E., D.S.O. (14th November, 1959) ; G. W. Duke, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A. (26th November, 1959); A. J.C. Block, C.B.£., D.S.O. (7th December, 
1959). 


Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—I. H. F. Boyd, C.B.E., 
M.A. (24th October, 1959); P. Gleadell, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (6th November, 1959) ; 
A. Jolly, C.B.E., D.S.O. (9th November, 1959); G. W. Duke, C.B.E., D.S.O., B.A. 
(24th November, 1959) ; A. J. C. Block, C.B.E., D.S.O. (1st December, 1959) ; W. R. M. 
Drew, C.B.E., Q.H.P., M.B., F.R.C.P. (3rd December, 1959); R. H. Barry, C.B.E. 
(1st January, 1960). 
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RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General G. D. G. Heyman, 
C.B., C.B.E. (9th November, 1959) ; General Sir Charles F. Loewen, G.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.O. (10th November, 1959); Major-General K. C. Cooper, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 
(14th November, 1959); Major-General W. H. Hulton-Harrop, C.B., D.S.O. (26th 
November, 1959) ; Major-General J. Huston, C.B., Q.H.S., M.B., F.R.C.S. (3rd December, 
1959) ; Major-General R. C. Cottrell-Hill, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (19th December, 
1959) ; Major-General R. F. Johnstone, C.B., C.B.E. (22nd December, 1959). 


BattLtE Honours 


The following is the fourteenth list of Battle Honours approved by The Queen for 
the 1939-45 War. The Battle Honours selected to be borne on Colours and Appointments 
are shown in bold print. 


THe Roya Scots (THE RoyaL REGIMENT).—‘‘ Dyle,”’ ‘‘ Defence of Escaut,” 
“ St. Omer-La Bassée,’’ “* Odon,” ‘‘ Cheux,’’ ‘‘ Defence of Rauray,”’ “‘ Caen,”’ “‘ Esquay,” 
‘Mont Pincon,” “ Aart,” ‘ Nederrijn,” ‘“ Best,” “ Scheldt,”’ “ Flushing,” ‘‘ Meijel,” 
“Venlo Pocket,”’ “‘ Roer®’ “ Rhineland,”’ ‘‘ Reichswald,” ‘“‘ Cisve,’’ ‘‘ Goch,” “ Rhine,” 
‘ Uelzen,”’ ‘“‘ Bremen,” “‘ Artlenberg,” “*‘ North-West Europe, 1940, 44-45,” ‘* Gothic 
Line,” “ Marradi,” ‘‘ Monte Gamberaldi,”’ “‘ Italy, 1944-45,” ‘‘ South-East Asia, 1941,” 
“ Donbaik,” ‘“‘ Kohima,” ‘ Relief of Kohima,’ “‘ Aradura,”’ ‘‘ Shwebo,” ‘‘ Mandalay,” 
“ Burma, 1943-45.” 


THE RoyaL NORTHUMBERLAND FusILIERS.—‘ Defence of Escaut,’’ ‘‘ Arras counter- 
attack,” ‘‘ St. Omer-La Bassée,” ‘‘ Dunkirk, 1940,” ‘“‘Odon,”’ ‘ Caen,” ‘‘ Cagny,” 
“ Falaise,” ‘‘ Nederrijn,”’ “‘ Rhineland,” ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940, '44-45,” “* Sidi 
Barrani,” ‘“‘ Defence of Tobruk,” “ Tobruk, 1941,” ‘ Belhamed,” ‘‘ Cauldron,” 
‘“‘ Ruweisat Ridge,” ‘‘ El Alamein,” ‘‘ Advance on Tripoli,” ‘‘ Medenine,” ‘‘ North 


Africa, 1940-43,” ‘‘ Salerno,” ‘“‘ Volturno Crossing,” ‘‘ Monte Camino,” ‘‘ Garigliano 
Crossing,” ** Cassino II,” “ Italy, 1943-45,” “ Singapore Island.” 
Tue Roya Scots Fusitrers.— Defence of Arras,” ‘“‘ Ypres-Comines Canal,” 


“Somme, 1940,” “‘ Withdrawal to Seine,”’ “*‘ Odon,” ‘“‘ Fontenay le Pesnil,”’ “ Cheux,”’ 
“ Defence of Rauray,” “ Mont Pincon,” “ Estry,” “‘ Falaise,” ‘“‘ La Vie Crossing,’’ “‘ La 
Touques Crossing,”’ “‘ Aart,” “‘ Nederrijn,”’ “‘ Best,” ‘‘ Le Havre,” ‘‘ Antwerp-Turnhout 
Canal,” “* Scheldt,” ‘‘ South Beveland,” ‘“‘ Lower Maas,” “ Meijel,”’ “ Venlo Pocket,” 
“ Roer,” ‘“ Rhineland,” ‘‘ Reichswald,” ‘“ Cleve,” ‘‘ Goch,” “ Rhine,” ‘ Dreirwalde,”’ 
“ Uelzen,” “‘ Bremen,” “ Artlenberg,”’ ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1940, ’44-45,” “‘ Landing 
in Sicily,” ‘ Sicily, 1943,” ‘‘ Sangro,” “‘ Garigliano Crossing,” “‘ Minturno,” “ Anzio,” 
“ Advance to Tiber,” “‘ Italy, 1943-44,” “‘ Madagascar,”’ ‘‘ Middle East, 1942,” “‘ North 
Arakan,” “ Razabil,” “ Pinwe,’”’ “ Shweli,” “ Mandalay,” ‘“ Burma, 1944-45.” 


Tue Loyar REGIMENT (NortTH LANcASHIRE).—Honorary Distinction (5th Battalion) : 
A Badge of the Reconnaissance Corps with year-date “‘ 1942’ and scroll: ‘‘ Malaya.” 


The following Battle Honours have been awarded for Korea, 1950-53. Those 
selected to be borne on Colours and Appointments are shown in bold print. 


5TH Royat INNISKILLING Dracoon Guarps.—‘‘ The Hook, 1952,” “ Korea, 
1951-52.” 


81H Kinc’s Roya Irish Hussars.—‘ Seoul,” ‘ Hill 327,” ‘* Imjin,” “‘ Kowang- 
San,’’ “ Korea, 1950-51.” 


RovaL TANK REGIMENT.—“ Korea, 1951-53.” 


Tue Royat NorRTHUMBERLAND Fusitiers.—‘ Seoul,’”’ ‘* Imjin,” ‘“‘ Kowang-San,” 
“ Korea, 1950-51.” 


Tue Roya Fustrrers (City or Lonpon REGImMENT).—* Korea, 1952-53.” 
Tue Kinc’s Reciment (LiverPoor).— The Hook, 1953,” “ Korea, 1952-53.” 
E 
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THE Royat NorFoL_K REGIMENT.—“ Korea, 1951-52.” 

THE Roya LEICESTERSHIRE REGIMENT.—‘‘ Maryang-San,’”’ “‘ Korea, 1951-52.” 

THE Kinc’s Own Scottish BorDERERS.—‘* Kowang-San,” ‘‘ Maryang-San,”’ 
“ Korea, 1951-52.” 

THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE REGIMENT.—“ Hill 327,” “‘ Imjin,” ‘‘ Korea, 1950-51.” 


THE DukE OF WELLINGTON’s REGIMENT (WeEstT Ripinc).—“ The Hook, 1953,” 
““ Korea, 1952-53.” 


THE WELCH REGIMENT.—“ Korea, 1951-52.” 


THE Biack WatcH (RoyaL HIGHLAND REGIMENT).—‘* The Hook, 1952,” “ Korea, 
1952-53.” 


THE KinGc’s SHROPSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY.—‘“* Kowang-San,” ‘‘ Hill 227 I,” 
“ Korea, 1951-52.” 
THE MIDDLESEX REGIMENT (DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE’s Own).—‘‘ Naktong Bridge- 


head,” “ Chongju,”’ ‘“‘Chongchon II,”’ “‘ Chuam-Ni,’”’ “‘ Kapyong-chon,” “‘ Kapyong,” 
“ Korea, 1950-51.” 


THE DurRHAM LIGHT InFANTRY.—“ Korea, 1952-53.” 
Tue Roya ULSTER RiFLes.—“ Seoul,”’ “‘ Imjin,” “‘ Korea, 1950-51.” 


THE ARGYLL AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS (PRINCESS LouISsE’s).—‘* Pakchon,” 
* Korea, 1950-51.” 


TRANSFER OF SUPPLY DEPARTMENTS TO THE WaR OFFICE 


Following the abolition of the Ministry of Supply the War Office, during November, 


1959, took over responsibility for the research, development, and production of all arms 
and equipment for the Army with the exception of aircraft, guided and nuclear weapons, 
and electronic equipment for which the Ministry of Aviation is responsible. 


Apart from these, the War Office is now responsible for the provision of the complex 
range of weapons and equipment required by the modern Army—-guns, ammunition, 
fighting vehicles and lorries, clothing, engineer equipment, and stores. 

This involved the transfer to the War Office of 42,000 headquarters and outstation 
staff. Of these, 30,000 are industrial employees of the Royal Ordnance Factories and 
research and development establishments. 


APPOINTMENT OF MASTER-GENERAL OF THE ORDNANCE 


It was announced by the War Office on 30th December that, following the abolition 
of the Ministry of Supply and the absorption into the War Office of the Department of 
the Controller of Munitions, H.M. The Queen, on the advice of the Army Council, has been 
graciously pleased to approve the revival of the post of Master-General of the Ordnance, 
as an additional Member of the Army Council. The Queen has also approved, on the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State for War, the appointment of Lieut.-General 
Sir John Cowley to fill the new post. 


AMALGAMATION OF REGIMENTS 


H.M. The Queen has approved the titles of the regiments to be formed by the following 
amalgamations :—9gth Queen’s Royal Lancers and 12th Royal Lancers (Prince of Wales’s) 
to be: oth/r2th Royal Lancers (Prince of Wales’s). Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire 
Bufis, The Duke of Albany’s) and The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders to be : Queen’s 
Own Highlanders (Seaforth and Camerons), 

Her Majesty has also been graciously pleased to approve that H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother shall be Colonel-in-Chief of the 9th/1zth Royal Lancers (Prince of 
Wales's) on formation. .As has already been announced, H.R.H. The Prince Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, is to be Colonel-in-Chief of The Queen’s Own Highlanders (Seaforth 
and Camerons). 
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BREVET PROMOTION TO LIEUT.-COLONEL 


The names of 25 Majors who have been promoted to the rank of brevet Lieut.-Colonel 
with effect from 1st July, 1959, were published on 3rd November in the Supplement to 
The London Gazette of 30th October, 1959. 


MosBILity EXERCISE 


EXERCISE ‘‘ WINGED CoAcHMAN.’’—Held in Northern Ireland in November, this 
exercise, the third in the series of air mobility trials during 1959, was designed to practise 
the mounting and air movement, by R.A.F. Transport Command, of an infantry brigade 
group; to undertake tactical operations within 40 miles of airhead; and to. practise 
support maintenance from airhead to units in the field, using helicopters and light 
fixed-wing aircraft. 


NATIONAL SERVICE CALL-UP FOR PART TIME TRAINING 


It has been decided that National Service men shall not be called up for part-time 
training during 1960. This decision in no way affects the statutory liability of National 
Service men to carry out part-time training under the National Service Acts, 1948 to 1950, 
if required to do so. The liability is for a total of 60 days’ training during the period of 
part-time service, but not for more than 21 days in each year of that service. 


Annual camps and out-of-door camp training for volunteers in the Territorial Army, 
and camps for volunteers in the Army Emergency Reserve, will continue, and instructions 
concerning the arrangements for camps in 1960 have been issued separately. 


AUSTRALIA 


ARMY REORGANIZATION.—The Minister of Defence, Mr. A. Townley, in his review of 
defence planning last November, said that the major reorganization of the Army involved 
suspension of the National Service training and increasing the strength of the Regular 
Army and the volunteer strength of the Citizen Military force. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Honours AND Awarps.--The following was included in the New Year Honours 
List :-— 
K.B.E.—Major-General C. E. Weir, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


REORGANIZATION OF CITIZEN ForcE.—It was reported from Pretoria on 2nd December 
that South Africa’s Citizen Force, which is similar to the Territorial Army in Britain, is 
being formed into lightly armed, highly mobile regiments, suitably stationed throughout 
the Union for use mainly in an internal security role. There are to be 49 Citizen Force 
regiments, of which 14 will be English-speaking and 22 Afrikaans-speaking. 


GHANA 


PRESENTATION OF CoLouR.—On 24th November, at Accra, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
on behalf of The Queen, presented the new Queen’s Colour to the 3rd Battalion, The 
Ghana Regiment, of which Her Majesty is Colonel-in-Chief. 


AIR NOTES 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen has approved the award of The Standard to Nos. 18, 49 and 74 Squadrons, 
in recognition of their completion of 25 or more years of existence in the Royal Air Force. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Theodore McEvoy, K.C.B., C.B.E., is appointed Air Aide-de- 


Camp to The Queen in succession to Air Chief Marshal Sir Clande Pelly, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
M.C., on the latter’s retirement from the R.A.F. (13th November, 1959). 


Air Vice-Marshal G. A. M. Knight, C.B.E., M.B., B.S., D.L.O., is appointed Honorary 
Surgeon to The Queen in succession to Air Vice-Marshal A. F. Cooke, C.B.E., L.R.C.P. &S., 
D.P.H., on the latter’s retirement from the R.A.F. (19th November, 1959). 





Honours AND AWARDS 
The following were included in the New Year Honours List :— 


G.C.B.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Harry Broadhurst, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C. 


K.C.B.—Acting Air Marshal W. H. Kyle, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.D.C. ; 
Acting Air Marshal H. D. McGregor, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 


C.B.—Acting Air Marshal S. C. Elworthy, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
B.A.; Air Vice-Marshal E. M. F. Grundy, O.B.E.; Acting Air Vice-Marshal R. W. L. 
Glenn, C.B.E.; Air Commodore T. N. Coslett, O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E. ; Air Commodore 
E. M. Donaldson, C.B.E., D.S.O., A.F.C. ; Air Commodore E. G. Jones, C.B.E., D.S.O., 


D.F.C. ; Acting Air Commodore R. T. Gething, O.B.E., A.F.C. ; Acting Air Commodore 
R. I. Jones, A.F.C. 


K.B.E.—Air Marshal H. D. Spreckley, C.B., O.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., F.R.Ae.S.; Air 
Vice-Marshal G. L. Worthington, C.B., C.B.E. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Arr Ministry.—Air Marshal Sir Arthur W. B. McDonald, K.C.B., A.F.C., M.A., as 
Air Member for Personnel (1st October, 1959) ; Air Marshal Sir Walter H. Merton, K.C.B., 
O.B.E., as Air Member for Supply and Organization (8th April, 1960) ; Air Vice-Marshal 
S. C. Elworthy, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., as Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, 
with the acting rank of Air Marshal (1st November, 1959) ; Group Officer Anne Stephens, 
M.B.E., as Director of the Women’s Royal Air Force, with the acting rank of Air 
Commandant (March, 1960). 

TRANSPORT CommMaNnD.—Air Commodore P. G. Wykeham, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., as Air Officer Commanding No. 38 Group, Transport Command (1st January, 
1960). 

R.A.F. StarF CoLtecE.—Air Vice-Marshal M. L. Heath, C.B., O.B.E., as Comman- 
dant, R.A.F. Staff College, Bracknell (November, 1959). 


A.A.F.C.E.—Air Vice-Marshal D. G. Morris, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., as Chief of 
Staff, with the acting rank of Air Marshal (February, 1960). 


CENTO.—Air Vice-Marshal H. P. Fraser, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., as United Kingdom 
representative on the Permanent Military Deputies Group of the Central Treaty Organiza- 
tion, with the rank of Air Marshal (1st January, 1960). 


PROMOTIONS 


The following took effect from 1st January, 1960 (except where stated) :— 
General Duties Branch 


Air Vice-Marshal to Air Marshal—H. P. Fraser, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C., B.A., 
F.R.AeS. (seniority 1st July, 1959); Sir Walter G. Cheshire, K.C.B., C.B.E. (acting Air 
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Marshal) (seniority 1st July, 1959) ; Sir H. D. McGregor, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (acting 
Air Marshal) ; Sir William L. M. MacDonald, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. (acting Air Marshal). 


Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—P. D. Holder, D.S.O., D.F.C., M.Sc., Ph.D. ; 
A. Foord-Kelcey, C.B.E., A.F.C., B.A. (acting Air Vice-Marshal) ; C. Scragg, C.B.E., 
A.F.C. (acting Air Vice-Marshal) ; H. J. Maguire, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (acting Air Vice- 
Marshal); R. N. Bateson, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.D.C. (acting Air Vice-Marshal); P. G. 
Wykeham, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. 


Group Captain to Air Commodore.—W. S. Gardner, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. 
(acting Air Commodore); D. F. Spotswood, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.D.C. (acting Air 
Commodore) ; S. W. R. Hughes, C.B.E., A.F.C. (acting Air Commodore) ; D. C. McKinley, 
C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. (acting Air Commodore); A. R. D. Macdonell, D.F.C.; J. B. 
Russell, D.S.O., O.B.E.; P. E. Warcup, C.B.E.; F. W. Thompson, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., B.Sc. ; W. I. C. Inness, O.B.E. (acting Air Commodore) ; D. M. Strong, 
A.F.C.; G. R. Magill, O.B.E., D.F.C. (acting Air Commodore); H. J. Hickey, C.B.E. 
{acting Air Commodore) ; F. O. S. Dobell, C.B.E., M.A. 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—I. R. Campbell, A.F.C.; P. R. Casement, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; L. J. Joe’. D.F.C.; A. P. Dottridge, D.F.C.; W. R: Williams, 
O.B.E., D.F.C.; E. R. Bell, M.V.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; L. H. Bartlett, D.S.0O.; C. F. 
Bradley, D.S.O., A.F.C.; A. K. Furse, O.B.E., D.F.C.; R. W. Oxspring, D.F.C., A.F.C. ; 
W. J. McLean, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; R. D. Max, D.S.O., D.F.C.; T. R. Pierce ; 
H. H. Eccles, M.A., A:F.R.Ae.S.; P. O. V. Green, A:.F.C.; A. S. Baker, O.B.E., D.F.C. ; 
A. N. Davis, D.S.O., D.F.C., B.A.; D. A. Green, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C.; M. H. Le Bas, 
D.S.O., A.F.C.; F. W. M. Jensen, O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C.; J. C. T. Downey, D.F.C., 
A.F.C. ; P. W. Jamieson, A.F.C. ; B. P. T. Horsley, M.V.O., A.F.C. ; A.C. Blythe, D.F.C. 


Technical Branch 


Air Commodore to Air Vice-Marshal.—H. Ford, C.B., C.B.E., A.F.C.; T. U. C. 
Shirley, C.B.E., M.I.E.E., F.R.Ae.S. (acting Air Vice-Marshal). 


Group Captain to Air Commodore.—W. D. Disbrey, C.B.E., A.F.C., F.R.Ae.S. (acting 
An Commodore) (seniority 1st July, 1959); J. W. Bayley, M.B.E. (acting Air Commodore); 
E. M. T. Howell, A.F.R.Ae.S. (acting Air Commodore). 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—S. Williams, O.B.E. ; J. W. McCombie, O.B.E. ; 
A. H. Dormer ; E. T. McCabe, O.B.E.; J. W. McKelvey, M.B.E. ; C. N.S. Pringle, M.A., 
A.F.R.Ae.S. 


Equipment Branch 


Group Captain to Air Commodore.—W. Macl. King, C.B.E. (acting Air Commodore) ; 
L. C. Dennis (acting Air Commodore). 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—H. Stones; J. C. Wickham, O.B.E. ; 
J. O. Gale. 
Secretarial Branch 

Wing Commander to Group Captain.—H. A. F. Summers, M.B.E.; R. A. Webster. 


Royal Air Force Regiment 
Wing Commander to Group Captain.—H. Sullivan. 


Medical Branch 


Wing Commander to Group Captain.—M. O. Richardson, B.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
D.P.H.; H. W. Whittingham, M.A., M.B., Ch.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 3.T.M. & H.; 
F. S. Krusin, B.D.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
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Dental Branch 
Wing Commander to Group Captain.—G. W. Hargreaves, L.D.S. 


Catering Branch 
Wing Commander to Group Captain.—N. H. Bennett. 


RETIREMENTS 


Air Commodore C. D. C. Boyce, C.B., C.B.E., retaining the rank of Air Vice-Marshal 
(12th September, 1959) ; Air Chief Marshal Sir Claude Pelly, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.C., A.D.C. 
(13th November, 1959). 

PERSONNEL 


NEw SELECTION CENTRE FOR YOUNG REcRuITS.—A special youth selection centre 
has been opened at R.A.F. Cardington, Bedford, to interview and test candidates who 
wish to join as apprentices or boy entrants. In all, it is expected that some 8,500 will 
pass through the centre annually, of whom probably half will be accepted for service in 
the R.A.F. 


TECHNICAL ENTRY STANDARDS.—At Henlow, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary for 
Air, Mr. W. J. Taylor, said that the R.A.F. was having difficulty in getting enough men to 
sufficient standard. He expressed concern about “ the numbers that are able to get 
through the rather stringent tests for entry,’’ and added, ‘‘ I think we are going to have 
to get a lot more men. But we can’t do better by lowering the standard. We would be 
defeating our own purpose.’’ He considered the educational standards in this country 
were not high enough to meet the need. 


TRAINING 


Junior CoMMAND AND StaFF CoursE.—To mark the completion of the rooth 
command and staff course for junior officers at Bircham Newton, Norfolk, the Chief of the 
Air Staff reviewed the students on 16th October. The course provides instruction in the 
mechanics of staff work to many officers, and the successful completion of the course is 
normally regarded as a prerequisite for selection for the R.A.F. Staff College. It is now 
held five times a year. 


Arr Traininc Corps.—The brilliant summer contributed to the most successful 
training season in memory for the A.T.C. More cadets enjoyed short familiarization 
flights in Service aircraft during 1959 than ever before. The number who qualified fora 
gliding certificate for the period April to August was 1,171—92 more than in 1958. 
Attendances at the summer camps rose to 16,571—-well over half the A.T.C.’s total strength. 


HIGHER STANDARDS AT CRANWELL.—Starting in September, 1961, the required 
academic standard of candidates for cadetships at the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, will be 
raised. From that date entry through the Navy, Army, and Air Force Entrance Examina- 
tion set by the Civil Service Commissioners will be discontinued. Instead, candidates will 
be required to have passes at advanced level in at least two subjects of the General 
Certificate of Education as well as an acceptable pattern of subjects at ordinary level. 


The Air Council would have preferred to make this change at once, but to avoid 
difficulties for boys who are already working to the present standards, they are deferring 
it until the September, 1961, entry. The present standards will be acceptable until then, 
but preference will be given to boys with two passes at advanced level. 


At the same time as the raising of the entry standard the academic syllabus is to be 
broadened. Levels of instruction and achievement will be raised and all cadets will not 
follow the same course but will concentrate on subjects for which they show particular 
aptitude. Non-specialist cadets wili follow a more general course covering both science 
and humanities . 
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R.A.F. Recruit TRaininc.—As from 20th November all new recruits into the R.A.F. 
receive their eight weeks’ basic training at R.A.F. Bridgnorth, which becames the: sole 
recruit training school in the Service. On that date No. 4 School of Recruit Training a 
R.A.F. Wilmslow closes after a final passing-out parade. 


Mepicat Arp at SEA.—Following the withdrawal of flying-boats from R.A.F. 
service, a new technique has been developed for providing medical aid to emergency 
cases at sea. This consists of the doctor parachuting into the sea alongside the ship and 
treating the patient on board. In one sense this new method is an advance on the old 
practice of flying-boats alighting near ships in order to transfer doctors. Whereas aircraft 
needed calm sea conditions, the medical team are able to make their daylight drop in ail 
but the most adverse weather. The technique is for the whole team to land in the water 
within 50 yards of the ship, inflate their dinghies, haul in their equipment and wait to be 
picked up in the ship’s boat. ; ry 


R.A.F. in AntarcTica.—Two R.A.F. pilots and three ground servicing non-commis- 
sioned officers are to accompany the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey on its annual 
relief voyage to the Antarctic this year. Their task is to operate two aircraft providing 
air reconnaissance, undertaking aerial photography, and flying vital stores and supplies 
in support of the geological and topographical survey parties in the field. The aircraft 
are likely to remain in the Antarctic for five years, but the R.A.F. men will be relieved at 
intervals. 


ORGANIZATION 


CoastaL ComMAND.—In a written reply to a Parliamentary question in carly 
November, the Minister of Defence confirmed that there was to be no change in the status 
of the R.A.F. Coastal Command. Following a full review of the present arrangements, it 
had been decided that the shore-based maritime air forces would continue to form part 
of the R.A.F., and Coastal Command would continue as a separate Command. In mari- 
time exercises or operations, the senior naval commander in each area, at home and 
overseas, would decide the operational tasks on which shore-based maritime aircraft 
were to be employed and would give the necessary orders to the senior maritime air 
force commander in the area concerned. This statement does not involve any material 
change to the inter-Service arrangements which have been in force for a number of years. 


Arr Support Group.—A specialist air transport group has been established within 
Transport Command to handle the air support requirements of the Army ; in particular 
the tactical movements of its strategic reserve. The new group is commanded by an Air 
Vice-Marshal and has been allotted the name of No. 38 Group, the well-known second 
World War airborne force. The Headquarters is at Upavon, close to the Headquarters 
of Transport Command and of the Army strategic reserve. A number of the Group’s 
staff posts are filled by Army officers, including a specialist commander with whom 
Army formations can deal directly on all air transport problems. If required, officers of 
No. 38 Group will be available to assist Commanders-in-Chief overseas to control major 
technical transport operations in their theatre. 


No. 38 Group will have a force of tactical and short-range airczaft available for its 
operations, which will expand as new types come more into service. The build-up of the 
Britannia force in the strategic element of Transport Command will slowly release more 
Hastings and Beverleys for the tactical role. The single-engined Pioneers and Twin- 
Pioneers, together with the helicopters and, in due course, the A.W. 660 transports, will 
come under the control of the Group. There is also to be a substantial increase in inter- 
Command and inter-Service air mobility and transport support exercises. The overall 
policy and planning of the tactical element, particularly its integration with the strategic 
reserve for major reinforcement operations and exercises, will remain vested in the C.-in-C., 
Transport Command. 
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SECOND BRITANNIA SQUADRON.—A second Britannia squadron is being added to 
Transport Command with the re-formation, at Lyneham, of No. 511 Squadron. In its 
previous existence the squadron won the Berlin Air Lift Gold Cup in 1955. Like those 
of its sister squadron, No. 99, the Britannias of No. 511 will be named after stars. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N.A.T.O. Air DeFencEe.—During the first stages of the N.A.T.O. Council meeting 
in Paris in mid-December, 1959, General Norstad made two main points. One was that 
the integration of European air defence was absolutely vital, and the other that N.A.T.O. 
itself should become a fourth nuclear power, but this did not receive any great response. 
In his plea for integrated air defence, which is supported by all countries except France, 
General Norstad said that he must have a unified air defence system to get on with his 
plans. The United States is also interested in the stockpiling of atomic weapons throughout 
N.A.T.O., but France will agree to this only under national command. Although the 
French hiave resisted any unified air defence, it seems likely that they are now willing to 
agree to technical discussions within N.A.T.O. on the standardization of ground handling 
equipment, communications, radar, and so on, without committing themselves on the 
command aspect. It is expected that within the next few months the allies will have 
meetings to discuss air defence and such subjects as co-operation in the production of 
weapons. These discussions should help in the eventual agreement on a unified air 
defence command. 


The Minister of Defence told the N.A.T.O. Council that the 2nd Tactical Air Force 
would remain in Germany beyond 1961. In the light of the present air defence situation 
in N.A.T.O. and of the state of progress of West Germany’s build-up of its air Force, 
the United Kingdom was prepared to re-examine the future plans of her fighter squadrons 
in Germany. She is entitled to withdraw the 2rd T.A.F. squadrons from Germany by 
the end of 1961. 


GorDON SHEPHARD PrizE AwARD.—Group Captain M. M. Gardham, of Headquarters, 
Technical Training Command, has won the 1959 Gordon Shephard Memorial Prize Essay 

Brooke-PorHam TropHy.—Wing Commander D. W. Densham of the R.A.F. 
Technical Branch has won the 1959 Brooke-Popham Memorial Trophy award at the 
R.A.F. Staff College, Bracknell. The subject for this year’s essay was the military import- 
ance of artificial earth satellites. 


SINGAPORE 


DEV=L.OPMENT.—Between {2,000,000 and {3,000,000 is to be spent on the development 
of R.A.F. Tengah, the Far East Air Force base on the west coast of Singapore Island, 
into one of the finest jet airfields in the world. A new 9,000 ft. runway is to be built 
beside the existing 6,000-ft. strip capable of taking the latest types of Service aircraft. 
Hunter F.6s and Javelins are among the aircraft planned to be based at the station in the 
future. 


UNITED STATES 


Nzw Recorps.—aA new height record of 103,395.5 ft. was claimed by the U.S.A.F. 
on 15th December. This was set up by Captain J. B. Jordan in a Lockheed F-104C 
Starfighter. On the following day an absolute speed record was established by a U.S.A.F. 
Convair F-106 Delta Dart, which flew at 1,520.9 m.p.h. The third record claimed by the 
Americans is for height by helicopters of up toe 3,000 kg. gross weight, following the 
achievement of 30,100 ft. by a Kaman H-43B on 16th December, 1959. 























LIBRARIAN’S NOTES 
A PICK FROM 1959 


As regards the study of war, particularly of future war, the bulk of writing comes again 
from America, and this applies not only to the higher levels but to tactics. A very 
remarkable book is Nuclear Tactics, Weapons, and Five Power in the Pentomic Division, 
Battle Group, and Company by Colonel Mataxis and Lieut.-Colonel Goldberg. It consists 
of 250 packed pages beautifully illustrated, diagrammed, mapped, and indexed. It has 
already attracted a good deal of attention and some astonishment that so much detailed 
and valuable information should be on sale in the open market. One feels that such a 
production in this country would be classified ‘ Top Secret.’ On the strategic level we 
recommend Choice for Survival, by Louis J. Halle, War and the Soviet Union, by H. S. Din- 
erstein, The Soviet Image of Future War, by Raymond Garthoff, Strategy in the Missile Age, 
by Bernard Brodie, and Massive Retaliation : The Doctrine and its Critics, by Paul Peeters. 
Two others from America we!l worth study are Arms and the State, by Walter Millis, and 
The Military and Industrial Revolutions of Our Time, by F. Sternberg. All of these either 
have been, or will be, reviewed in the JOURNAL. 


On this side of the Atlantic we seem to be better at biographical military history and the 
year has seen a life of Orde Wingate, by Christopher Sykes, a second volume of Alanbrooke- 
Bryant, Triumph in the West, and a further instalment of General de Gaulle’s Memoirs. 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim’s Unofficial History cheered us on until at the very end of 
the year came the analytical yet glowing Auchinleck, by John Connell. 


In a class of military history quite by itself is Captain Liddell Hart’s The Tanks, a fine 
Regimental history but so much more than that, a revealing account of the bitter 
evolution of military thought through the period 1914-1945. 


A few more military books which must not be forgotten are General Graham, by 
Anthony Brett-James, The Siege at Peking, by Peter Fleming—still very popular—The 
Defeat of the Spanish Armada, by Garrett Mattingly, The Narrow Seas, by Reginald 
Hargreaves, a history of depth and charm, and Command Decisions, a symposium 
introduced by Hanson Baldwin which examines some 20 high-level decisions made in the 
war of 1939-45. And we cannot leave out Asher Lee’s Soviet Aiy and Rocket Forces, a 
worthy companion to the two similar volumes on the Soviet “rmy and the Soviet Na. > 
edited by Liddell Hart and Commander M. G. Saunders respectively. 


Of non-military biographies three are particularly recommenced, James Pope-Hennessy’s 
Queen Mary 1867-1953, Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick’s The Inner Circle, and F.E., by the Earl 
of Birkenhead. 


The Middle East has once more had more literary attention than other parts of the 
world. Britain and the Arads, by Sir John Glubb, Nuri-as-Said, by Lord Birdwood, and 
Walter Laqueur’s The Soviet Union and the Middle East head the list, but room must still 
be left for Wilfred Thesiger’s enchanting Arabian Sands, and the very readable The 
Hashemite Kings, by James Morris. 


To end choices from the 1959 intake, I select three books which may be read for wisdom, 
instruction, or delight, as you will. They are The Sleepwalkers, by Arthur Koestler, 
Brave New World Revisited, by Aldous Huxley, and The Court of St. James’s, by E. S. 
Turner. 


Finally, who would be prepared to guess the most popular book in recent years among 
the many much-trumpeted publications we have collected ? Something of Arthur Bryant’s ? 
Montgomery ? Wingate ? Peter Fleming? A strategist ? No, none of these, though all 
have done well. The answer is, by a long way, Philip Magnus’s Kitchener which we have 
had for rather over a year. But to judge by current form my bet is that after about a 
year or even less it will have been outstripped by a newcomer—John Connell’s Auchinleck. 
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Poor RELATIONS 


A library means books; it also means periodicals, and the value of these is often 
forgotten. Their value is not in the attractive display of new issues in a comfortable 
reading room but in the wisdom contained in back numbers carefully indexed over the 
years, so that a compendium of knowledge and ideas is readily available, any item of 
which can be immediately isolated and focused with a clarity much harder to get from 
books alone. A seeker after up-to-date knowledge should not, therefore, feel frustrated 
if, instead of being handed a bright new volume, he is given half a dozen unbound 
magazines with flagged pages and a file of newspaper cuttings. He shouJ4 consider 
himself lucky to get so easily fresh facts and varying views on his pet subject, whether 
he is writing a paper, preparing a lecture, working for an examination, or going on a 
foreign tour. In the library we have a very comprehensive periodicals card index with— 
at present—about 150 titles, and a practical press cutting service. These are being used 
more and more but still are not well enough known. The idea that a book is the answer 
to all problems dies hard. 


ScIENCE 


We all have to know something of science nowadays and some of us have to know a 
lot. You may notice among the list of library accessions in this issue a section of works on 
science. These books have been carefully chosen—many of them being recommended by 
the Royal Military College of Science—and present good background reading for those 
who have not had much contact with the subject since schooldays. They are all readable 
and present no difficult problems. To our list of periodicals we have added a few scientific 
journals. These also are of the popular type and present modern thought in an attractive 
manner. In short, 2 good supply of ‘ pre-course ’ reading is now to be had on loan. 


To MEMBERS OLD AND NEW 


May I remind old and new members that four books can be borrowed at a time and can 
be sent to any part of the world. And may I suggest to new members that they come 
here and make their number as early as they can No study of prospectus or library 
rules can take the place of a personal look round the library, and the equally important 
reading-room. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


The Soviet Image of Future War. By Raymond L. Garthoff. (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C.) $3.25. 


In three somewhat brief essays, Mr. Garthoff here expands his thesis of the Soviet 
strategical idea begun in his previous book, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age. The basis 
of his surmises is notably more ‘ official’ and less drawn from the popular Press than in 
his previous book. To that extent, then, the opinions expressed may be more compelling. 
In addition, Mr. Garthoff has supplemented his own essays by reprinting three essays 
by leading Soviet strategists which do illustrate and confirm his findings in a certain 
amount of detail. 


From the complexities of this study of Russian strategic thought, what is it that 
finally emerges ? It is an almost conventional idea of war in which ground forces will be 
expected to play the largest part. This is the kind of war in which the Russians see 
their frontiers threatened and which must therefore be secured at the cost of the frontiers 
of her neighbours. Yet a war of the dimensions and character of the Second World War 
is considered unlikely. 


Even in nuclear war, large forces are of immense value because man-power and their 
reserves will be so important in the manning of new weapons, in re-grouping, and in 
securing territory. Surprise by itself cannot determine the outcome of war if the country 
attacked is vigilant. Nor do the Russians believe that the initial destruction of mutual 
nuclear attack between major nuclear powers should necessarily mean mutual defeat. 


A major war without the use of nuclear weapons in some form is not thought to be 
a serious possibility though it fits the Soviet idea of the concerted use of their forces and 
the threat to frontiers. A Russian non-nuclear attack in Western Europe must provide 
the West with some anxiety because it would inevitably mean the resort to nuclear 
weapons, even though used tactically and not strategically. The Russians are sceptical 
about a limited nuclear war for a variety of reasons, but very largely because it might 
prove awkward for them. Local wars and insurrections are not much discussed here, 
perhaps because they are a classic type of Soviet action and one in which they have 
become most expert. 


After a full discussion of the ‘ permanently operating factors ’ enumerated by Stalin 
in 1942, we come to the main contention of all Russian comment ; that bourgeois thinking 
being decadent, is necessarily wrong in principle, and that Soviet strategic thinking 
derived from the Socialist concept of the State must of reason be correct. It would be 
unwise to discount such apparent naiveté. Whatever else the Soviets may lack, they 
have political unity, political purpose, and a principle of action which enables them to 
advance or retreat, bully or mollify neighbours in an endless campaign of political 
manceuvre. 


The war they visualize therefore must be the war they can win or think they can 
win. Its major operations must be surface operations where troops, navies, and frontiers 
may still count. It will have to be a prolonged war where neither surprise nor blitzkrieg 
techniques will have any lasting effects. For the Soviet leaders this is no academic 
image of the war they may never fight. For them it is a war they may well have to 
fight, and they would do all they possibly could to have it conform to the pattern they 
envisage. They are nowadays not so rigid as to be stupefied into ineffectiveness by any 
unusual turn of events ; no doubt they will adapt themselves accordingly. 


Among the Soviet essays, Colonel P. Sidirov writes about the creative character of 
Soviet military science. This, of course, derives from the political aims, from being the 
will of the people. Colonel Sidirov’s ideology may be a mistaken one, and his facts and 
the reasoning based on them faulty, but we cannot afford to ignore a mind which has 
grasped so neatly, if imperfectly, an essential truth. 
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The credit really goes to Mr. Garthoff for his discernment and in providing us with 
yet another stimulating volume, which is at one and the same time more concise and 
illuminating than his previous one. 


The Enigma of Menace. By Sir Victor Goddard. (Stevens, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. 


The main question that this book seeks to answer is whether it would be militarily 
safer and ethically wiser for the people of the United Kingdom to leave the whole problem 
of nuclear deterrence to the two great Powers or whether they should only decline to 
play a major role. The author recognizes that there is yet another course, to renounce 
nuclear weapons absolutely whatever other nations may do, but that he dismisses as 
“ an intransigent attitude of abdication.’’ In The Enigma of Menace, the military takes 
second place to the moral, for it is a sincere attempt to analyze the role of force in the 
implementation of Divine will. Consequently it becomes a thesis on morals and weapons, 
and as it is written with talent and courage but without condescension to popular appeal, 
it is profound, disturbing, and not very easy to assimilate. 


We live, says Sir Victor, in a world of relativity, human and material, in which we 
may easily confuse the councils of the world of struggle with the counsels of the world of 
peace, and this leads to a form of double thinking which confuses organizations with 
personal, spiritual questions and makes man merely a cog ina machine. We fail to recog- 
nize that whereas “ in the world of material struggle the power of force acts externally 
to modify or control the organization, in the world of peace the power of grace works 
inwardly to transform the man to wiser action.”’ 


Our fears and neuroses, says the author, are largely of our own making and the way 
to get rid of them is not to rid ourselves of the external weapons of protection but rather 
to overcome the internal weapons of self-destruction. Theshadow of menace is very dark, 
but is its reduction to be achieved negatively by elimination of certain kinds of armaments 
or is it to be achieved positively by a diffusion of more light, more understanding, and 
more goodwill ? The author maintains that we should not argue about the comparative 
evils of war but rather work towards the prevention of war through the inward convic- 
tion of war’s futility. In the meantime, however, for practical purposes it is necessary to 
have a holding position and he believes that the deterrent of the nuclear menace is an 
enormously powerful inducement towards living peaceably. Discounting the abolitionist’s 
claim that the H-bomb is a menace to civilization, Sir Victor avers that the H-bomb isa 
destroyer, not of civilization but of the very thing that would destroy civilization—war. 
In a profound and sometimes provocative manner he questions whether armaments can 
be arranged in a scale of descending morality ; he feels that the real menace is rather 
the accumulation of evil forces channelled by perverted minds. 


This is a short book of just over 100 pages, but it requires and merits thorough and 
careful reading. The author recognizes and rather deplores the embarrassment that they 
may be caused by confronting the readers of a secular book such as this with statements 
about Christianity and Christ, but he does not apologise, for he is earnestly seeking 
““ some rationale for power and force in the whole pattern of God’s creation.” 


Engels as Military Critic. Edited by W.O. Henderson & W. H. Chaloner. (Manchester 

University Press.) 25s. 

For 20 years Friedrich Engels contributed articles on military topics to the English 
and American Press. The volume under review brings a selection of these, published 
during the 1860's and ranging in subject matter from the English volunteer to the Franco- 
Prussian War. While the articles are not -ritien in idiomatic prose and occasionally 
words are incorrectly used, they are on the whole easy to read and follow; from them 
their author emerges as an observer with an almost professional cast of mind, whose 
analysis of the larger strategic issues springs frors an enthusiastic study of tactical and 
technical details. 




















Sampson Low have pleasure in announcing the 1959-60 
editions of the two famous JANE’S reference books— 


JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS 


edited by R. V. B. BLACKMAN, ..M.1.N.A. A.1.Mar.E 


The 62nd edition contains full details of the 10,000 ships 
which comprise the navies of the world With over 2,500 
illustrations, Jane’s Fighting Ships is the most complete and 
authoritative work of naval reference. Each edition is 
completely revised and brought up to date with hundreds 
of new photographs and drawings. 105s. net 


JANE?’S att THe wortos AIRCRAFT 


edited by LEONARD BRIDGMAN, assisted by J. W. R. TAYLOR 


This Gelden Jubilee edition (the first was published in 1909) 
contains full specifications of all aircraft and all aero 
engines in production throughout the world. A separate 
section of 49 pages covers the world’s guided missile activity. 
Among the special features are reproductions of 30 pages 
of the very first edition. 105s. net 





Illustrated brochures available from : 


SAMPSON LOW, 16 Maddox Street, London, W.1 
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Like nearly every military commentator, then and now, Engels was securely stuck 
several decades behind his own time, and consequently not at his best when predicting 
the course of future events. His false prophecies in the American Civil War and the 
Seven Weeks’ War have been frequently noted; in the former case his error seems 
largely due to mistrust of amateur soldiers, and in the latter, to his hatred of the Prussian 
royal family. More surprising, in view of his expert knowledge of the latest improvements 
in firearms, was his continued faith in the bayonet. But a creator of scientific socialism, 
like the rest of us, is not immune to retaining prejudices. 


Of all the articles, the ten on the English Volunteer Movement will probably command 
the greatest attention today. This remains a topic of more than historical interest ; 
when governments hesitate to draft men into the Services, the alternative of a well- 
trained militia cannot be dismissed out of hand, Everything Engels writes about 
organization and training of volunteer units is practical and to the point, constructive 
criticism at its best, though perhaps he was a trifle too scornful of the volunteers’ 
‘ playing at soldiers ’ and their love for fancy uniforms—things which, it may be thought, 
no militia ever was or will be without. 


This volume, then, consists of thoughtful, informed, somewhat orthodox explorations 
of the mid-19th century military scene ; they give little indication that their author was 
in the process of becoming one of the founders of the Communist theory of the war. None 
‘of the pieces contain anything to equal the significance and sweep of a quotation from 
Marx that the editors mention in their introduction: ‘‘ Nowhere is the relationship 
between factors of production and the structure of society.more clearly illustrated than 
‘in the history of the army .. . the division of labour within a single sphere of human 
activity was first seen in military forces. The whole history of the structure of middle- 
class society is clearly summarized in the history of armies.’’ Engels, in the articles 


reprinted here, deals with immediate, concrete problems ; but it was from such workaday 
‘efforts as these that the spectre arose in whose shadow we live today. 


Australia in the War of 1939-45. South West Pacific Area : First Year. Kokoda 
to Wau, By Dudley McCarthy. (Australian War Memorial, Canberra.) 30s. 


This is the second volume to be published in the series of Australian official military 
histories, dealing with the war against Japan. It covers events from the spring of1942 to 
March, 1943, and is primarily concerned with the operations on the‘ Kokoda Trail’ and 
the recapture of the Buna-Gona area. 


The scene at the start was a gloomy one, Singapore had fallen and the 8th Australian 
Division had been lost. The American forces were confined to the Bataan peninsula in 
the Philippines, and the withdrawal of the 6th and 7th Australian Divisions to their 
homeland was proceeding. The Japanesehad; in fact, taken all the objectives detailed in 
their -riginal plan, but like many another conquering horde, they could not stop and so 
reached out for control of the Solomons and of Milne Bay and Port Moresby in Papua, 
threatening Australia itself. The pity is that at this grievous moment in Australian 
history, the War Cabinet in London not only found it impossible to spare any land forces 
to assist in Australian defence but even opposed the return of the two war-tried A.I.F. 
divisions from the Middle East. 


To cope with the “situation the Combined Chiefs of Staff created a South West 
Pacific Area, and Mr. Roosevelt proposed, and Mr. Curtin agreed, to the appointment of 
General Douglas MacArthur as Supreme Commander within it. He reached Australia 
on 17th March, being followed by General Blamey on the 28th, the latter being posted to 
command the Alliei Land Forces within the area. This system of control bore little 
relation to any of the three big Allied Headquarters established later in the war. Mac- 
Arthur lacked all the’co-ordinating qualities of Sisenliiower, and no Australians were 
invited to serve on his staif. The latter were to learn later what this meant when, in 
August, MacArthur began to interfere with their conduct of the operations at Milne Bay 
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and in September forced Blamey, who was also Commander-in-Chief of the Australian 
Military Forces, to take personal command of the Allied operations in New Guinea. 

In the Solomons the Japanese thrust was forestalled by the American invasion of 
Guadalcanal on 7th August, and the influence of the varying fortunes of the contestants 
in this bitter struggle is carefully related in this account to the fighting in Papua. The 
decisive effect of the loss of the command of the sea and air is clearly demonstrated by 
the defeat suffered by the Japanese in their assault on Milne Bay’in September, but their 
advance across the Owen Stanley range was not halted until they were within about 
30 air miles of Port Moresby after two months of hard fighting. 

The account of these Australian operations is well told in great detail, and the 
illustrations have been carefully selected to show the appalling difficulties of campaigning 
in such country. It was jungle warfare at its worst, and the story of many of the engage- 

ments would be incomprehensible but for the little sketch maps which have been so 
skilfully inserted into the text. 

At the start, faulty administration severely handicapped the Australian effort, but 
when command of'the air passed to the Allies, air supply materially assisted’ them’ to 
regain all the ground lost and finally to stand triumphant.at:Cape.:Killerton, on ne 
northern coast, in January, 1943. 

There can be no doubt that no Australian who took part in this campaign will ever 
forget it, and they may well ask if, in view of the by-passing operations pursued by 
MacArthur later, the effort was really necessary.. The ‘Kokoda Trail’ may well have 
been re-absorbed into the jungle, but the fact remains that may? were the first to halt, 
and then defeat, a major Japanese thrust. 

This volume is full of lessons at all ‘evels and the story it has to tell should be more 
widely known in this. country. 
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V.C., R.N. 
ROYAL UNITED 
SERVICE MUSEUM 


in 1905 at the age of fourteen and 
'“'swallowed the. anchor’”’ in 1943 
after as gallant and eventful a © 
career-as few sailors can have 
had. 


| 
: | The author joined the Royal Navy 
| 


16 pages. Illustrated 
He won a brilliant V.C..in North 
Russia in 1919, served in the Royal 
Yacht between the wars and com- 
manded H.M.S. Dorsetshire when 
she was sunk by Japanese bombs 


rst) in 1943. 


He ended his career as Com- 
modore President of the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 


Price 1s. 6d. or 1s. 9d. by post 
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The Great Wall of France : The Triumph of the Maginot Line. By Vivian Rowe: 
(Putnam.) 30s. 


In the first World War one and a half million Frenchmen died. ‘‘ The foundations 
of the Maginot Line were the war cemeteries of France,’’ states the author. But its 
origins go further back into history. France with her long eastern frontier, has since 
the time of Louis XIV relied upon fortifications to help defend herself against the invader. 
In conception, some of these were originally intended to cover the whole frontier from 
Calais to Nice, for example General Sere de Riviére’s plan of 1874 following the Franco- 
Prussian War, but in practice none of them covered more than a limited area. Thus 
Vauban’s famous line of fortifications covered the north-east frontier from Switzerland to 
Luxembourg, whilst de Riviére’s comprised two main defensive zones, from Belfort to 
Epinal, and from Toul to Verdun, with gaps between them through which the French 
were to debouch to attack the Germans. 


After 1918, with the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine, the French frontier was 
extended up to the Rhine from the Swiss border northward to Lauterberg. Thence 
leaving the Rhine, it turned westwards almost at right angles and, facing the Saar and 
Luxembourg, rejoined the old frontier at Longuyon. Along this northern border there 
lies no natural defensive obstacle. To protect the iron fields of Lorraine and the industrial 
area of Alsace was vital to French defence. For this purpose, and this purpose alone, 
the Maginot line was built. It comprised a series of heavily and elaborately fortified 
zones manned in the main by troops drawn from the vicinity and known as frontaliers. 
In support of them were normal field formations fully mobiis and aptly termed ‘ the 
interval troops.’ 

** There can be few subjects that have, in their time, been so widely discussed on a 
basis of guesswork and erroneous information as the Maginot Line.’”’ At one period it 
even became a word of reproach—Maginot-minded was a common phrase. The author 
has been at pains to describe its genesis, the man whose tenacity was primarily responsible 
for its initiation and who died before its completion, the myths and misconceptions which 
grew up around it even in British and French political and military circles—Winston 
Churchill was one of the few of the former who appreciated its purpose and limitations— 
and above all the part which it played in the Battle of France. Looking back over those 
46 days in 1940 in which the German armies overran the Low Countries and the whole of 
northern France, there can be few who will disagree with the author’s choice of sub-title. 


This volume is a ‘ must’ for students of military history. It is the type of book 
which, once opened, cannot be set aside. One could only wish that Mr. Rowe had been 
a little more generous with his maps. 


The Sinai Campaign, 1956. By Edgar O’Ballance. (Faber and Faber.) 21s. 


Amidst the political heat generated by the Anglo-French expedition against the 
Suez Canal Zone in 1956, one is apt to lose sight of the brief campaign in Sinai which 
preceded it. On 29th October, 1956, the Israeli Army and Air Force crossed the Egyptian 
frontier and in the brief space of eight days occupied the whole of the Sinai peninsula 
after inflicting severe defeat on the Egyptian garrisons. 


No war correspondents were allowed into the battle area, so the outside world were 
kept largely in ignorance of the details of the campaign. Major O’Ballance has made a 
particular study of the Israeli Defence forces over the last ten years or so—for obvious 
reasons his knowledge of the Egyptian forces is more limited—and by 
research has built up, somewhat in war diary form, a detailed account of this brief but 
intensely interesting campaign. Its chief interest lies in the major lesson to be derived 
from it, for it shows how a small, hard-hitting army, brilliantly led by its Chief of Staff, 
General Dayan, imbued with the offensive spirit and with a high state of morale, was 
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able to overcome the disadvantages of inferior equipment and in a lightning campaign 
soundly defeat the outwardly superior but ill-led forces of Egypt. 


In addition to the campaign itself the author covers the organization and development 
of the Israeli Defence forces during the period 1948 to 1956 and concludes with a brief 
survey of the military situation in the Middle East following Suez. His Arab-Israeli War, 
1948, was an outstanding example of objective military reporting, and this volume forms 
a worthy companion to it. 


Goodbye Dolly Gray. By Rayne Kruger. (Cassell.) 30s. 


Rayne Kruger has not only written a masterly and enthralling account of the Boer 
War, a delight alike to the lay reader, the student, and the soldier ; he has also bridged 
the gap from the 19th century to the 2oth, from the arrogant, self-righteous world of the 
Victorians to the brief effervescent gaiety of the Edwardians which the first World War 
was to extinguish, along with so much else, for ever. Even more, he has mapped the 
painful, tragic, terrible, and heroic transition from one kind of warfare to another. 


It was essential to Mr. Kruger’s purpose to establish, however briefly, the political 
and social background of the England which projected itself into fighting an appallingly 
wasteful war with astounding eruptions of emotion and passion. In his background, 
Mr. Kruger is far less successful than with the war itself, but his (to me) annoying manner 
of referring to ‘ Our Victorian ’is almost forgotten, and quite forgiven, by the time the 
end is reached. His story of the course of the war is magnificent. The complex scene 
steadily gains coherence and draws together into a vivid whole the struggle of the 
Boer nation against the might of the British Empire. It is all here, even to the astonish- 
ing impedimenta and luxury the British officer of the period regarded as necessities, 
even to the great ‘ iron’ bathroom of Lord Roberts. 


It was a war fought with almost unbelievable stupidity on both sides, as though 
Boer and Briton, with their vastly different problems, were floundering haphazard in a 
medium they did not understand and were, on the British side, horribly slow to master. 
Overwhelmingly outnumbered, their key cities occupied, their railways in the main 
denied to them, the Boers were not overwhelmed. Under dashing and dedicated leaders, 
arising painfully from the ranks of the younger men, the Boers developed great mobility 
and fought with infinite resource and strange mixtures of caution and courage. 


The book is not quite fair to Lord Roberts, though it records his campaign fairly and 
accurately. It is true that he imagined hehad won when at best he had laid a foundation 
from which the ruthless Kitchener could grind out to final victory. Roberts was not the 
first, or by any means the last, to be baffled by an elusive guerrilla enemy, living off the 
land, independent of conventional communications and individual strongpoints, and 
masters of controlled fire. Buller, too, remains an enigma; his vacillations agonising, 
his incompetence almost unbelievable, and yet one feels that Buller is no fool, that perhaps 
he is too grimly aware that the pieces in this game are men. Certainly his men loved him. 
Something like that may explain Roberts also, his hesitations at Paardeberg until the 
ruthless Kitchener bought victory with flesh and blood. 


Roberts and Buller belonged to a different age, a different tempo, a vastly different 
enemy. They had outlived their times. But these pages are full of names we all remember, 
not merely the young Haig and Gough, destined to command in the first World War, 
but many others whose sons and nephews carry on their tradition, There was a Pine- 
Coffin whose name and house would be in the forefront more than 40 years later on the 
Orne, even as Gough’s would be again at the bridge of Arnhem. 


It is a tragic, noble, and terrible story about the madness of men. It was a vital 
part of the metamorphosis of an Empire to a Commonwealth, and it contributed greatly, 
for all its uselessness, to the survival of Britain. 
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NAVAL 
The Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By Garrett Mattingly. (Jonathan Cape) 25s. 


Professor Mattingly, in his new and profound study of the Spanish Armada campaign, 
has taken the execution of Mary of Scotland as his main starting point. It is a logical 
choice, for with the death of Mary ended the main hope of an immediate Catholic revo- 
lution in the Protestant island. But the story, in fact, opens very much earlier; indeed 
with the loss of Sotomayor’s fleet, sent to dislodge the English from the Magellan Straits, 
in 1581. Philip’s engineer, sent to report on the strength of the English coastal defences 
in 1584, was another step in the story. So, in that same year, was the deposit with the 
Fuggers of large sums of money for raising German and Italian levies, the large order for 
brass for cannons placed at Fuentarabia, and the secret meetings between Philip and 
certain English sea captains in an attempt to learn reasons for the English skill in ship 
handling and long range gunnery. 

Nevertheless, Professor Mattingly is right in his choice, for the earlier moves in the 
game were little more than tentative preliminaries in a venture that had to await the 
proper moment for launching. Elizabeth’s move against Mary precipitated that moment 
and it was from the day when the news arrived at the Escuriai that Philip began actively 
to press the preparations for the great adventure. 


The most interesting part of the book is the description of the interplay of diplomatic 
activity which preceded the sailing of the Armada, a phase of the campaign brilliantly 
described by the author. This is always exciting, always germane to the main theme, 
and written with an authority and a conviction that stamps the book as a masterpiece of 
historical research. There is a faint shadow of regret, perhaps, that Professor Mattingly 
has not made more use of the Venetian despatches in this part of his story, for they have 
much to contribute. Both they and the despatches from Rome paint Sixtus V in slightly 
different colour from that depicted in this book. In spite of his religious position Elizabeth 
and Drake were Sixtus’s heroes. 


The actual battle itself is the least happy part of this book. Seamen may squirm a 
bit at Professor Mattingly’s description of the Armada ‘‘ charging first to port and then 
to starboard.’’ How Drake would have hated being named a “ sailor-man.’’ These 
however, are minor blemishes, and as a work of history The Defeat of the Spanish Armada 
stands out as a real tour de force. To read it is to ensure a few happy hours of great 
enjoyment, not alone of the supreme skill with which the author tells his story but also 
of a masterly prose style which cannot fail to entrance any reader. 


ARMY 
The British Army in the Nuclear Age. (Army League.) 2s. 6d. 


This is a report by a strong study group of the Army League comprising soldiers 
and airmen as well as non-Service members. From some 15 meetings of this group, 
during which evidence was given by a number of informed, expert witnesses, Richard 
Goold-Adams, the rapporteur, has distilled a most valuable discussion of the problems 
of the British Army in this nuclear age and of the shape which it should take to meet them. 


The report begins by defining and discussing certain background assumptions. It 
assumes that the Army will be an all-professional force of some 180,000 men, that its 
cost will not be markedly higher than the equivalent of the 1959 budget figure, and that 
it is “‘ only one leg of a three-Service tripod.’’ Indeed the theme of the interdependence 
of the Services is wisely stressed throughout the report. While the priority of the 
maintenance of the British forces in Germany is emphasized, the assumption is made that 
at least half of the Army must be held to deal with emergencies which might arise from 
British overseas commitments. These commitments are summarized and briefly 
discussed 


Some of the assumptions made seem harsh, but they are based on the realities of our 
political, geographical, and economic situation and the report has faced them fairly. 
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The report then considers in some detail the task in Europe and discusses the strengths 
needed to fulfil them in terms of nuclear and conventional forces, the contribution the 
British Army can and should make to them, the balance which it shou: hold between its 
European commitments and the strategic reserve, and how that ba ince can best be 
maintained. The report is quite clear as to what our duty to N.A.T.Q. is and the necessity 
of our fulfilling it, 


The problems of the Army overseas are then considered, including the maintenance 
of overseas bases and the whole question of mobility. A considerable amount of space is 
given to the discussion of the knotty problems of air transport with its associated matters 
of trooping, length of service in overseas stations, and maintenance of stocks of equipment 
at strategic points. The sea transportation of troops and of heavy equipment is also 
considered. 


The report then deals with matters of resources in terms of equipment and of man- 
power. It points out the obsolescence of the present equipment of the Army and stresses 
the need for N.A.T,O. standardization in its replacement and goes comprehensively into 
the future of the tank and of anti-tank defence. It considers also the requirement of 
equipment for overseas and the need for air transportability and for the breakdown of 
sea-borne loads. The problem of the provision of equipment suitable for use both in 
Europe and overseas might have been mentioned. 


As regards manpower, the difficulties of attracting British manpower into the forces 
is discussed, as also is the possibility of the use of overseas manpower, in particular 
Africans and Gurkhas. As regards the latter, the necessity for making the best use of 
this first class material is stressed. The problem of officer recruitment is dealt with, 
with some suggestions. for its solution. The report ends with a series of conclusions 
which spring from its discussions. 


This ‘is a first-class little book. Given the very realistic assumptions, the Paaaaat 
are clearly and moderately, if forthrightly, discussed and the conclusions fall inevitably 
out of the discussions. Something might have been said about the role and the future 
of reserve forces in general and the Territorial Army in particular. But this and other 
minor omissions do not detract from the value of this study which should be read by all, 
military or civilian, who are interested in the serious consideration of the contribution 
which Britain can and should make to the defence of the free world, whether in Europe or 
elsewhere. 


The Desert and the Jungle. By Lieut.-General Sir Geoffrey Evans, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 

(Kimber.) 25s. 

Here is a book by a general, with a difference. Evans was one of the select band of 
young and brilliant commanders on whose shoulders fell the main burden and heat of 
battle. He rose from major to major-general in the short span of four years, with a 
triple D.S.O. to his credit. 


In plain, unvarnished language he unfolds an eye-witness’s account of five battles 
in which he took part, either as a staff officer or a commander. Each battle ended in 
victory for the British-Indian forces engaged and provided a turning point in the campaign 
of which it formed part. The battles in chronological order are the capture of the Italian 
base at Nibeiwa, which was the prelude to the battle of Sidi Barrani ; the Battle of Keren ; 
the Battle of the Omars ; The Japanese attack on the 15th (Indian) Corps administrative 
‘ box ’ in the Arakan, and the final crossing of the Inzawaddy at Nyaungu by 7th Indian 
Division under Evans’s command. 


The author’s accounts of these battles may not be a contribution to military history 
in the conventional sense, but they certainly make fascinating reading and convey a 
clear-cut picture of the stuff of which battles are made and the events which lead up to 
them. 
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The Royal Corps of Signals : A History of its Antecedents and Development. 
By Major-General R. F. H. Nalder, C.B.,O.B.E. (Royal Signals Institution.) 30s. 


The scope of this volume covers 150 years of British Army Signals from the Napoleonic 
era up to 1955. It traces the slow growth of military communication systems over 100 
years, from the mounted orderlies and visual telegraph of Wellington’s armies up to the 
eve of the first World War, which found the newly constituted R.E. Signal Service faced 
with obsolete equipment (mainly visual and line telegraph) but fortified by “‘ the fact 
that commanders and staffs were at last beginning to realize the value of good communi- 
cations ’’. Four years of trench warfare led to the development of line telephony on a 
vast scale and to the neglect of methods adapted to mobile warfare except in Mesopotamia 
and East Africa, where wireless came into its own. 


The astonishing growth in strength and complexity of the Signal Service during the 
War inevitably led to the demand for a separate Corps. After much vacillation the 
Royal Corps of Signals was formed in 1920 and, although under its guidance advances in 
the design and handling of wireless proceeded, if not apace, at least in reasonable step 
with scientific progress, commanders and staffs generally speaking entered the second 
World War with a profound distrust on security grounds of thismethod. This bias against 
the principal means of communication in mobile warfare was to have serious results when 
fighting began and wireless operations were found deficient through lack of experience. 
This lack of practice was not solely the fault of commanders and staffs, since in peacetime 
Royal Signals had, by Government decree, been denied the right to handle routine 
military traffic by any method at home or overseas, save to a limited extent in India. 

With the Desert campaign, wireless found its rightful place as a primary means of 
communication. Henceforward the general pattern of allied signals followed the logical 
course of adapting to its use such civil methods as were suitable and practicable ; these 
included high speed telegraphy, the teleprinter, radio telephony, and radio relay. To 
these were added, as circumstances demanded, signal despatch by air, sea, road, and rail. 

The author has devoted about half his text to the second World War, his method 
being to combine the operational background and the signal history of the various theatres 
in one composite and chronological series of chapters. The result is eminently satisfactory 
and places each campaign in its right perspective. At least one reader is left with the 
impression that out of all the theatres in which Commonwealth troops fought Burma 
provides the most outstanding achievements, and of all arms Signals were probably the 
one most often called upon to make bricks without straw. To the Indian Signal Corps, 
who shared these burdens with Royal Signals, General Nalder pays well-merited tribute. 


In addition to providing an essential contribution to military history the author and 
his associates have been at great pains to give a full record for members of his own Corps. 
Two lengthy appendices are devoted to biographies of senior officers and abridged 
histories of units of the Corps respectively. The whole volume forms an appropriate 
tribute to a Corps which, in 35 years of its history, has earned the high praise which 
Field-Marshal Lord Alexander accords to it in his foreword ; a Corps which by the nature 
of its duties seldom hits the headlines except when things go wrong. 


4th Hussar : The Story of a British Cavalry Regiment. By David Scott Daniell. 

(Gale and Polden.) 42s. 

In this very able history Mr. Scott Daniell has triumphantly succeeded in tracing 
the whole life of the Fourth Queen’s Own Hussars within the compass of 406 easily-read 
pages in a single volume. This is really something of a feat ; it gives his work a distinct 
advantage over the rather more fashionable form of regimental history, which seldom 
extends far beyond the last War. 


Accompanying the original Princess Anne of Denmark’s Dragoons through the French 
wars in the Netherlands until the uneasy peace treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, and 
again (as the 4th Queen’s Own Regiment of Dragoons) with Wellington’s Army in the 
Peninsula, we get a vivid picture not only of the deeds of the Regiment itself but also of 
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the kind of life endured by British soldiers campaigning on the Continent in those 
dreadfully hard times. The Fourth missed the Waterloo campaign through service in 
Ireland, but reappeared again on European battlefields—as Light Dragoons—in the 
Crimean War, in time to charge with the Light Brigade at Balaclava. In a brilliantly 
descriptive passage, Mr. Scott Daniell adds much to our knowledge of that famous day. 
We learn, too, of such fascinating details as the cigar which Lord George Paget smoked 
throughout the charge until he reached the guns. There is great stuff for the reader in 
these chapters. 


After the Crimean War the Regiment were restyled as Hussars and, following long 
periods in India and at home, found themselves serving at the Curragh at the outbreak 
of the first World War. Within a bare 20 days they were engaged in mounted action with 
the Germans, at a point no more than a day’s march from the old village of Steinkirk 
where, as Berkeley’s Dragoons, they had fought their first battle in1692. Thereafter, for 
the next four years, they shared to the full, both as horse and foot, in the hardships, the 
casualties, and the final victories of the B.E.F. in France. 


In the second World War the 4th Hussars (converted into a tank regiment in 1937) 
were dogged by misiortune from the very start. Twice the 4th Hussars were virtually 
annihilated ; first in the disastrous Greek campaign, and yet again in the Desert retreats 
to Alamein in 1942. Even then they came back, as the 4th/8th Hussars, combined with 
another equally hard-hit regiment, to fight through Montgomery’s victorious offensive 
into Cyrenaica. Later, re-formed as a full regiment once more, the Fourth rejoined the 
Eighth Army opposite the Gothic Line in Italy and played a noble part in that hard, 
slogging advance in bitter weather—sometimes under conditions resembling the trench 
warfare of 1916—1917—which led step by step to the River Po and the final cease fire at 
Padua on 8th May, 1945. 

Though much ill fortune may have been the lot of the 4th Hussars in these grim 
years, they were at least blessed with one special favour which was to stand them in good 
stead in the unaccountable ups and downs of war. In the year 1895 the young Winston 
Churchill was commissioned into the Regiment from Sandhurst and served with them 
for the following four years. In October, 1941, ‘ The greatest Hussar of them all’ the 
Prime Minister, became their Colonel, and from that moment onwards never lost a single 
opportunity of visiting his Regiment wherever they might be and, amid all his over- 
whelming responsibilities, never failed to find time to watch over their interests. The 
pages of this book pay grateful tribute to the care of their illustrious Colonel, and Sir 
Winston himself contributes to it his own inspiring foreword. 


4th Hussar has been well produced by Gale and Polden with some fine coloured prints 


and plenty of maps, all of them refreshingly clear and well placed. It is well written 
in the best of good soldierly prose, with the intimate human touch always to the fore. 


The Fifth British Division, 1939-1945. By George Aris, edited by Lieut.-Colonel 
C. S. Durtnell, O.B.E. (The Fifth Division Benevolent Fund.) 30s. 


This is the story of the most travelled formation in the second World War, which 
journeyed some 30,000 miles by land and sea and which seems to have been the strategic 
reserve of the Army. In action, however, it more than lived up to the reputation of 
Picton’s famous 5th Division of the Napoleonic wars as well as of its predecessor of 
1914-1918. 

The Division, less the 15th Brigade detached to Norway, was in reserve during the 
advance to the Dyle in 1940. It fought in the battles around Arras and later greatly 
distinguished itself in the defence of the Ypres-Comines canal and on the left of the 
B.E.F. during the retreat. After hard training at home, the Division sailed for the East 
in March, 1942. The 13th and 17th Brigade Groups took part in the occupation of 
Madagascar, whilst the 15th Brigade Group went on to India where the whole Division 
was finally assembled as a reserve to meet the threatened Japanese invasion. After this 
threat receded, and because of the possibility of a German breakthrough in the Caucasus, 
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the Division was concentrated in Northern Persia by October, 1942, after a long and 
complicated journey by road, rail and sea. In the new year it was again on the move, this 
time to Egypt to prepare for an offensive. 


On toth July, 1943, the Division made an assault landing on Sicily and soon captured 
the ports of Syracuse and Catania. After heavy fighting on the way to Messina, the 
Division was withdrawn to prepare for the assault on the mainland. During the next 
eleven months it was almost continuously in action, gaining much distinction in the cros- 
sing of the Garigliano, at Anzio, and in the advance to the Tiber. Then back to Egypt 
for rest and retraining before moving to Belgium in time to take part in the Elbe crossing 
and the advance to Lubeck. 


Though heavy casualties were incurred in the retreat to Dunkirk and during the 
Italian campaign, the Division retained its strong characteristics. This, the author 
points out, was due to the espirit-de-division fostered by successive commanders, to hard 
training wherever possible, and to good staff work. 


This is a well-written and interesting book. The narrative is clear, the background 
is good, whilst the author has succeeded in giving a realistic appreciation of the 5th 
Division’s fine record. The volume is illustrated witha good selection of photographs 
and is provided with 20 sketch-maps. 


AIR 
The Divine Wind, By Inoguchi, Nakajima and Pineau. (Hutchinson.) 25s. 


This book is the history of the Kamikaze Corps from its formation in October, 1944, 
until the last desperate sorties in August, 1945. The story covers operations in the 
Philippines and Formosa and attacks in the Okinawa area and the islands of Japan. 
As in all books of aerial combat there is necessarily a certain amount of repetition, but 
this volume is not confined to battle history. We are given many insights into the attitude 
of mind of men of the force. Theirs was a fatalistic resignation based upon loyalty and a 
firm belief in life through death. It is difficult for Western minds to comprehend this 
mental approach, culminating in a phenomenon of self-immolation, for the personnel of 
the Corps had resolutely closed their minds to the last avenue of hope or escape. They 
died calmly and deliberately after writing farewell notes of touching devotion, filial piety, 
and eternal confidence. It was not sudden enthusiasm, hysteria, or wildness; their 
morale remained high, it seems, through months of preparation and waiting. Indeed, 
they could even display a grim sense of humour—one pilot labelled the kitbag in which 
he carried his few belongings, “‘ Personal effects of the late Lieut.-Commander .. . and 
the Admiral commanding the force, bidding farewell to one mission, said, “‘ Regrettably 
we will not be able to tell you the results.” This same officer displayed an almost British 
flair for understatement when he remarked, “ This is certainly an unorthodox command.” 


The force did tremendous damage to American naval units ; it is said to have inflicted 
more casualties on the U.S. fleets off Okinawa than the Japanese Army did to the invading 
troops in the long battle ashore, but it was not conceived until it was already too late 
for even the most desperate measures to stay the inevitable defeat of Japan. In the opinion 
of Admiral Brown of the U.S. Navy, who writes the foreword to this book, the answer to 
“ the key question—was it a successful tactic ?—is an unqualified No.” 


The book has been compiled by three authors, one American and two Japanese, and 
loses a certain amount of continuity by switching from one account to another, some- 
times overlapping in space or time. There is no doubt, however, that the Japanese 
authors speak with authority; they both served with the force from its inception to 
its dissolution, one as the Commanding Admiral’s personal representative for operations 
and the other as a flight operations officer. They include in their story an account of the 
most effective methods of employing Kamikaze, including reference to target selection, 
approach, angle of attack, and point of aim. This realistic attitude contrasts strangely 
with rare poetic touches, as when one of the authors describes the arrival of reserve 
pilots to replace casualties by saying “‘ the cherry blossoms had fallen but the trees were 
fresh and green.” 
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ScrENCE IN History. By J. D. Bernal. (Watts, 1957.) 42s. 


A Suort History oF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS TO 1900. By Charles Singer. (Oxford University 
Press, 1959) 358. 

BritisH SCIENTISTS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By J. G. Crowther. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1952.) 255. 
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ScrENCE AT YouR SERVICE. By various authors. (Allen and Unwin, 1959.) 6s. 
ScIENCE As History. By Heinz Gartmann. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1959,) 25s. 
FRONTIERS IN SCIENCE. Edited by E. Hutchings. (Allen and Unwin, 1959.) 25s. 
THE THIRTEEN STEPS TO THE ATOM. By Charles Noel-Martin. (Harrap, 1959.) 25s. 
Soviet Space ScrencE. By Ari Shternfeld. (Hutchinson, 1959.) 30s. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN CONTEMPORARY WaR. By Major-General G. I. Pokrovsky. 
(Praeger, N.Y.; London, Stevens, Ltd.) 30s. 


SECOND WORLD WAR 


ComMMAND Decisions. By various authors: Introduction by Hanson W. Baldwin. 
(Harcourt Brace, N.Y., 1959.) $5.95. 


TRIUMPH IN THE West. By Arthur Bryant. (Collins, 1959.) 30s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See article in this JoURNAL.) 


NarRvVIK. By Captain Donald Macintyre. (Evans, 1959.) 18s. 


THe GREAT WALL OF FRANCE: The Triumph of the Maginot Line. By Vivian Rowe. 
(Putnam, 1959.) 30s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


Once THERE Was A War. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann, 1959.) 16s. 


SoutH West Paciric AREA First YEAR: Kokopa To Wav. (Australia in the War of 
1939-1945.) By Dudley McCarthy. (Australian War Memorial, Canberra, 1959.) 
30s. Presented by the publishers. (See review in this JoURNAL.) 


Taranto. By Don Newton and A. Cecil Hampshire. (Kimber, 1959.) 25s. Presented 
by the publishers. ; 

Tospruk : THE Story oF A StecE. By Anthony Heckstall-Smith. (Blond, 1959.) 21s. 

GERMAN SECRET WEAPONS IN WorRLD War II. By Rudolf Lusar. (Spearman, 1959.) 
305. 

KoGUN : THE JAPANESE ARMY IN THE PaciFic War. By Saburo Hayashi and Alvin D. 
Coox. (Marine Corps Association, 1959.) $4.50. 

Tue Divine Winv. By Rikikei Inoguchi, Tadashi Nakajima and Roger Pineau. 
(Hutchinson, 1959.) 25s. Presented by the publishers. (See review, in this JouRNAL.) 

INVASION ’44. By John Frayn Turner. (Harrap, 1959,) 21s. 

Tue Crry THat Wovutpn’t Diz. By Richard Collier. (Collins,1959.) 16s. 


NAVAL 
Tue EnGLIsH CHANNEL: A History. By J. A. Williamson. (Collins, 1959.) 25s. 
ENGLAND Expects. By Dudley Pope. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1959.) 25s. 
H.M.S. Victory. By Kenneth Fenwick. (Cassell, 1959.) 308. 


THe THUNDER OF THE Guns: A Century of Battleships. By Captain Donald Macintyre. 
(Muller, 1959.) 30s. Presented by the publishers. 

FooTPRINTS IN THE SEA. By Captain Augustus Agar, V.C., R.N. (Evans, 1959.) 30s. 
Presented by the publishers. 


JaneE’s FicuTING SHIps, 1959-60. Compiled and edited by Raymond V. B. Blackman, 
A.M.L.N.A., A.I.Mar.E. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co. Ltd., 1959.) 105s. 
Presented by the publishers. 


Tue Micuty Hoop. By Ernle Bradford. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1959.) 16s. 
Cotuision CoursE. By Alvin Moscow. (Longmans, 1959.) 18s. 


Service EtiQgueTte. By Rear-Admiral Bruce McCandless, U.S.N. (Ret.) and others. 


(U.S. Naval Institute, 1959.) $5.50. 
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NavaL LEADERSHIP. Prepared at the U.S. Naval Academy under the direction of the 
Superintendent. (U.S. Naval Institute, 1958.) $5.50. 


Nava. Customs, TRADITION, AND UsaGE. By Vice-Admiral Leland P. Lovette, U.S.N. 
(Ret.) (U.S. Naval Institute, 1959.) $5.50. 


ARMY 


THE BriTIsH ARMY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. Produced by a study group of the Army 
League, 1959. 2s. 6d. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


THE MODERN Law oF LAND WARFARE. By MorrisGreenspan. (University of California 
Press: London, Cambridge University Press, 1959.) Presented by the publishers. 


GUNNER ON THE WESTERN FRONT. By Aubrey Wade. (Batsford, 1959.) 18s. 


ENGELS AS A MILITARY CriTIc. Introduction by W. H. Chaloner and W. O. Henderson. 


(Manchester University Press, 1959.) 25s. Presented by the publishers. (See 
review in this JOURNAL.) 


AIR 


THE CrowpDED Sky. An Anthology edited by Neville Duke and Edward Lanchbery. 
(Cassell, 1959.) 30s. 


THE HURRICANE STorY. By Paul Gallico. (Michael Joseph, 1958.) 12s. 6d. 


Famous BoMBERS OF THE SECOND WORLD War. By William Green. (Macdonald, 1959.) 
21s. 


SENT Flytnc. By Bill Pegg. (Macdonald, 1959) zs. 
THE SEVEN Skies, By John Pudney. (Putnam, 1959.) 30s. 
BritisH Civit. AiRcRAFT, Vol. I. By A. J. Jackson. (Putnam, 1959.) 63s. 


Jane’s ALL THe WorLD’s AIRCRAFT, 1959-60. Compiled and Edited by Leonard 
Bridgman. (Sampson Low, Marston and Co. Ltd., 1959.) 105s. Presented by the 
publishers. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
THE Court oF St. JAMzs’s. By E.S. Turner. (Michael Joseph, 1959.) 21s. 
THE ENGLAND OF NIMROD AND SURTEES. 1815-1854. By E. W. Bovill. (Oxford 
University Press, 1959.) 25s. 
British Raitway History. 1877-1947. By Hamilton Ellis. (Allen and Unwin, 
1959.) 358. 
THE Rep Rocks or Eppystone. By Fred Majdalany. (Longmans, 1959.) 21s. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT. Edited by Hugh Thomas. (Blond, 1959.) 21s. 


UNITED STATES 
THE ELIZABETHANS IN AMERICA. By A. L. Rowse. (Macmillan, 1959.) 25s. 


THe Mivitary LEGACY OF THE Crvit War. By Jay Luvaas. (Chicago University Press : 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1959.) 45s. Presented by the publishers. 

SHERMAN. (Reprint) By Liddell Hart. (Praeger, N.Y.: London, Stevens, 1959.) 50s. 
Presented by the publishers. 

THE TRUMAN—MACARTHUR CONTROVERSY AND THE KOREAN War. By John W. Spanier. 
(Harvard University Press: London, Oxford University Press, 1959.) 52s. Present- 
ed by the publishers. 


THE INNOCENTs AT Home. By Lord Kinross. (John Murray, 1959.) 21s. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
ARABIAN SANDS. By Wilfred Thesiger. (Longmans, 1959.) 35s. 
RIDING TO THE T1IGRIS. By Freya Stark. (John Murray; 1959.) 21s. 
THE HasHEMITE Kincs. By James Morris. (Faber, 1959.) 21s. 
THE ARABS IN ISRAEL. By Walter Schwartz. (Faber, 1959.) 21s. 


THE Sinai CAMPAIGN, 1956. By Edgar O’Ballance. (Faber, 1959.) 21s. Presented by 
the publishers. (See review in this JOURNAL.) 


Ort 1s WHERE THEY Finp It. ‘By Edward Ward. (Harrap, 1959.) 18s. 


AFRICA 
O_p AFRICA REDISCOVERED. By Basil Davidson. (Gollancz, 1959.) 25s. 
Dawn IN NYASALAND. By Guy Clutton-Brock. (Hodder and Stoughton, 1959.) 3s. 6d. 
KarisBaA. ‘By Frank Clements. (Methuen, 1959.) 16s. 


HISTORICAL 


GUARDIAN OF THE GRAIL. By John Whitehead. (Jarrolds, 1959.) 25s. Presented by 
the author. 


DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. By Garrett Mattingly. (Cape, 1959.) 25s. Present- 
ed by the publishers. . (See review in this JOURNAL:) 


FouUNTAIN-OF THE ELEPHANTS. By Desmond Young. (Collins, 1959.) 18s. 


NortH WALES IN THE CiviL War. By Norman Tucker, F.R.Hist.S. (Gee, Denbigh, 
1959.) 18s. Presented by the author. 


QUEBEC, 1759. By C. P. Stacey. (Macmillan, 1959.) 35s. 
Tue Enp oF Empire. By-John Strachey. (Gollancz, 1959.) 30s. 


GoopByE Dotty Gray. By Rayne Kruger. (Cassell, 1959.) 30s. Presented by the 
publishers. (See review in this JoURNAL.) 


THE PANTHER’s FEAst. By Robert Asprey. (Cape, 1959.) 21s. 
SARAJEVO. By Joachim Remak. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1959.) 30s. 
NAPOLEON ImmoRTAL. By James Kemble, F.R-C.S. (John Murray, 1959:) 28s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
KrusCHEV’s Russia. By Edward Crankshaw. (Penguin Special, 1959.) 2s. 6d. 
AUSTRALIA HER Story. By Kylie Tennant. (Macmillan, 1959.) 15s. 
THe WispDoM OF THE West. By Bertrand Russell. $f (Macdonald, 1959.) 63s. 
TRIAL FOR TREASON. By G. W. Keeton. (Macdonald, 1959.) 21s. 
THE ART oF RupYARD Kipiinc. By J. M. S. Tompkins. (Methuen, 1939.) 25s. 
Tue Last BtvE Mountain. By Ralph Barker. (Chatto and Windus, 1959.) 21s. 
A SEconp Book or ArcHAEOLOGy. By Margaret Wheeler. (Cassell, 1959.) 13s. 6d. 
Tue Ten Pains oF DEATH. By Gavin Maxwell. (Longmans, 1959.) 30s. 


Tue ..Pentacon. CaseE...By Colonel Victor J.. Fox. . (Blandford, 1959.) 42s. 6d. 
Presented by the publishers. 


RECOMMENDED ARTICLES 
WAR_ AND THE, SERVICES 
THE SCIENCE OF TRAINING SOLDIERS ... -.. Army Information Digest, November 
1959. 
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SoviET MARITIME EXPANSION IN THE PACcIFICc. U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
. November, 1959. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE FLEET ... ot ... Naval Review, October, 1959. 

Soviet Mititary Epucation: A SourcE oF Com- 

MUNIST POWER ... ree Si ies ... Military Review, December, 1959. 
ANnTI-TANK GUIDED MISSILE vs ARMOR ... Aymor, November—December, 1959. 
A STANDARD EMERGENCY TASK FORCE .... Armor, November—December, 1959. 
THE Army’s CASE ae vat a ... The Economist, 28th November, 1959. 
THOUGHTS ON BRITISH DEFENCE POLIcy ... New Statesman, 5th December, 1959. 
AIRCRAFT DELIVERED SMOKE : PAST, PRESENT, AND 

FUTURE... 5 Tie ea eS ... Military Review, January, 1960. 
INVISIBLE WEAPONS FOR THE CBW ARSENAL... Army Information Digest, January, 

1960. 
INFILTRATION AS A FORM OF MANEUVER ... Military Review December 1959. 
OPERATION GREIF (Infiltration, Dec., 44.) ... Military Review, January, 1960. 
GuNS IN THE ATomiIc AGE fii mee ... Ordnance, November-December 1959. 
British DEFENCE Poticy. (Nine Articles.) ... Political Quarterly, Jan.—March, 1960. 


(Special Number on _ British 
Defence Policy.) 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


U.S. DILEMMA IN PANAMA AND CUBA ... ... World Today, December, 1959. 

GUIDE TO THE INDIA—CHINA BORDER DISPUTE The Times, 20th November, 1959. 

A NeEHRvuU DoctTRINE as + aa ... The Economist, 5th December, 1959. 

THE NORTHERN STATES OF INDIA os ... Quarterly Review, January, 1960. 

THE NEw Russia ... ee i ais .... The Times, 20th November, 1959. 

INDEPENDENCE FOR CoLoniss, I & II ... .... The Times, 30th November and rst 
December, 1959. 

Forty TERRITORIES. (Colonial Independence.)... The Times, 30th December, 1959. 

Kenya’s WHITE HIGHLANDS ois nee ... The Times, 28th November, 1959. 

REFORMING SAUDI ArRaBiA, I & II ost ... Ihe Economist, 12th and 26th Dec- 
ember, 1959. 

DISARMAMENT, EUROPE, AND SECURITY .... International Affairs, January, 1960. 

PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE: A WESTERN VIEW ... Foreign Affairs, January, 1960. 

CaN THE UNITED NATIONS ENForcE PEacE? ... Foreign Affairs, January, 1960. 

THOUGHTS ALONG THE CHINA BoRDER: WiLL 

NEUTRALITY BE ENOUGH ? an a ... Foreign Affairs, January, 1960. 


STRATEGIC PLANNING AND THE POLITICAL Procrss Foreign Affairs, January, 1960. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARTICLES MAY BE SEEN IN THE LIBRARY 





M‘Corquodale, London, S E 

















IT MAY BE POSSIBLE .... 


Our Research and Development Departments are 
available"to provide the answer to many problems 
Mechanical, ‘Hectronic, Optical. They are 
staffed by Physivsts' and, Mechonical and Elec- 


tronics Engineers capable of carrying out projects 
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